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Every Provident Group Insurance program 
is based on a thorough study of the firm in- 
stalling it and is carefully “tailor-made” to fit 
the protection needs of the employees to be 
insured. 


Provident Group Insurance plans, now protecting more than one million 
workers and dependents, can be written to include Life, Accident and Sick- 
ness, and Hospital-Surgical insurance—at a cost every employee can afford. 
The Hospital-Surgical benefits can even be extended to cover dependent 
members of employees’ families. 





through years of experience and close association with leading firms in 
every branch of your business, the Provident has developed a staff of spec- 
ialists who know how to best serve the group insurance needs of the textile 
industry and its employees. Their assistance is yours for the asking—and at 
no obligation. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattancoga 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
- Established 1838 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis; Ine. 


Established 1828 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH. 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Peieris, Buhler & Co., inc. 


Established 1893 
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Fourth in a Series 


Of What Well-Managed Mills 


Are Doing to Get the Best 
Results in Weaving 


Rican, 


Systematic Lubrication 


Reduces Costs 


An Adequate Oiling Plan 


Prevents undue wear of parts 
Reduces Cost of Repairs 
Increases life of looms 


You can prevent undue wear of loom parts by 
installing and carrying out a well-planned schedule 
of lubrication and cleaning. It will reduce to a 
minimum expensive overhauling and the consequent shutting 
down of your looms with the loss of their production. 


Lost Production Like Lost Time Can 
Never Be Regained 


Make sure your looms are properly lubricated by giving to one 
man, who is thoroughly familiar with the loom and its operation, 
full charge of and responsibility for your oiling program. 


Rigid performance tests will indicate the best oil and grease for 
your conditions. Draper Oiling Charts give you a well arranged 
plan to follow. See that each oiler has one and uses it. 


The foundation of a good oiling system is to see that a thorough 
job of oiling and cleaning is done when the warp is changed. 


We are working with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and leading oil companies to bring you new diagrammatic oiling 
charts in color. These charts are now being tested under actual 
mill conditions. You will find them helpful. They will help you 
reduce losses from human error. 


An Adequate Oiling Plan will increase the efficiency 
of your looms and reduce maintenance costs. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HOPEDALE 


oa 
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.eeWHEN YOU “SPIN WITH SPINDURA” 


Tne in.. 


2 


EXACO Spindura Oils are specially 

made to resist oxidation, thickening 
and atomization. This means less spindle 
vibration, less hunting and lagging, fewer 
ends down. 

Because of these advantages, yarn spun 
with Spindura has more uniform counts 
and twist... smoother, finer quality. More- 
over, lubrication with Spindura enables 
frames to carry heavier, firmer packages 
and operate at higher speeds. Results: 





Increased production, better quality, 
lower costs. 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet the lubrica- 
tion standards of all leading spindle 
manufacturers, and are always uniform in 
quality. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service, call the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y.17, N.Y. 


T EXAC Oo Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


a ea a 





-TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Suadey were janengalinn =e scales every Selenbay afternoon, 
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To Solve YOUR Floor-Cleaning Problem 


CHOOSE #4 Yot-Fitted Finnell! 


Since individual floor-cleaning problems differ widely, no one machine can 
serve the needs of all mills effectually and economically. The area and 
arrangement of the floors, whether congested or open, type of flooring and 
production — these determine the equipment. Recognizing that fact, and 
guided by four decades of practical experience in developing and manufac- 
turing floor-maintenance machines, Finnell offers more than a score of 
models and sizes. From this complete line, you can choose job-fitted 
equipment— equipment that fits the need in size as well as model. A Job- 
Fitted Finnell provides the greatest brush coverage consistent with area and 
arrangement of the floors and other conditions— whether the job calls for 
wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry cleaning... or for waxing or polishing. 


The Finnell illustrated was developed to meet the need for a Scrubber-Vacuum sufficiently 
compact to use in narrow aisles and weave room alleys. It is a complete cleaning unit all 
in one —applies the cleaning solution (or scouring powder), scrubs, rinses if required, and 
picks up. Has a cleaning capacity of approximately 3,750 sq. ft. per hour. Finnell also 
makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well as Mop Trucks and other acces- 
sory equipment. For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1311 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, IMc. \ 
Pianeers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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of Industry 


These essential chemicals are aptly called ““The Building 
Blocks of Industry,” because without them products of 
modern Industry would not be the same as we know them 


today——and many could not be made at all. 


COLUMBIAB ae HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





CHICAGO « BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE + 8AN FRANCISCO 
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THE NECESSARY 


TO MAKE YARNS 


FOR FABRICS LIKE THESE 
IS YOURS WITHOUT EXPERIMENTING 





The growing interest and increasing accept- 
ance for yarns and fabrics made from synthetic 
fibres need not present any difficulties to the 
mill considering this new production for the 
first time. Most of the basic knowledge and 
experience necessary to blend, prepare, and 
spin any of these types of fibres in simple or 
complex combinations is available to you 
without any experimenting on your part. 

In the research and experimental labora- 
tories at Saco-Lowell the fundamentals of this 
work have been done for you. Our engineers 
are ready to offer you the help you may need 
in planning and developing the proper organ- 
ization for the efficient processing of these 
new fibres. 





SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* 
FOR SYNTHETICS 





* A few simple changes will convert 
this equipment to cotton processing. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte <* Greenville - Atlanta 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 







Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 184C 
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Every Textile Mill 


NEEDS THIS HANDY PORTABLE INSTRUMENT 


N textile mills, the importance of frequent room tem- 

perature and relative humidity checks is well-known. 
The Brown Thermometer-Hygrometer provides a con- 
venient means for checking these factors throughout the 
mill. 
This extremely light weight instrument can be set any- 
where and wil produce an accurate record of room tem- 
perature and relative humidity on either a twenty-four 
hour or seven-day revolution chart. : 
The well-guarded, mercury-filled temperature ' sensitive 
element is located on the side of the case and the large 

erforated steel section built into the base holds an extra 
loaad hygroscopic element. Notice, both of these over- 
sized elements are located outside the case where they 
are in full contact with room atmosphere. 
The convenient handle and strong base make this sturd 
instrument readily portable. The combination door a 
and handle prevents unauthorized access to the records. 
A green ink line records room et while a pur- 


ple line directly records percent of relative humidity on 
an 8” diameter chart. (Range 0-100°F. and 0-100%, rela- 


tive humidity.) No humidity tables are required. 

Write for Catalog 6707. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 

TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


SPECIFY WHEN ORDERING 


(1) Model Number (See table below). 

(2) Chart No. 1565 for 24-hour revolution; or No. 1571 for 7-day 
revolution. | 

(3) Electric (state voltage and frequency) or spring wound clock 
chart drive. 





MODEL NO. DESCRIPTION PRICE 





Portable Thermometer— $146.00 


Hygrometer (as illustrated} 


6882-60! 








$104.00 


6881-X0! Hygrometer Only 











608 1-X0! Thermometer Only $104.00 














NOTE: For 7-day spring wound clock only—add $6.00 





/ BROWN 


THERMOMETER = 
HYGROMETER 
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THE PROBLEM 


The machine parts which wear out too quickly or 
break too frequently usually cost only “a dollar 
or so.” But the real cost is measured in loss of 
production and the time it takes to make the 
repairs. No proof is needed to say that correcting 
the inherently “weak spots” in your machines, 
through parts “engineered” to last longer, is 
real economy—to prevent work stoppage and 
loss of production. 





One of the Nation’s Finest 


Above is pictured one of the modern milling machines in our 
Manufacturing Division. This Division was set up with trained 
men and the finest machines, to meet war’s exacting needs. These 
same facilities are now available for Industry — to tackle machine 
parts problems requiring heat treating of steels, precision grinding, 
machining ard electro-plating. 
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- 0 time Yo call Gouliquy! (Say *"Boo-li-ny’’) 


THE SOLUTION 


Bouligny engineers, out of vast war experience, 
are tackling and solving “RPF”—recurring parts 
failure problems, for a number of textile plants. 
This ability stems from a wide knowledge of the 
latest in metallurgical and mechanical engineer- 
ing—backed by equipment capable of carrying 
out exacting specifications. With such a skilled 
metal working service, you need not necessarily 
have Recurring Parts Failure in your plant— 
with its attendant costliness. Without obligation, 
let a Bouligny engineer discuss any “weak spot” 
problems with you. 





Precision Parts :; Complete Assemblies 


Manufacturing Division 


R. H. Bouligny 


ware 






ENGINEERS OF LONGER LASTING MACHINE PARTS 


© Wartiacttec, N. 







































Better Piping... the Easier Way 


Crane Supplies Everything 






Ask piping men in any field. They all have the same 
reasons for standardizing on Crane Equipment. 
Makes the whole job easier, they say, from design 
to erection to maintenance work. 











Getting everything from one source means simpli- 
fied specifying and buying. And getting it from 
Crane assures top quality in all materials for any 
piping installation. 




















Naturally, the easier way to better piping is to have 
Crane supply everything. For only the Crane line 
gives you this 3-way advantage: 









ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY giving you the 
world’s most complete selection of valves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories and fabricated pip- 
ing—in brass, iron,and steel—for all power, 
process, and general service applications. 


















ONE RESPONSIBILITY for all piping materials 
—always helping you get the best instal- 
lation, and avoiding needless delays on jobs. 






















Typical boiler 
feed system— all 
piping materials 
Jrom Crane. 







ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item— 
quality that keeps winning new friends for 
Crane—assuring uniform dependability and “ 
durability throughout piping systems. (& 

{a 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. . TEA | 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas ™ 
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WELOING 
FITTINGS 





























FLANGED 
FITTINGS 

















{Ss 





























iP ; (Right) THE RIGHT STEEL VALVE for ev- 
screweo im ery service—gate, globe, angle, or check— 
FITTINGS it’s in the complete Crane line. In all sizes, 
with screwed, flanged, or welding ends. 
Shown is the 300-pound class Crane Steel 
Wedge Gate Valve. Complete specifica- 
tions in your Crane Catalog. | 
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VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 
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Climaxing a long period of research before, during and since 
World War II, Houghton presents a four-fold program 
of aid to the man who believes his warp sizing procedure 

: can be modernized for superior results: J, HOUGHTO- 
SIZE, the uniform, sure, efficient size compound—concen- 
trated, so that you use less. 2. HOUGHTO-WAX, 
added to your size formula regardless of softener used, to 
provide smoother, stronger warps which weave better. 
3. For increased adhesion of size to warp, HOUGHTO- 

: BIND—a resin emulsion which reduces the amount of 
starch required. @. The Houghton Size Check-up service 
to evaluate your sizing operation. It’s free, and it’s helpful. 
Ask the Houghton Man, or write E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia or Charlotte. 
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Houghton Products 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








delivery a complete stock of. repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 





In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 
have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 





Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 
built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. 








We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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PATTERN FOR PROSE SRIGHTER PRINTS... 
TO WITHSTAND 


VELVAMING 


J softening agent for 
a minimum effect 
light fastness of 


direct colors. 


the finish is 


tarch 
din 
ing, 
aly. 


d 
nd 


is 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
¢ * New Jersey 


Drers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


ern Representative: DYER S$. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Caroline 
E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. I. 
CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. 1. 


Cenodion Selling Agents: Berkeley Pfod gonodo, itd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada e Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Compony, 82 Wall St, New York City 


ew England Representatives: 
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LooMing faf that “Finishing Touch” on your Ray- 
ns, A 


here ex 


ates, and other Synthetics and Mixtures? 


eme softness, elegant draping quali- 
and ek isite hand are desired, turn to Corasil 
R’'R, For this highly concentrated synthetic ester 
ticizer and softener for rayon crepe 
yon warp sizing, fabric finishing and 

backfilling 
Makej a men 
1 tral in'yqur 
ite @day\ for detailed information and 

tal Hamples of Corasil RT. 


. F.IDREW & CO., INC. 


ffice: 15 East 26¢h Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


& Leboratc 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Boon N. J. Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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NOW AS EVER...THE MASTER SALESMAN 


APPEALING to the emotions, color is more persuasive than a thousand words. 
All races, all ages respond to it. In the case of textile ‘convenience items’, such 


as suspenders, garters and belts, particularly, it is almost always the deciding 
factor in a sale. 


With an experience of 36 years in yarn dyeing, Franklin Process can help you 
to select your colors wisely, from a manufacturing as well as a merchandising 


standpoint. Service in other respects is also outstanding, for we can deliver from 
four separate plants, if necessary, with a capacity of over 800,000 Ibs. a week. 


In any case color quality will be uniform for all plants use identical formulas 
for standard shades and the same type of dyeing equipment. 


ASCE 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
New York Representative, 40 Worth St. 
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CHANGE THE 


Speed 


TO SUIT THE 


Job. 


Texrope Vari-Pitch sheave makes it 














possible to vary the speed of this ven- 





tilating blower up to 25% to meet 





seasonal changes. Speed adjustment is 





quickly and easily made. - A2102 
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ALLIS© CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Economical... TEXROPE Variable Speed Drives! 


Whenever variations in speed will add to efficiency, production or 
economy — use TEXROPE Variable speed drives with standard 
constant speed motors. A Vari-Pitch sheave may provide all the 
speed range needed. They're available for stationary or motion 
control. Wide-Range Vari-Pitch sheaves and V-Belts provide 
greater range up to 116% — Speed Changers up to 375%. 


A Complete Line... 


Sheaves, Speed Changers... V-Belts... Engineering Aid. Your 
nearest Allis-Chalmers office or dealer is headquarters for EVERY 
typeof V-Belt Drive equipment. Save time by buying all your needs 
from one reliable source. Every item of equipment is designed and 
backed by Allis-Chalmers — originators of industry's Multiple 
V-Belt Drive. ALLIS-CCHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


“Magic-Grip” Sheaves are Faster ON... Faster OFF 


Here’s the sheave that requires no filing, 
reaming or hammering to mount — no 
wheel-puller or bulging muscles to demount. 
It comes completely assembled. Just slide it 
on the shaft and tighten three cap screws. 
That’s all! Grips like a vise — no shear, 
wobble or backlash. No damage to shaft or 
motor bearings. 


TEXROPE 
V-BELT DRIVES 
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Gator 
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| * | 
_ Chactoring Service 
Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Drelacselciaeloelwaeltiare: tel eejialeye 
Relieves you of credit losses 





55 MADISON AVENUE *® NEW YORK 5S 
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Ee Cation-Active 
Softening Agents for 
Durable Drape and Hand 


HE ONYXSANS impart softness, smoothness and 

drape to fabrics which otherwise would be harsh, 
rough, coarse and almost impossible to improve by 
chemical treatment. 

These improved effects are obtained with extremely 
small amounts of Onyxsan, since they are brought 
about, not by a superficial oiling of the yarn, but by 
qualities introduced INTO the yarn itself. 


The finish is durable on any fabric, and permanent 
on cotton and rayon. 


No odor or rancidity, no stiffening and no alteration 


d better | , ; : 
in color will develop in fabrics finished with Onyxsan. 


now 
the 


A new an 
Onyxsan, 


well past 
experimenta 
ges and soon 


Ask for a Plant Scale Demonstration. 





stages wiscale | ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
to be in full’ s JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO @ PROVIDENCE @ CHARLOTTE @ ATLANTA @ LOS ANGELES 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 














CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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Nipple (A) is connected to roll or 
drum, Sliding collar (B) is keyed to 
nipple at (C), but slides loosely over 
it so pressure can fill entire housing. 
This pressure becomes the sealing 
force, by pressing seal ring (D) tight- 
ly against nipple. Both seal ring and 
bearing ring (E) are of special car- 
bon-graphite, which eliminates oiling 
and packing. Spring (F) is for initial 
seating only. Type B Joint illustrated; 
other types, sizes for all needs. 


Write for literature ond the name of 
your nearby Johnson representative. 


JOHNSON 


JOINTS 
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n terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint 

could hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 

time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuffing 

box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it literally 

knocks the stuffing out of them. There’s no packing of 

any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There’s no adjust- 

ing — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s little 

to fear from misalignment — with provision for both lateral 

and angular movement built right in. Note besides how neatly 

it provides for more efficient syphon drainage, through the same 
head that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well... 

enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to Johnson Joints 

in just a short while. Enough certainly to make the Johnson 
Joint too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 


815 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS. MICHIGAN 
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Heenperson cast-tooth gears give 
you easier, more efficient machine 
operation at less cost. 


Our engineering and manufacturing 
“know how’’ demands an accuracy of 
design that assures longer wear and 
better all-around service from your 
mill machinery. 


Precision-machined matchplates im- 
part a cut-tooth quality that means 
smoother operation . . . easy, accurate 
assembly and meshing . . . less main- 
tenance and lower replacement costs. 


Highest quality iron work is main- 


Cast-Tooth Gears 
of Cut-Tooth Quality 


Bobbin and Spindle Gears to fit 
all makes of machines 


tained on every job by Henderson’s 
special melting and molding practices. 
Accurate machining, coupled with an 
alert inspection procedure, assures top 
quality finished products ready to op- 
erate at maximum efficiency. 





Bobbin and Spindle Gears! 


Send us samples and your specifications. 
Castings will be specially engineered to 
fit your frames. Priced to save you 
money! 














Quantity Production of Cast and Cut-Tooth 


eee ereeee 
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Gears from 2 to 24 DP 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Largest Manufacturer of Carst-“Jeoth and Cut-“/ooth Gears in the South 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 















Abbott Knitting Cone Winders run 


well, and give an excellent cone. 













Labor costs are only one-third com- 


pared to stationary spindle winders, 





pny 


due to travelling spindle method 


combined with automatic operation. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative . . . . . . . . . . +L. & LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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Hlow to get 
from Coated Abrasives 


On many jobs around the mill, and 
especially in the machine shop, coated 
abrasives by CARBORUNDUM have 
proved to be the best tools to use. For 
any and every sanding and finishing 
operation from heavy metal stock re- 
moval to fine hand. lapping, there is a 
product in this complete line that will 
do the job more efficiently. 


It is in the selection of this particular 
coated abrasive for a specific application, 
that careful consideration of all factors 











the most 








affecting operating efhiciency is of prime 
importance. Among these are not only 
characteristics of the material being 
worked and those of coated abrasives 
but also many variables such as machine 
speed, its condition, tolerances and 
work schedules. 


Here the many years of practical expe- 
rience of CARBORUNDUM salesmen 
and distributor's representatives 
can be of value. For example, 
their recommendations as to grit 












size, backing or the type of abrasive 
used, may save you plenty of time and 
money. 


Then too, on those tough jobs, he can 
call in our specialized Abrasive Engi- 
neers. Experienced troubleshooters, these 
men deal regularly with a variety of 
problems. They are informed on trends, 
methods and machines. And, they are 
in contact with our modern research 
laboratories ... the source of many new 
applications and developments. 


As a user of this service, you are as- 
sured of the best in abrasive products. 
In addition you receive guidance and 
aid in obtaining the maximum value 
from their use. It’s easy and logical to 
call in your CARBORUNDUM tepre- 
sentative. He will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with you. 
The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


TRADE MARK 








Metal Cloth 
Economy Rolls 
Industrial Cloth Belts 
Emery Cloth 

Flint Paper 

Crocus Cloth 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Compan) 
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EERE TAT ER, 


PRECISION BUILT FOR BETTER; —*|- SLIVER 


PN nN a Basil, She eae satin ec haaticaail 


Building drawing frames to precision specifications for better sliver has built for Medley 
a reputation among progressive mills for consistently produced sliver superior to and 
with a lower variation than any other make of drawing. 


To improve your drawing and other operations Medley has a staff of mechanical and 
textile engineers who will gladly cooperate with you. Write or wire today for an 


appointment. 


Medley means better drawing. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
400 - 32ND STREET, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER AND SPINDLE CO. 


Linwood Ave. and Second St., Gastonia, N. C.- 
Ve Medley System, Tne 
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= FIND the complete story 
of DU PONT COLOR CONDI- 
TIONING in this authoritative 
new book, just off the press. Typi- 
cal case histories show how you 
can use color profitably in your 
plant—in shop areas, offices, wash- 
rooms and cafeterias. COLOR 


~ QUPON 


REG. U, Ss. PAT. OFF 







ge 
Rect 
fe a. 


BETTER THI 





GS FOR BETTER 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PRODUCTION UP...PROFITS UP 


with Du Pont Color Conditioning 


NEW DU PONT BOOK shows how the 


ef Scientific use of color can improve your operating efficiency ! 


CONDITIONING FOR INDUSTRY 
is a “‘must’’ on the reading list of 
every executive and maintenance 
man concerned with the efficiency 
and welfare of his employees. 
This practical plan has paid 
worthwhile dividends in hundreds 
of industrial plants throughout 





Name 


E.1I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. C-11 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me free of charge your new 32-page book that shows 
what COLOR CONDITIONING can do for my plant. 








Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


the country. It helps you select 
scientifically correct colors for 
walls, machinery and equipment. 
See how COLOR CONDITIONING 
can help you cut worker fatigue 
and boost production. Mail the 
coupon today! 


Title 








Firm 











Address 
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City and State 
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-, je MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 
know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 


desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 


mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .. . and 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 


this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further informe MME UAA@AN BY SS @ Oo | 


tion furnished al your request. ts Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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... and it still is — with one revision! 


When the page above was published, C&K 
advocated ... and still does... this first line of 
self-defense against the future, for every weaving 
mill: A systematic and tangible replacement 
fund, definitely earmarked and set aside for the 
purchase of new looms. And back in 1940, a 
yearly replacement of 10% of a mill’s looms was 
recommended. 

But that was before the war... before looms 
were subjected to 4 years of accelerated depre- 
ciation under all-out operating conditions. 

So today that figure of 10% will stand careful 
re-examination, in the clear light of this fact: 





The total depreciation, as of today, can be 
accurately figured only by combining that accel- 
erated wartime depreciation with the deprecia- 
tion prevailing since then. Therefore, today, 
the yearly loom-replacement figure is higher than 
previously recommended, depending on the mill, 
the age and state of its looms. 

Your funds, accumulated against this higher 
depreciation, will stand up and bridge the fiscal 
gap between present equipment and new C&K 
Looms. And then—your new C&K Looms will 
repay your investment by higher operating 
speeds and finer fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. S$. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA * CHARLOTTE, N.C. + AULENTOWN, PA. 
Crempton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Ce. 
Pewtucket, &.1. 
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The patented features of design that make 
possible the “breathing action” of Proctor 
impact drying, assure you the best possible 
results when it comes to drying cotton or wool 
stock or other fibrous materials. Stock dried 
in the Proctor impact type dryer is carried 
through the drying chambers on either a 
woven wire or perforated metal 
plate continuous conveyor. Heated 
vir, at high velocity, is intermit- 
tently impinged against the bed of 
stock on the conveyor as it moves 
through the dryer. As the material 
is subjected to the impingement of 
air, it compresses and as it passes 
between one jet of air and the 
next, it expands, in a breathing- 
like action, as can be seen from the 
longitudinal view above. This move- 
ment—or “breathing action’ —per- 
mits heated air to circulate all the 
way through the bed of material and pro- 
motes the uniform, thorough and rapid drying 
possible with this Proctor impact system. The 
temperatures within the dryer, as well as the 





velocity of the air circulation to which the 
stock is subjected, can be varied to suit the 
particular requirements of the material being 
dried. Considered from every angle, impact 
drying, with its ‘breathing action”, is the ideal 
method for the correct drying of fibrous mate- 
rials. If stock drying is a part of your plant 





operation, write today, telling us as much 
about your problem as possible. Our engineers 
will gladly show you how the Proctor impact 
dryer can fit into your production line. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. AD PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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THE NEW ATWOOD RING TWISTER 
FOR SPUNS, FINE COTTONS, 
WORSTEDS AND SYNTHETICS 


a 
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Has atop Motion... 








ymatically prevents 


yarn with a ply missing 





Wen you are doing ply work with the New Atwood Model 
10 Ring Twister, and one end breaks, the spindle is stopped automati- 
cally. This stop motion also operates when a break occurs in the plied 
yarn between the feed roll and the spindle. But only that one spindle is 
affected; the others go on as though nothing had happened. This stop 
motion design— 
1. Permits tying of knots in single ends of yarn. 
2. Eliminates yarn with a ply missing. 
3. Eliminates roller laps. 
4. Reduces dirty yarn and waste to a minimum. 
5. Increases production. 
All spindles of the New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister are driven by 
a single, endless belt which provides constant, smooth spindle speed 
over the entire length of the machine. Other outstanding features in- 
clude new, larger diameter feed rolls that are a big help in producing 
low-twist yarns; full-length spindle separators; spindles designed for 
high speeds; compact design and minimum power requirements. 
For details of the latest developments in ring twisting, write for 
bulletins describing the New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister. No 
obligation, of course. AD-7 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


ATWO00 ee 


SINCE 1852 




















wnoers 
OP REDRAWS 
What's new in ING TWISTERS UP TWISTERS 


yarn machinery! 
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Stencil Marked 
tor Prompt 
identification. 





Do your shipments receive preferred 
handling in transit to your customers? 
Megible eddressing Stencil addressed shipments get preferred 


cain pane abl handling a 
| hy stencil addressing. Stencil 
@ ; 

y addressed shipments are 
clear-easily read—permanently marked- 
S ; fa ter and eliminate illegibility-labels coming 

a> off-speeds delivery-due to prompt iden- 


/ tification in transit. 



















Common carriers recommend 





* 
° =, 


Stencil addressed shipments keep your pack- 
ages out of the carriers’ Lost Shipment 
Warehouse. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY >= RR aint 











LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—SEE CLASSIFIED ae : 
SECTION-TELEPHONE DIRECTORY-STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES REG U.S NN. OFF. Complete Shipping Room Supplies 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
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WEAVERS LIKE TO OPERATE LOOMS 
EQUIPPED WITH AVATT 





AND THEY CAN GIVE YOU GOOD REASONS WHY: 


Less than half the effort is required 
to set the reed correctly to the fell 
of the cloth. No mark in the cloth 
occurs. 

New looms start up easily. Settings 
stay put because the Hyatt bearings 
don’t wear. 

Transfer of bobbins continues to 
be accurately made because rocker- 
shaft bearings maintain original 
centers. 


With Hyatt bearings oil or grease 
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do not leak out on fabric or floor. 
Bearings require very little lubri- 
cant, almost no maintenance even 
after 15 years of service. 
A weaver produces more and 


better cloth when he likes his 


looms. He is less tired at the end of 


the shift. 

Specify Hyatts for your new looms 
at the following positions: crank- 
shaft, cam shaft, rockershaft. take- 


up shaft and whip roll. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, N. J. 








ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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Verney Corporation 
Anchors 340 Looms 
with Unisorb 


WITHOUT FLOOR BOLTS OR 
LAG SCREWS 











After a two-year test of Unisorb under a single 
loom, the Verney Corporation decided to anchor 
every newly installed loom in the same manner. 
Today Unisorb is anchoring 240 Draper XD 
looms in this company’s Manchester, N. H., plant on 
asphalt-tiled cement floors, and 100 looms of the same 


type on maple flooring in its Brunswick, Me., plant. 


The company reports that Unisorb has helped save the 
floors and minimize vibration — that it will continue 


to use Unisorb under all new looms. 


Send for complete information on this modern, eco- 
nomical method for anchoring looms and other 


machinery without bolts or floor damage. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER a _, AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit. Sales Representatives; San 
Francisco, St. Louis. Southern Representative: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 
S. C. Mills: Johnson City, N. Y.; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 














ARGENTINA—PARAGUAY COLOMBIA 
Roberto Zander, 345-353 Juan C. E. Halaby & Co., Ltd., Airmail 
Jaures, Buenos Aires Box 650, Medellin 

BRAZIL EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Cia Industria E. Comercio AREA 
Glossop, Rua Visconde de In- The Arlind Corp., 509 Madison 
hauma, 62 Caixa Postal, 265 Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Rio de Janeiro URUGUAY 
Rua Florencio de Abreu, Roberto Zander, Montevideo 
438/442 Caixa Postal, 1546 Ltda., Calle Uruguay, 1711 
Sao Paulo Montevideo 
CHILE VENEZUELA 
W. L.. Robinson, Casilla No. Herbert Zander & Co., P. O. 


4075, Santiago Box 1291, Caracas 
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TAPER'LOCK~ 
IS THE ONLY 
TAPER-BUSHED 

SHEAVE MADE IN | 
ALL THESE SIZES 


* The TAPER-LOCK Sheave is available in Dual Duty sizes from 
frie Tes 3 to 18 inch pitch diameter, | to 6 grooves inclusive; in Dual 
: Duty and “B” TAPER-LOCK 5 to 38 inch pitch diameter, 2 to 10 
grooves inclusive; in C Sizes from 9 to 44 inch pitch diameter, 
3 to 10 grooves and in D sizes from 13 to 33 inch pitch diam- 
eter, 3 to 10 grooves inclusive. A total of 451 sizes—making 
many thousand drive combinations! 

For full details call the Dodge Transmissioneer, your 
local Dodge distributor. Look for his name under Power 
Transmission Equipment” in your classified telephone book. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 















1. Tighten screw to install. 


THE SYMBOL THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


The man who walks into your factory wearing 
this symbol is the living embodiment cf a serv- 
ice which gives you the correct answers to your 
problems in efficient mechanical transmission 
of power. He is the Dodge [ransmissioneer. 





Copyright, 1946. Dodge Mfg. Cor 


Dd 


























FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
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ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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In spinning rooms throughout the South, Standard Oil Lubricants have 


been eliminating gumming and increasing bolster and spindle life for 






many, many hours. Refined from carefully selected crudes, they permit 











higher spindle speeds and heavier packages by cushioning against vi- 


bration, and resisting hunting and lagging ...If you’re looking for lub- 





ricants you can rely on to assure more 


uniform tension and twist, and smooth- 


on! 
a Nn iT Ss Nn © ya r rr’ er, stronger yarn—call in a Standard 


Oil Lubrication Engineer and ask 





him to recommend the right lubricant and its proper application to 
your frames. . . Remember — the experience and combined facilities for 


research and testing behind Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. 








a 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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It takes an exceptional sheave to run continuously lubricating bearings. Automatic self-spacing elim- 
through every production hour, for over six years, inates dusting. They run cooler because of self- 
and still operate perfectly. Yet that is the record ventilated inter sheave spaces. Moulded from 
of thousands of RunRite Plastic Sheaves. smooth plastics, RunRite Sheaves assure longer life 
for costly harness cords. 


Time-tested plant performance of over two million 
RunRite Sheaves has definitely established them as Drop a line to our nearest representative, listed 
essential in eliminating excessive down time in the below, or direct to factory, for completely illus- 
textile industry. They are provided with self- trated literature and details. 


TULL 


aac. NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC. KNOXVILLE 2. 


| | RADE 


REPRESENTATIES 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Phone 6194, Lawrence, Mass. e Henry H. Hersey, 44 Norwood Place, Phone 2239, Creenville, S. C. 
Watson & Desmond Co., 118% Fourth St., W., Phone 3-6154, Charlotte, N. C. Harris Mfg. Co., 443 Stonewall St., Phone Main 2543, Atlanta, Ca. 
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Millions of Dayco Roll coverings have been in 
service for years. They stay and stay on the job 
because their surface is so tough it never grooves, 
hollows out, flattens or distorts. Think how 
many less ends down this could mean to you in 
a year if your roll coverings were Daycos. 


Their tough surface is only one of many ad- 
vantages. They are unaffected by hard ends 
or temperature changes. They are oil resisting, 
static free, remove more foreign elements from 
the yarn, decrease flying lint. 

Dayco Roll Coverings work with cotton, 
wool, synthetics or blends. ‘Types are available 
for revolving clearers, flat clearers or any kind 
of frame. Write today for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN SALES OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


ay 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





Large reduction of ends down. 


More foreign elements removed from 
yarn. 


Specially compounded for uniform wear, 
lengthening service life. 


Equally effective for special types of 
synthetic and synthetic blends of yarn. 


Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 
Not affected by temperature changes. 
Oil resisting and static free. 

No grooving—less ends down. 


Easy to apply. 
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Textile Printing - 1938 


“We will be most grateful if you will 
send us copies of the series of articles en- 
‘A Description and Study of Textile 
Norris Rabold, beginning 


itled, 

Printing’, by C. 

March, 1938.” 
HERBERT ROSENBERG 

American Finishing Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


© 
“Sewing Machine 


Maintenance” 

“We would appreciate having three tear 
sheets of article ‘Sewing Machine Main- 
tenance’ by Arthur Miller (July, 1946).” 

W. W. SMITH 
Zephyr Mills, Ince. 
(‘oopersburg, Pa. 


* 
Articles on Winding 


“Sometime ago you published a series of 
articles on winding, which I believe were 
written by Jess Stribling. If you happen to 
have these in pamghlet form, won't you 
please send us threé¢ copies.” 

COMER JENNINGS 
\-P & Treas., Cowikee Mills 
Fufaula, Ala. 
e 


Needs Glass Cloth 

“We are seeking the name and 
of a firm producing spun glass or fibre 
glass cloth. ... We are subscribers to your 
magazine, and searched through some batk 
numbers, but have, been unable to find 
such an ad. We would appreciate very much 
your furnishing us the name and address of 
a firm producing this cloth, if you know of 
one. We feel that we have a use for such 
a cloth.” 


address 


STUART L. WEINERTH 
George 8S. Weinerth 
Reading, Pa. 


* 
Wants to Buy Canteen 


“Three or four years ago I saw an adver- 
tisement in COTTON about a canteen on 
wheels for use in industrial plants. Can 
you give me the name and address of the 
people who make this conteen?... ” 

R. A. McCRANEY 
Supt, Morgan Cotton Mills 
Quitman, Ga. 


e 
Yarn Company Wants 


Yardage Meters for Coners 

“We have been looking thru various is- 
sues of your magazine COTTON in an effort 
to find reference to yardage meters on con- 
ing machines with automatic shutoffs. We 
would greatly appreciate any information 
concerning these devices,, if any such de- 
vices exist.” 

S. HERMAN 
Tower Brand Yarn Corp. 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
o 

Bobbin Stripper and 


Aluminum Pipe 

“In your June issue of COTTON on page 
71 you have an article headed ‘Beaumont’s 
Modern Compressor Room’ and in this ar- 
ticle you speak of the air being used for the 
operation of a bobbin stripper. We are writ- 
ing to see if you can find out what type of 
bobbin stripper this is that is operated by 
air. Whether it is used to strip card room 
bobbins or spinning room bobbins and who 
makes it. 

“... On page 98 in the article ‘Southern 
Textile Men Meet in Raleigh,’ under the 
subject of ‘Overhead Cleaning’ the article 
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By J. C. C. 


mentions blowing down with compressed air 
‘by us° of a very light and easily handled 
aluminum pipe.” We would very much like 
to locate the manufacturer of these alumi- 
num pipes and would appreciate your as 
sistance in this matter.” 

T. FE. RAHT 
V-P, Swift Spinning Mills 
Columbus, Ga. 


@ 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 
West New York, N. J. 


“In your August issue we note that in 
the reading notice announcing the opening 
of Alfred Hofmann’s southern office, you 
listed Alfred Hofmann, Inc., as being in 
New York City which is not correct since 
they are located in West New York, New 
Jersey . * 

WM. J. GALLARD 
Gallard Advertising Agency 
Irvington 11, N. J. 
(We always get 


up.) 


Pres., 
those two towns mixed 


Sf 
November Poem 

Wages go up, because prices soar. 

l’rices must rise, because labor costs more. 
One chases the other, until now and then 
You may ask which came first, the egg or 

the hen. 

Round and round the circle goes— 
Where it will stop, no one knows. 


One thing that we do know—if those who 
make textiles are going to keep from get- 
ting caught in the middle they will need 
plenty of efficient production equipment and 
supplies, and that’s what our advertising 
pages feature. That’s the sermon for this 
month, 


a 
Wants Book on Costs 
“In your May issue, I noted that the 


Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., has just 
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100th Anniversaries are special events even 
in the good old textile industry,-and Tomp- 
kins Bros. Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of knitting machines, get a ‘‘pat 
on the back’’ this month for entering the 
100-year class. 100 years ago even preced- 
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published a pamphlet entitled ‘Cotton Tex- 
tile Costs.’ I shall appreciate your for- 
warding a copy... 


OSCAR P. SNYDER 
Eagle Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
* 
National Textile Seminar— 


August Issue | 
“ It is an excellent job of reporting 


and I am delighted to see the thorough 
way in which you have presented it in your 


magazine. P ; 
H. WICKLIFFE ROSE 

American Viscose Corp. 

Wilmington, Del. 


“ and I want to congratulate you on 
the masterful job you have done all the 


way through... .” 


RICHARD S. COX 


Dean. Philadelphia Textile Institute 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
° 

Two-Thirds of Promotion 

Is Motion 

“Fourteen years ago, I wrote a letter to 
vou in which I told you that in the inside 
of my tool box was written ‘Two-thirds of 
promotion is motion’, which inspired me 
to do my work as well as I could and 
something better as others if possible. More 
than 10 years already I am a& manager of 
one of the largest cotton spinning milis in 
our country. I thank you and ‘Old-Timer 
for the advices given to me that time. I 
like to hear from you again. Since COTTON 
arrived in our country after the war, I am 
reading it again and the ‘Old-Timer’ pace 


special. . . 
H. J. G. HULLEMAN 


Enschede, Holland 


a 
Blowing Off Frames 

“We would like very much to know if 
you have information in your files con- 
cerning the various methods mills are using 
to blow off spinning frames. This is quite 
an important item with us. At the present 
time we are blowing the frames off while 
they are running and this, of course, is 
not satisfactory. .. .” 

P. H. BURROS, JR. 
Gen. Mgr., Jackson Mills 
Wellford, S. C. 

(Cleaning spinning frames comes in for 
regular discussion throughout the year and 
readers with files of back issues and cross 
indexes can study past discussions on such 


subjects. ) 





ed the War Between the States. let alone 
a few minor events such as World War II, 
World War I, Spanish-American War, and 
the Mexican War. Anyway. W. A. Ingalls, 
owner, and Eugene Craig, factory manager. 
have a fine organizaion. 
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What good is a product or service if you can’t 
depend on it? 


How far would you be in business today if 
your customers couldn’t count on you? 





Call This Man Reliability is important to the success of 
any business. 


Because central station electric service is re- 
liable, manufacturers never have to give it a 
second thought. It’s there when you need it — 
right behind the switch. 





To keep your electric service reliable, a vast 
network of nearly 5,000 circuit miles of high- 
voltage transmission lines stretches throughout 
He’s E. C. Jones, our Augusta our territory to carry the normal annual load 
Division Industrial Power En- of more than three billion kilowatt hours. 
gineer —typical of 17 in all, 
any of whom you can rely 


upon to help you solve elec- GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


tric power problems. Drop us 
a line—or ask at any office. A Citizen Wherever We Serve 














When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio 
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Look Beyond the 


» 


A GREAT MANY bDlsiness men 

are anxiously concerning 
themselves with the problem of 
just how big this current boom 
will get and how long it can last. 
Those who were in positions of 
responsibility between 1919 and 
1929 are indulging in extremely 
painful recollections. In the textile 
industry it was not necessary to 
wait until 1929 to see the bursting 
of the inflationary bubble. 


The textile industry is peculiar- 
ly vulnerable to the disastrous 
after-effects of a boom. Its prod- 
ucts are chiefly made from simple 
raw materials which are generally 
abundant, and these products can 
usually be processed rather quick- 
ly, so that in times of exorbitant 
demand the industry can respond 
rapidly to supply it, and be sud- 
denly left with inflated produc- 
tion capacities when the excess de- 
mand has been satisfied. 


Many industries have natural 
brakes applied to booming pro- 
duction so that an expanding rnar- 
ket can not be too quickly satur- 
ated. Such things as automobiles, 
railroad cars, machinery of various 
sorts, and even items like washing 
machines and radios are fabricated 
from such a variety of materials 
which can easily become scarce 
that the brakes are automatically 
applied to hold production which 
tries to expand too rapidly. 


The textile industry in general 
is not fettered by any such limita- 
tions. With a few simple raw ma- 
terials which are generally read- 
ily obtainablé, a cotton or woolen 


mill can grind out vast quantities 
of yarn and fabrics by running 
many hours of overtime’ each 
week. The inevitable effec: of 
such rapid adjustment to unusual 
demands is a speedy satisfaction 
of those demands, and when 2 cur- 
feit of goods occurs, the bottom 
can drop out of a market almost 
overnight. 

There are plenty of cotton mill 
men alive today who remember 
what happened when cotton drop- 
ped from 40 cents to less than half 
of that price in a few months. A 
fair-sized cotton mill can have 
about one million pounds of stock 
in process, and an_ inventory 
shrinkage of 40 or 50 per cent is a 
tragedy. It is very important 
therefore that mill managements 
constantly remember that as mer- 
chants’ shelves fill, the danger 
point for the textile industry is 
very near. A mill which has been 
selling on aée speculative basis 
should be put on as sound a foot- 
ing as possible before the inevit- 
able collapse comes. 


Cotton was selling for more 
than twice what it did before the 
war, and wages are approximately 
twice the prewar level. Due to 
overtime payments, employee 
earnings are probably more ‘than 
twice those of prewar in almost 
any mill. This is a very dangerous 
Situation if not carefully handled. 


We can remember numbers of 
mills, both large and small, which 
were wrecked by big, expensive 
inventories when the market col- 
lapsed in the early 20’s. The man- 
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Boom 


agers of those mills had been mak- 
ing good profits and would not be- 
lieve that the boom was over, but 
felt that it was smart business to 
create big warehouse stocks for 
still larger profits during the re- 
sumption of the boom, which they 
confidently expected. We hope 
that the experiences after the last 
war will have a sobering effect on 
the managements of textile mills 
so that as this present boom peters 
out, the mills will have only mod- 
erate inventories and their man- 
agements will resolutely refuse to 
build up big stocks which will in- 
evitably cause ruinous price com- 
petition. 

Minimum wage laws and the 
Government policy of maintaining 
what is called “parity” for cotton 
will probably prevent the bottom 
falling out, but there is noth- 
ing the Government can do to pre- 
vent a rapid collapse of demand 
when present extraordinary needs 
have been supplied and the buy- 
ing public begins fully to realize 
how much textiles have gone up in 
price since before the war. 


A collapse in demand will bring 
a corresponding collapse in profits, 
with the incidence of cutthroat 
competition for business. It makes 
little difference to the corporation 
whether it sells dollar-a-pound 
goods at a loss, or 25-cents-a- 
pound goods at a loss. The fact of 
the loss is all that counts, and re- 
gardless of what price level] the 
loss is taken at, it is equally real. 
Of course the higher the prices for 
textiles, the greater the drop in 
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demand is likely to be. While ex- 
pendable, textiles are not rapidly 
expendable like foodstuff and fuel. 


This constitutes another highly 
vulnerable spot in the position of 
the textile industry. Food, fuel and 
certain other necessary items are 
expended almost on a day-to-day 
basis, and a sudden collapse in de- 
mand is almost impossible. Tex- 
tile products, however, do not have 
to be bought at any paticular time. 
A suit of clothes can nearly always 
be made to last a little longer if the 
owner feels unable to buy a new 
one. Household txetiles can be 
made to serve for months or years 
after the owner would like to re- 
place them. When there is a gen- 
eral feeling that prices are too 
high, textile buying can shrink 
very rapidly while the buyers wait 
to see if better prices can not be 
obtained later. 


The manufacturers of machinery 
can often do a lifesaving business 
in repair parts when there is a 
shrunken demand for new ma- 
chines, but as textile products 
wear out, there is no “repair parts” 
business for the textile mills, ex- 
cept perhaps the thread manufac- 
turers. 


The textile industry is therefore 
peculiarly susceptible to the “‘boom 
and bust” cycle. It can go into high 
gear with greater intensity and 
less delay than most other indus- 
tries, and it can feel the effects of 
over-supply more rapidly and 
drastically than most stable indus- 
tries. 

For the past several years, the 
emphasis in the textile industry 
has been on staple goods. There 
has been an insatiable demand for 
practically every kind of staple, 
and this has tremendously helped 
to keep prices for goods from ris- 
ing as rapidly as wage and raw 
material increases would normally 
warrant. A mill that can concen- 
trate on a small number of staple 
constructions, and run three shifts 
producing these, can absorb costs 
which would normally be passed 
on to the purchasers under ordi- 
nary operating conditions. When 
this seller’s market ends, and nor- 
mal compétition is restored, the 
trade is going to demand novelties 
and specialties to tempt buyers 
into the stores. 
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This trend will mean increased 
costs for the mills, but the public 
may not be willing to absorb these 
costs. The foresighted manage- 
ment keeps in mind the immihence 
of a return to these competive con- 
ditions, when unlimited quantities 
of staple goods of questionable 
quality can not be sold readily at 
a profit. The smart management 
will be ready with some specialties 
when the trade begins to demiand 
them, and the mill that is left high 
and dry, with nothing but a large 
capacity for producing unwanted 
goods, will be in an unpleasant 
predicament. 


Another future problem to con- 
stantly keep in mind is that of 
quality. A boom-time market al- 
ways depreciates quality, and the 
unionization of a plant nearly al- 
ways does the same thing. Under 
wartime pressures from the Gov- 
ernment, a great many textile mill 
managements have signed con- 
tracts with labor unions and sub- 
mitted to operating conditions 


which will put them at a disadvan- \ 


tage in a highly competitive econ- 
omy, aS compared with non-union 
mills. It seems to be the experience 
in most industries that unioniza- 
tion reduces operating efficiency. 
This is exactly what might be ex- 
pected where the union steward, 
rather than the foreman, has the 
biggest say about the standards of 
output and quality. 


We have heard textile execu- 
tives admit that they were saddled 
with union contracts that might 
prove ruinous in a competitive 
market. 


During the war, the Government 
practically forced these union con- 
tracts on many mills through the 
threat of seizure of the mills unless 
practically all union demands 
were met. Following the war and 
the lapse of some of the wartime 
controls, these mills have found it 
very difficult in this present mar- 
ket to change the objectionable 
features of these union contracts. 
Under highly competitive condi- 
tions some of these labor union 
practices will have to be modified 
or the mills will probably fold up. 
Any mill management which has 
optimistically signed a contract of 
this sort merely to be able to keep 
running while business is good, 





would be wise to put up a fight at 
contract renewal time, rather than 
get caught with hopeless working 
conditions when business is bad. 


Another acute problem for the 
post-boom period is the question 


of operating hours. During this 
war, as during the last one, pro- 
duction was expanded by opera- 
ting machinery more hours per 
week, and when this expanded 
production is obviously too grest 
for the nation’s markets to absorb, 
some industry-wide decisions have 
to be reached for the solution of 
that problem. The well equipped, 
efficiently operated plant could 
probably do better to run as many 
hours as possible and keep its pro- 
duction up and unit costs down, 
but since that put millions of spin- 
dles out of business following the 
last war, it may not be an accept- 
able national policy. ‘ 


Whether we like it or not, dur- 
ing the New Deal era industry ac- 
cepted Government control of 
most of its affairs, and the Govern- 
ment is almost certain to decide 
how many hours industry may 
operate and under what condi- 
tions. The labor union answer to 
restricted production is going to 
be a 30-hour week, or perhaps a 
24-hour week, without any cut in 
wages. The labor union answer to 
every economic problem is almost 
invariably more money for less 
work, but that is not an economi- 
cally sensible answer. Sensible or 
not it is quite likely to be the 
answer imposed upon the textile 
industry unless the leaders of the 
industry foresee it and take means 
to forestall it. 


Another alternative might be 
for the Government to ban third 
shift operation, but that would re- 
sult in throwing many persons out 
of employment and is out of line 
with present governmental poli- 
cies, which are aimed at keeping 
the maximum number of persons 
employed, regardless of how much 
inflation has to be created in order 
to do it. 

The only thing we know for 


‘certain about this boom is that it 


will end. One thing that we sus- 
pect is that it may not last as long 
as some persons think, and it will 
be desirable to be as well prepared 
as possible for its ending. 
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Sulfonation is effected by treatment of oils and fats with concentrated sulfuric or chlorsulfonic acids. 


Oils. Fats and Waxes 


A generalized treatment, with emphasis on the ap- 
plieation of these products in the finishing and 
warp Sizing of cotton textile products. 


IN INDUSTRIAL practice the term 

“fat” is generally applied to 
both oils and fats; the further 
distinction is made that the term 
“oil” is applied to those fatty pro- 
ducts which are liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, and “fat’’ to those 
which are solid or semi-solid at 
ordinary temperatures. The term 
“oil” is also applied to several non- 
fatty materials such as essential 
oils and petroleum products. 


Well-Known Fatty Acids 


Fats and oils are best defined as 
those substances of plant and ani- 
mal life which consist predomi- 
nantly of triglycerol esters of the 
fatty acids; they are formed by the 
union of one molecule of glycerine 
with three molecules of the fatty 
acids. As the fatty acids contribute 
from 94 to 96 per cent of the fat 
molecule, the chemistry of fats and 
oils becomes to a large extent the 
chemistry of the fatty acids. 

The more common fatty acids 
are well known by their names, 
such as butyric acid, the four car- 


By RUSSELL GILL 


bon saturated fatty acids of butter- 
fat, stearic acid and oleic acid, the 
18 carbon fatty acids which occur 
widely in natural fats and are so 
important commercially. Precise 
melting points and _ solidifying 
points of the oils and fats are dif- 
ficult to obtain; this very impor- 
tant characteristic of industrial 
fats is usually reported as the 
titer of the fat and represents the 
solidifying point of the mixed 
fatty acids. 


Textile Waxes 


Waxes are more difficult to de- 
fine because of the wide range of 
products to which the term is ap- 
plied. Specifically, the waxes are 
differentiated from the fats by be- 
ing formed from the union of fatty 
acids of high molecular weight 
with alcohols of high molecular 
weight, and more complex than 
glycerine. The natural waxes of 
commerce which have some textile 
applications in warp sizing and 
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twine and cord polishing are the 
insect waxes, beeswax and Chinese 
wax, and the vegetable waxes, can- 
delilla and carnauba. 


Japan wax is not a wax at all, 
but is a fat, a vegetable glyceride 
obtained from the berries of a 
species of sumach common to Ja- 
pan. It is widely used as a com- 
ponent of many warp sizing ma- 
terials, but does not compete with 
beeswax, candelilla and carnauba 
as a textile polish material. 

Spermaceti, obtained from sperm 
whale oil, and sometimes referred 
to as an animal wax, is the princi- 
pal natural source of the higher 
fatty alcohol of 16 carbon atoms, 
cetyl alcohol. 


Hard Fats and “Waxes” 


In recent years there have been 
many instances of hard fats being 
represented as synthetic waxes, 
and bearing the misnomer 
“waxes,” which are predominant- 
ly marine and vegetables oils hard- 
ened by the process of hydrogena- 
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The soap industry is the second largest consumer of fats and oils. 
Detergents are produced by this saponification method 


tion. The trend in cotton warp siz- 
ing of recent years has been to- 
ward the use of higher melting 
point fats, a trend which can prob- 
ably be traced back to the incor- 
poration of the higher melting 
point Japan wax with beef tallow, 
and now made simple by the use 
of the readily available artificially 
hardened oils and fats from the 
hydrogenation process. 

To the textile chemist, the one 
most valuable characteristic of oils 
and fats is the ability to form lub- 
ricant films. In machine lubrica- 
tion the fatty oils have been large- 
ly replaced by petroleum products; 
but as. textile softeners, the fats 
and oils have been found more ef- 
ficient and versatile in affording 
lubricity to yarn and fabric. 

Much has been said regarding 
the merits of the unsaponifiable 
petroleum oils and waxes as sur- 
face textile lubricants, particularly 
with starch films in warp sizing. 
The fact that they are used in siz- 
ing at all is some argument for 
their merit in that the subsequent 
textile fabric processing in the de- 
sizing, scouring and bleaching op- 
erations requires emulsification of 
such lubricant materials for their 
removal. Such petroleum products 
as are applied in warp sizing are 
consistently incorporated with the 
saponifiable fats, oils, and waxes. 


Oils and Fats in Textiles 


In general it can be stated that 
the large volume of oils and fats 
employed in the manufacture of 
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cotton textiles is incorporated By 
the weaving mills in the slashing 
operation, before weaving, and by 
the finishing plant in the broad 
woven state, the latter operation 
consuming by far the greater ton- 
nage. It can further be stated that, 
the warp sizing operation becomes 
a problem of surface lubricity of a 
comparatively concentrated starch 
film on the yarn to insure weava- 
bility, whereas the finishing oils 
and sofeners afford an internal 
softening and lubrication effect in 
the fabric for hand and appear- 
ance. 

Practically all of the oils, fats, 
and waxes applied to cotton tex- 
tiles are processed by the textile 
chemical manufacturers’ before 
reaching the ultimate user and it 
is on the basis of this processing 
that the textile application of these 
materials will be discussed. These 
processes will be discussed under 
the following headings: (1) blend- 
ing and otherwise treating the raw 
oils, fats, and waxes in warp sizing 
compounds, (2) sulfonation, (3) 
saponification, (4) hydrogenation, 
and (5) manufacture of surface- 
active agents. 


Blending for Warp Sizing 


1. Blending and otherwise treat- 
ing raw fats and waxes in warp 
sizing compounds: 

In what has been time and again 
referred to as an art more than a 
science, this field of textile chemis- 
try has long been in the hands of 
specialists who have rendered 





service to the cotton weaving in- 
dustry in capacities as consultants, 
as well as manufacturers. 

The use of beef tallow, blended 
with other fats, oils, waxes, gums, 
and a myriad of chemicals as hy- 
groscopic agents, anti-foaming ma- 
terials, mildew inhibitors, weight- 
ing materials, and emulsifiers, has 
been standard practice. Beef tallow 
being the standard fatty material 
for cotton warp sizing, it is here 
that this animal fat should be dis- 
cussed, although even larger quan- 
tities are incorporated in textile 
fabrics in the form of sulfonated 


tallow ofteners, which will be 
mentioned later. 
Beef Tallow 


Beef tallow is the fat obtained 
from semi-solid beef fats by the 
rendering process, which usually 
involves treating the solid animal 
tissues with steam under pressure, 
thereby separating the tallow from 
the water and membrane tissue. In 
this operation the meat packing 
houses obtain a wide range of fats, 
from dark colored greases to near- 
ly white edible tallow, and consist 
of those fats which have a titer of 
below 40 degrees C. 

The greases are defined in terms 
of color and percentage of free 
fatty acids. 

The lower grades of greases 
serve as the raw material for pro- 
ducing the distilled fatty acids of 
commerce, and the higher grades 
are consumed by soapmakers. 
Trading practice in greases and the 
lower grades of tallow for soap 
production calls for determination 
of the MI U (the combined content 
of moisture, impurities, and un- 
saponifiable matter). Inedible and 
edible tallows of titer 42-50 degree 
C. and with free fatty acid contents 
of from 0.5 percent to 3 per cent 
are most desired for textile sizing 
and softening. Beef tallow is com- 
posed principally of the glycerides 
of oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids 
and the physical characteristics of 
beef tallows vary with the ratio of 
these glycerides. 


Sulfonation of Oils and Fats 


2. Sulfonation — The sulfona- 
tion of oils and fats is accomplished 
by the treatment of oils and fats 
with concentrated sulfuric or 
chlorsulfonic acids to combine or- 
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The contents of the two 
beakers demonstrate result 
of sulfonation. Left, raw oil 
and water; the two are 
separate. Right, sulfonation 
produces result as indicat- 
ed. Raw oil plus sulfuric 
acid reacts chemically to 
produce sulfonated oil and 
water. 

















ganically a portion of the acid to 
the fat molecule. The measure of 
this chemical combination is com- 
monly referred to as the percent- 
age of organically combined SO.. 

The chemist makes a distinction 
between “sulfated” and “sulfon- 
ated” fats, but commercial prac- 
tice has resulted in rather general 
usage of the terms “sulfonated oil” 
and “sulfonated tallow.”’ The re- 
sulting fatty products are water 
soluble or water miscible, making 
it possible to apply oils and fats to 
fabrics from water*solution. These 
sulfonated oils and fats are surface- 
active, are capable of wetting and 
penetrating the heaviest goods, are 
reasonably stable, and impart to 
textile fabrics the desired softness 
and fullness of hand. 

Given in Table I are figures 
from the U. S. Bureau of Census 
reports showing the oils subjected 
to sulfonation in the U. S. in 1943. 





















































Table I 
Oils Subjected to Sulfonation in the 
U. S. in 1943 

Oil Quantity 
1000 lbs. 

Fish oil 8,975 
Castor 6,586 
Tallow 5,723 
Peanut 2,218 
Cod Oil 2,146 
Neatsfoot oil 2,041 
Soybean 1,904 
Other vegetable oils 1,767 
Corn 1,318 
Marine Mammal oil 776 
Wool grease 318 
Cottonseed 272 
Grease (other than wool grease) 248 
Other liver oil 90 
Linseed 67 
Olive and olive oil foots. ........... 52 
Coconut 18 
Rapeseed 4 
Palm 1 
Total 34,524 





The textile industry consumes a 
large portion of the production of 
these sulfonatéd oils, but the 


leather, pharmaceutical, and disin- 
fectant manufacturers also con- 
sume a substantial volume. Many 
such common products as certain 


insecticides, stain removers, and 
tooth pastes contain sulfonated 
olls. 


Sulfonated Oils and Fats 
Used In Textiles 

Of the sulfonated oils and fats 
employed in textile processing, the 
following are worthy of note: 

Castor Oil: First known to the 
industry as “Turkey Red Oil’ be- 
cause of its use as a dyeing assis- 
tant, this oil has been much used 
in cotton textile finishing. It has 
the advantages of being susceptible 
to a high degree of sulfonation and 
imparting a full, leathery hand, 
but has the disadvantage of po- 
ssessing a very pronounced charac- 
teristic odor, which is easily de- 
tected in the finished cloth. Im- 
ported to this country from Brazil 
and India in the form of castor 
beans, the raw oil finds its great- 
est use in the manufacture of paint 
and varnish. 

Olive Oil: Prior to the war just 
ended, large quantities of this oil 
were imported and sulfonated for 
textile use. In 1935 the inedible 
grade of raw oil sold for 11 cents 
per pound, but by December of 
1942 the selling price had moved 
up to 52 cents per pound. The sul- 
fonated oil is an excellent textile 
softener, imparting as full and as 
soft a hand as any natural oil. 

Teaseed Oil: Very similar in 
chemical composition to olive oil, 
this material has been imported in 
small quantities from China and 
blended with olive oil for sulfona- 
tion as a textile oil. 

Peanut Oil: Of especial interest 
because of its production in the 
cotton-producing and cotton-consu- 
ming states of the southeastern U. 
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S., this oil has proven a most excel- 
lent finishing oil when sulfonated. 
In recent years the growing of pea- 
nuts for this oil has increased con- 
siderably, and it can be expected 
that the textile industry will con- 
sume increasingly large amounts. 
It is now the opinion of many fin- 
ishers that at the very back door 
of the southern cotton mill and 
bleachery is grown and produced 
one of the best textile finishing 
oils. To date the largest consumer 
of peanut oil has been the producer 
of hydrogenated vegetable shorten- 
ings where its use has been inter- 
changeable with that of cottonseed 
oil. Selling at 5.7 cents per pound 
in 1940, the ceiling price in April 
of this year was 13 cents per 
pound. 

Tallow: Commercially available 
as 50 percent and 75 percent sul- 
fonated beef tallow softeners, this 
material has long been standard as 
a textile lubricant. Capable of sul- 
fonation to a lesser degree than 
the most unsaturated oils, sul- 
fonated tallow has enjoyed wide 
spread use where weighted finishes 
are applied to cotton piece goods. 


Other Oils: A partial list of other 
oils which are being sulfonated and 


used in textile processing are: rice 
bran, corn, soybean and cocoanut 
olls. 

Fatty Alcohols: As early as 1897 
the natural occurring cetyl (sper- 
maceti) and seryl (beeswax) alco- 
hols were sulfonated, and now we 
find that the synthetically pro- 
duced fatty alcohols when sul- 
fonated are becoming increasingly 
important as softening, wetting, 
and emulsifying agents for textile 
application. 


Saponification 


The soap industry is the second 
largest consumer of fats and oils; 
only the food industry consumes 
more. During the year 1941 in the 
United States, 2,247,658,000 pounds 
of fats and oils went into edible 
products, while  2,143,857,000 
pounds were saponified in the 
production of soaps of all types. 
The exact portion of the soap pro- 
duction being consumed in textile 
processing as detergents is not 
known, but it is unquestionably a 
healthy percentage of the total. 

Of some interest to the finishers 
are the simple alkaline emulsions 
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Production method used in the hydrogenation of oils. Fat hydrogenation is a comparatively new field. 


of fatty acids and glycerides, which 
are formed by partial saponifica- 
tion. At one time in considerable 
favor as cotton softeners, these 
emulsions are now limited to spec- 
lalty products for such heavy 
mixes of starch, talc, and minerals 
as are used in backfilling, and the 
stearic acid softeners, often re- 
ferred to as the “lustre finishes.” 


Hydrogenation 


The hydrogenation, or harden- 
ing, of oils and fats consists simply 
of the direct addition of hydrogen 
to unsaturated fatty acid chains 
and is usually accomplished by 
bringing together the liquid oil, 
gaseous hydrogen, and a _ solid 
catalyst. Fat hydrogenation is a 
comparatively new field and the 
manufacturers have rather closely 
guarded their methods of produc- 
tion. 

The hardening of fats by this 
process has resulted in many sup- 
erior fats being made available to 
industry from the poorer grades 
of natural fats and oils. The ma- 
rine, or fish oils, with their charac- 
teristic fishy odor can be hardened 
to white, practically odorless fats, 
which are very similar to beef tal- 
low in character, and which have 
been used extensively as warp 
sizing lubricants and softeners for 
finishing. 

This hydrogenation of unsatu- 
rated oils and fats is an outstand- 
ing example of how man has found 
it possible to improve on some of 
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nature’s products for his own use. 
It is possible to control the process 
so as to effect a partial hardening 
as is done with cottonseed, peanut, 
and soya bean oils in the manufac; 
ture of vegetable shortenings. 


The maximum degree of harden- 
ing some of the more common 
natural oils is shown in Table II. 


Table II 


Oil Melting Point (degree C) 
When fully hydrogenated 
Coconut 43-45 


Herring; Cod; Sardine 52-55 


Whale 54-60 
Palm 56-58 
Cottonseed 62-63 
Olive; Peanut 68-69 
Soyabean; Linseed 69-71 
Castor 86-80 


The subject of hydrogenation 
must also include the production of 
fatty alcohols, which are important 
to the textile chemist as intermedi- 
ates in the production of synthetic 
detergents, wetting agents, emulsi- 
fiers, and softeners. The glycerides, 
fatty acids, or esters are hydro- 
genated at temperatures of 550-680 
degrees F. under 3000 pounds per 
square inch pressure in the pres- 
ence of catalysts, or else the fatty 
acids are combined with alcohols 
in the presence of sodium. Sev- 
eral U. S. patents have been 
granted for such production of 
fatty alcohols. 


Surface Active Agents 


There are today available to the 
textile industry a wide range of 
oil and fat derivatives which owe 
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their value to their ability to modi- 
fy the surface behavior of liquids 
in which they are dissolved. In- 
cluded in these materials are the 
detergents other than soaps; wet- 
ting agents for dyeing, finishing, 
twist-setting, bleaching, and scour- 
ing; re-wetting agents for Sanfor- 
izing; water-repellents and soften- 
ers for fabric finishing; and emulsi- 
fying agents. 

The chemical constitution of oils 
and fats makes them particularly 
well suited for the production of 
these surface-active agents, and the 
processing of textiles is probably 
the most important field for their 
application. The market is so satu- 
rated with trade names, claims. 
and modifications of so many simi- 
lar materials that a true evaluation 
of the impact of many of these ma- 
terials on the textile industry is 
not yet possible. Other than the 
soaps and sulfonated oils, which 
must also be classed as surface-ac- 
tive agents, the following are a 
few of the chemical types of ma- 
terials which are available: 

(a) Alkyl sulfates, prepared 
from fatty acids by hydrogenation 
with subsequent sulfonation. (b) 
Alkylaryl sulfates prepared from 
both fatty acid and petroleum 
fractions, (c) the cationic soften- 
ers, represented mainly by the 
quaternary ammonium compounds. 

The next decade should see the 
development of many textile appli- 


(Continued on page 55) 












Chasing Spinning Mill Waste 


“CHASE WASTE” is one of the 

catch phrases often seen paint- 
ed on walls or neatly framed in 
mill corridors and rooms. But all 
too often this excellent slogan or 
other similar slogans are permit- 
ted to stay put in their frames, 
simply occupying space without 
paying rent. 

Though waste consciousness 
should be cultivated in every 
branch of industry, a spinning mill 
is a good place to culti¥ate the ha- 
bit of “chasing waste.” 

Broadly speaking we encounter 
two groups of wastes in a spinning 
mill: legitimate waste and excess 
waste. Legitimate quantities of 
waste are usually measured by 
given standard waste percentages, 
while anything over these stan- 
dards will, of course, be excess. 

The work flow in a spinning 
mill is from the bale opening room 
to the spinning room. In order to 
review the nature of spinning mill 
wastes, the logical procedure is to 
follow each process from ware- 
house to the delivered yarn. 


Warehouse and Opening Wastes 


The cotton bales are first open- 
ed, that is the hoops are cut and 
the burlap enclosure is removed, 
then the loose bale is deposited be- 
fore the bale breakers. 

Hoops and burlap may not be 
termed a waste product. The re- 
moval of these materials for stor- 
ing and later selling may well be- 
come a wasteful procedure if the 
flocks of cotton clinging to the 
burlap are not carefully picked 
off and added to the cotton about 
to be opened at the bale breakers. 

The purpose of the bale breaker 
is primarily to open the heavily 
pressed cotton from the bale, but 
it is also desirable to remove as 
much waste matter from the cot- 
ton as possible during this pro- 
cess. The eliminated waste mat- 
ter at a bale breaker is practically 
worthless, consisting entirely of 
dirt, sand and leaf particles. By 
worthless is meant that it has no 


By JOHN B. HATFIELD 


THE AUTHOR has given some excellent suggestions on ways 

and means of eliminating and controlling waste. The 
various processes are studied from this angle, but the nutshell 
idea is that if the employee is responsible for excess waste, teach 
him. If the machine is responsible, repair it or get a new one. 


saleable value but if deposited on 
the compost pile it will make val- 
uable compost for soil enrichment 
purposes. 

All the following opening mach- 
ines are adjusted to remove dirt 
matter, and in case of cylinder 
openers and Centrif-air machines, 
there is the additional function of 
removing drops or button-like ac- 
cumulations of dead cotton. The 
efficiency of these machines can 
be judged by the eppearance of 
the wastes, and, of course, by the 
quantities weeded out. One-half 
of one percent waste matter elimi- 
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An over-filled can causes waste. 
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nated by bale breakers is about 
standard. 

Buckleys and Centrif-airs should 
not exceed .75 to 1.00 per cent. A 
long trunk line will catch addi- 
tional impurities. . 

The grid bars and screens on 
these machines should never be 
set too wide. Settings that are too 
wide will cause the loss of too 
many good fibers into waste. 


Picker Waste 


Combination pickers correctly 
set will remove from 1% to 2% 
percent waste, consisting of drops, 
fly, and leafy matter. The picker 
wastes must be checked periodi- 
cally, especially if different quali- 
ties of cottons are run through thie 
same machines. A picker proper- 
ly set for American cottons will 
not do as well if then Egyptian 
cotton is run, without resetting the 
grid bars to suit this cotton. When 
both qualities are frequently run, 
separate pickers correctly set 
should be reserved for the two 
qualities. It is not advisable to 
attempt increasing the picker 
waste percentage since any addi- 
tional one-half or one percent tak- 
en, above a healthy waste appear- 
ance, will be good staple and the 
little gain for the cards is hardly 
seen. 

When itaking picker waste per- 
centage tests, the writer thinks the 
actual weights of the waste re- 
removed from the chambers should 
be compared with the lap weight 
obtained and not with the weight 
of raw cotton fed in. The reason 
is because the raw cotton shows 
varying degrees of humidity 
(Egyptian cotton sometimes 10 to 
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Faulty roving bobbins are laid on rollers (BB). Lead end of roving 
under wooden roll (A). Bad layers will run onto floor. 























ll per cent). When very humid which we have no control. Next 
: cotton runs through the several in importance are the card strips 






stages, it loses the humidity, from cylinder and doffer. Cards 
and by the time the lap is should be stripped every two and 
rolled up it has average room hu- one-half to three hours. In this 
midity. Or, if the raw cotton is waste too we find some good sta- 
too dry, it actually turns out a_ ple. Card fly may become a costly 
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item if improper screen settings 
permit good staple to escape. 

The combing process is the last 
and most importart process in 
which actual removal of waste is 
a necessity, and therefore pres- 
cribed for standard limits. The 
percentage of waste extracted at 
combers is again dependent on the 
material, and to a great degree is 
dictated by the quality of the fi- 
nished product wanted. There is 
hardly occasion here for curbing 
wastefulness unless the workers 
have a habit of wasting too much 
sliver or lap while piecing up ends 
and creeling the laps. A certain 
amount of this kind of waste is al- 
lowed. 

Comber Waste 


All of the foregoing Comber 
waste may go back to the mixing, 
but if the amount of re-work is ex- 
cessive from pickers to spinning, 
we may well speak of an unhealthy 
condition, and remedies should be 
taken to cut down wasteful prac- 
tices particularly among the ope- 









Disposition and Remari-s 






































| greater weight than fed in by ad- 
justing itself to room conditions. —_—— Type of Wast 
| Carding Wastes 1. Warehouse Pickings 
The function of the card is two 
fold; first, to card or clean the cot- 2. vast Sand, leaves, pods 
ten, and second, to “draft down” roe 
a comparatively heavy intake to 3. Opening Drops, sand, 
; a , ; leaves, etc. 
a small sliver that is easily digest- 
ible by further processes. 4. Pickers Drops, leaves, fly 
The wastes that are eliminated 
by the cards are licker-in drops 
mixed with heavy matter, dirt 5. Carding ir — 
particles, etc. The most important rework ' 
waste at cards is the flat waste; 
that is turned out in quantities, 
depending on the grade of cotton, 6. Combing Sense gd Baoyaai 
’ , re- 
of from four to six per cent. meaner aig Bm rt 
For some lower grade cottons, ox Piecing in new 
a double worm (driving the flats) wtjhuas 
becomes necessary, which practi- 
cally doubles the flat wzste out- 
put. Unfortunately, we find a 7. Drawing Re-work 
great deal of long fibres in the Lapping 
flat waste, an occurrence over 8. Fly Bad bobbins 
Frames 
This is a wasteful example of a 
mishandled picker lap. 











Re 


3. 


. Pick off cotton sticking to burlap 


. Salvage the more valuable drops, 


. Save all waste containing fibers— 


. Watch grid bar settings. 
. All card wastes are saleable. Keep 


. Watch proper settings of screens, 


.Instruct workers to keep down 
. Instruct and supervise workers to 


. Instruct workers to piece-up end 


. Watch for correct tension. 
.As bad as it looks, it is better 


—put into mix. 


Throw on compost pile. 


throw minor waste on compost 
pile. 


throw trash on compost pile. 


waste output down to minimum. 


plates, and flats. 
Keep re-work down. 


Proper settings of all parts are 
essential. 

From an even lap a greater per- 
centage of short fibers as against 
long fibers will be found in the 
waste extracted. 


re-work waste. 
keep down re-work waste. 


before bobbin becomes too small. 


to remove a defective bobbin and 
run the spindle empty than to try 
to make it run. 

If for some reason a quantity of 
deficient bobbins have to be seg- 
regated, run them off (a few lay- 
ers in most cases) on a specially 
built machine. 

Do not cut roving with a knife. 
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rators of preparation machinery. 

While the description of wastes 
so far has been of wanted, desired 
waste, in order to boost quality, 
we come now to wastes or waste- 
ful practices that are absolutely 
unwanted if orderly procedure in 
a mill is to be upheld. 

One of these practices has al- 
ready been mentioned—excessive 
re-work. Of course it is impos- 
sible to piece-up lap ends and sil- 
ver ends in proper fashion unless 
a small piece of either end is pick- 
ed off and deposited in containers 
from which the accumulation is 
collected and put back into the 
mix. It does, of course, depend 
on the average counts in a mill 
and the cotton qualities, but no 
more than six to eight per cent re- 
work should be allowed. 


Roving Waste 


Excess roving waste may also 
occur at times, or continuously un- 
less checked. Over-stretched rov- 
ing or unskilled hands are respon- 


sible for excess in this process. If 
closely watched, a costly source of 
wastefulness can be avoided. Many 
a seemingly bad looking bobbin 
may be saved by having a few 
layers removed either by hand or 
machine and the healthy piece put 
back into production, instead of 
subjecting the whole bobbin to the 
“‘knife’’, which is bad practice and 
not allowed in many mills. Ina 
good running spinning room we 
find little excess waste, unless a 
habit of creeling-in too early is 
in force. By this, we mean to re- 
move a bobbin with more than one 
layer of roving still on it when 
creeling. 

The amount of fluker waste 
(when spinning ends break) is 
hardly controllable unless we over- 
load unskilled spinners with more 
frames than they can handle. Fin- 
ally, after having described some 
allowable wastes and pointed out 
danger of excess, we come to the 
lowly sweeps. It is unavoidable 
in a spinning mill to keep flying 





Disposition and Remarks 


— 








Process Type of Wastes 
9. Spinning Bad bobbins from 1. 
frame roving depart- 
ment. Removing 
bobbins from 
creels with more dence. 
than one layer 2.1 
still on. 
Fluker waste, 
hard waste roving is permitted). 
3 
layer of bobbins. 
4 
10. All Sweeps l 
processes implies, simply sweeps. 
2 
dropped on floors, 
3. 
waste to get in. 
11. All Re-work l 
processes 
too much roving waste. 
2 
. ing wastes. 


.A bobbin-stripper is a valuable 


. Fluker waste and hard end waste, 


. Sweeps should be, as the name 


. All white cotton, if accidentally 


. Re-work consisting of accumulat- 


. Better still, it is good practice at 


If an excessive number of tangled 
or stretched roving bobbins ap- 
pear, instruct worker to complain 
to supervisor, showing the evi- 


nstruct workers when bobbins 
may be removed to be exchanged 
with a new one. (one layer of 


machine to clean off the bottom 


while not easily controlled, must 
not be carelessly thrown on the 
floor. Provide workers with dou- 
ble compartment pocket aprons so 
they may collect these white (fi- 
ber) wastes as they go along. 


should be 
picked up and under no circum- 
stances be permitted to be swept 


up. 
Better to let the waste dealer com- 
plain of the low quality of sweeps 
he is getting than permit “white” 


ed quantities of lap, slivers of all 
kinds, and opened (ground) rov- 
ing waste may be put back into 
the mix safely if the total per- 
centage does not exceed about 10 
percent ,of which at least % must 
be the softer kind. By no means 


times to sell all or part of the rov- 








Over-stuffed aprons are another 
cause of spinning mill waste. 











particles of dust, fibers, and occa- 
sional oily waste from falling to 
the floor. But, what the writer 
terms heaping insult upon insult 
is, when workers acquire a habit 
of dropping any kind of material, 
whether it be clearer waste, fluker 
waste, etc., or good cotton to the 
floor, where it will get soiled and 
finally be swept up to join the real 
worthless trash of common 
sweeps. 

The time will come again when 
it will be too costly to bale it with 
intent to sell, and when it again 
will find its way to the boiler 
room. Then, of course, it will be 
costly. In fact it will be doubly 
costly because no waste, however 
lowly, should be burned, but put 
out to the compost pile and left 
there until decomposed, and then 
used for the soil. High labor cost 








Good white cotton may be found 
among sweeps from the floor. 
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will, of course, more and more 
push up the demarkation line 
where it will not be possible to 
handle certain wastes with profit, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that 
good material mixed in with un- 
profitable wastes calls for salvage. 
European countries with low labor 
costs but high material prices are 
doing a good salvage job, while 
unfortunately, in countries of high 
living standards and high labor 
costs, we find occasional deplor- 
able wastefulness. 

Before attempting to make a 
short recapitulation of spinning 


mill wastes and related problems, 
permit the writer to slip in a few 
observations which, to be sure, are 
not intended to hurt anybody’s 
feelings. 

1. The quality of supervision can 
be measured by the degree of 
wastefulness or waste conscious- 
ness among the workers in a mill. 

2. It is easier to let wasteful 
practices get a hold, than it is to 
remedy them. 

3. A worker who exercises his 
daily habit of salvaging waste and 
avoiding waste, is bound to ex- 
ercise these habits at home and in 





his community. Multiply the re- 
sult of such a habit by 100 million 
and make a mental picture of the 
daily savings of a great nation. 

The writer thinks this is an op- 
portune time for us all to open 
that waste salvaging campaign af- 
ter some of the war-time practices 
may have spoiled a well organized 
peace-time system. 

If the worker is responsible for 
excess waste, teach him how to 
avoid waste, and how to salvage 
waste. 

If the machine turns out excess 
waste, repair it or get a new one. 


“Definized”’’ Rayon Shrinkage Control 


THE RECENTLY developed “Defi- 

nized” process for achieving 
shrinkage control in rayon piece 
goods was described by H. F. Cree- 
gan of American Viscose Corpo- 
ration at the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 

The process in itself is relatively 
simple, according to Mr. Creegan, 
consisting of the application of 
caustic soda of high concentration 
to the grey goods, followed imme- 
diately by neutralization of the 
caustic soda. 

The fabric is then scoured and 
dyed in the usual manner. As in 
the application of resins, careful 
control is necessary. 


Details of Process 


A description of the process as 
offered by Mr. Creegan follows: 
The first step is the application to 








the grey fabric of a protective 
agent. This is applied on a padder 
at 140-150° F. 


The padded goods are then 
dried on a tenter frame at grey 
width. This framing to grey width 
is necessary to maintain the fin- 
ished width of the fabric through 
later operations. 

Care should be taken during 
frame drying to allow at least some 
warp shrinkage to take place, else 
the hand of this finished fabric 
may be thin due to low pickage. 

The next step is really a combi- 
nation of three operations; namely, 
application of the caustic, neutra- 
lization of the caustic and rinsing. 
Caustic soda of 40 per cent con- 
centration is applied on a padder 
at 80 degrees to 100 degrees F., 
with the pickup adjusted to 90 
per cent. 

The fabric is then skied for from 
5 to 30 seconds and passed into a 


Courtesy General Electric Co. 
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neutralizing bath containing 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent sulfuric acid. 
depending on the volume of liquor 
of the neutralizing bath, and the 
length of time that the fabric is 
exposed to the acid. It cannot be 
too strongly stressed that neutrali- 
zation must be carried out with 
the greatest dispatch. 

The strength of the neutralizing 
bath must be such that there is no 
gradual neutralization of caustic 
soda, but an almost complete and 
immediate neutralization. If neu- 
tralization is slow, a harsh hand 
and reduction of tensile strength 
will almost surely occur, since it 
is at lower concentrations that 
caustic is most reactive toward re- 
generated cellulose. 

Neutralization is followed by hot 
water rinsing, and a passage 
through soda ash to neutralize any 
excess acid. 

The “Definized” process was de- 
veloped by the Alrose Chemical Co 


Tenter, left, is equipped with 
photo-electric weft straightening 
control equipment. And padder, 
below, is type employed to apply 
protective agent to the grey goods 
at 140-150° F. 
Courtesy H. W. Butterworth € Sone Co. 














MEETING in New York on Octo- 

ber 23-24, The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., elected Percy S. 
Howe of American Thread Com- 
pany, as chairman of the board, 
succeeding Hugh M. Comer of Av- 
ondale Mills; heard Mr. Comer re- 
view the Institute’s activities of the 
past 20 years; and pondered the 
opinions of three economists for 
the future. 


Stream Pollution 


With the public demanding that 
sources of stream pollution be 
corrected, Burt Johnson of the In- 
stitute of Textile Tethnology de- 
scribed the program under way on 
methods of economically and sure- 
ly treating textile wastes so that 
when the crack-down comes the 
industry will have facts upon 
which to base a system of textile 
waste treatment. 

The ITT expects to build up a 
bank of fundamental knowledge 
by laboratory experiments upon 
which the art of treating wastes on 
a large scale can be founded. Re- 
sults found by test tube experi- 
ments will be tested further by 
laboratory pilot plant operations. 

Dr. Johnson explained that at 
present there is no particular as- 
surance that re-utilization of 
wastes can be achieved on an ec- 
onomical basis, but emphasized 
that the re-use of recovered wastes 
is always a part of the thinking 
during development work. 

The speaker termed it mistaken 
and false propaganda to infer that 
all streams have been completely 
ruined by contamination from city 
and industrial plants. Recommen- 
dations for correction and disposal 
of textile wastes will not be made 
by the Institute before concrete 
evidence is available. Dr. Johnson 
called attention to expensive 
waste-treating structures at finish- 
ing and dyeing plans which have 
been abandoned for one reason or 
another, and pointed out that 
through research work it is hoped 
that such ill-advised investments 
may be avoided. 

C. T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, re- 
ferred to the break in the cotton 
market and for consumption of the 








general public explained that the 
spinning and weaving divisions of 
the cotton textile industry are not 
in the business of cotton manufac- 
ure for any speculative purpose, 
but that their business is to manu- 
facture goods for sale. He caution- 
ed that certain types of operators 
who follow procedures known to 
be wrong stand a chance to lose 
their own hides. 


Need for Research 


Hugh M. Comer, outgoing chair- 
man of the board of the Institute 
told of the need for research and 
development in the field of indus- 
trial relations. Then touching on 
public relations he cautioned that 
the status of the company locally 
must be given more thought, and 
quoting another source he advised 
that an organization could have a 
very pleasant national odor but 
B.O. in its own home town. 

“It is my conviction that we are 
facing the prospect of a business 
recession, probably within the 
next few months, and not later 
than next spring,” said Stacy May, 
director of economic intelligence, 
R.C.A. International. Mr. May did 
not think it would be a recession 
approaching the magnitude or du- 
ration of that following World War 
I, but said that it could be serious 
enough, if a sufficient number of 
mistakes are made, to set industry 
back for a considerable period. 


He considered it perfectly pos- 
sible that an orderly transition 
could be made if there were suf- 
ficient collective wisdom in man- 
agement, labor, agricultural, and 
government groups to solve the 
problems, but his pessimism stem- 
med from the laek of conviction 
that such collective wisdom could 
be mobilized. 

The world cotton situation was 
discussed by P. K. Norris of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Norris considered southern Brazil 
to be the greatest competitor the 
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Eeonomists Speak at NY Meet 
of Cotton-Textile Institute 


American cotton producer has to- 
day. He based his opinion on the 
facts that Brazil has the land, a 
favorable growing season, and rea- 
sonably low costs. The speaker 
explained that cotton grown in 
southern Brazil is approximately 
identical with the cotton grown 
throughout the cotton belt of 
this country, and is sold by firms 
with well-established reputations 
for fair-dealing. 

Speaking on impending tariff 
controversaries, H. W. Rose, presi- 
dent, American Tariff League, 
called for a flexible tariff, with 
continuous studies of the rapidly 
changing conditions, a strong Tar- 
iff Commission to review them, 
and changes in rates to meet the 
conditions from time to time. He 
suggested an equitable tariff, ex- 
plaining that it is one that enables 
the domestic producer to compete 
in his home market with the fore- 
ign producer. 

According to A. W. Zelomek. 
economist, International Statistical 
Bureau, Inc., textile fiber con- 
sumption (prewar types only) for 
the three to five year period be- 
ginning in 1948 should average 
about 40 per cent above the 1939 
level, with new types of yarn 
adding another half billion pounds 
to the total. Mr. Zelomek believed 
that a real selling problem will 
face the mills next spring. He fore- 
cast that staple rayon fiber will 
make heavier inroads into cotton, 
and in turn will be intruded upon 
by staples produced from new syn- 
thetics, with the development of 
nylon in the spun fiber field being 
especially significant. 

C. T. Murchison was re-elected 
president of the Institute. Vice- 
presidents elected at the annual 
meeing were Walter S. Montgom- 
ery of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and H. P. Claussen of Bemis 
Bag Co., Boston, Mass. Paul B. 
Halstead was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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PRESENT DAY methods, prob- 

lems, and the seniority rules 
that are in force offer a hindrance 
to the training of tomorrow’s su- 
pervisors to such an extent that in 
a few years the industr yis going to 
be seriously handicapped by not 
having supervisors with sufficient 
practical experience and know 
how. 

We have never felt that a su- 
pervisor could be properly train- 
ed by going through the mill with 
a clip board, stop watch, and speed 
indicator; nor do we feel that he 
can come out of textile school and 
sit in the “super’s” office for six 
months reading reports, with an 
occasional walk through the mill 
“looking wise,” and then take over 
successfully the supervision of a 
plant or department. 

No amount of title will give ex- 
perience that will win confidence 
of the workers. We do not feel 
that a prospective supervisor 
should be simply tossed a pair of 
brooms or a scrubbing mop and 
told, “Now its up to you, I had to 
get mine the hard way, so will 
you!” 


Supervisor Still Responsible 
for Production and Quality 


The position of today’s supervis- 
or is no longer being filled by phy- 
sical giants, or domineering self- 
assertive personalities as has often 
been the case in the past. Neither 
can the position be filled with 
“pencil-pushing slip-stick” experts. 
The position of supervisor must 
be filled by men who can create 
goodwill and inspire loyalty with- 
in the ranks of the workmen. 

Maximum production and su- 
perior quality at a low cost are 
still the major responsibilities of 
a supervisor. 

The supervisor must coordinate 
the work of the department with 
the other departments of the plant, 
secure quality, quantity at low cost, 
prevent spoilage of stock and ma- 
chines, unnecessary repairs, re- 
duce accidents, prevent and settle 
grievances, and above all enlist 






Training Tomorrow’s 


Workers and stockholders alike deserve 
the right te have capable supervisors. 


goodwill and cooperation of the 
workers. All of this has been made 
more complex by the changes in 
legislation and the changes in the 
social order, which have come 
about in the past few years. The 
writer doesn’t see any indication 
that the problems of a supervisor 
will become any simpler in the 
near or distant future. For this 
reason we are extremely worried 
about the future supervision of 
the industry. 


To perform well the duties out- 
lined, a supervisor must know the 
capacity of his machines and keep 
them running, he must have the 
ability and the knowledge which 
will enable him to instruct me 
how to use the machines; he must 
keep track of his department’s 
cost, both operating and supply 
and repair costs. He must keep 
production and personnel records, 
and by no means the least, under- 
stand the capacity and tempera- 
ment of his employees. 

With the foregoing in mind, the 
writer feels that unless some steps 
are taken to develop supervisors, 
the industry will in the end suf- 
fer from lack of capable, intelli- 
gent, and experienced supervisors. 


Supervisor Training 


Our suggestion is that the indus- 
try bring into the plants techni- 
cally trained men and supplement 
their technical training with a 
planned and directed course that 
is designed to let them learn by 
doing, and to broaden their out- 
look by actually coming in con- 
tact with the men and the ma- 
chines at work. 

Also, another source of super- 
visor material is the returned vet- 





the organization. . . . 


PREPARED by a mill superintendent. this discussion brings up 

an old question, but offers a definite solution. Included 
is a working plan for the training of future supervisors, The 
author takes a punch at those mills that are chronic users of 
outside supervisors—the ones that fail to promote from within 


—The Editors. 
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eran. Many of these men have re- 
ceived added technical training 
while in the armed forces, Many 
have served as instructors and 
have had special instruction in 
training methods, It is our belief 
that an instructor who could teach 
men to operate and fire our mod- 
ern automatic weapons in a few 
weeks time, and themselves be- 
come instructors in only a few 
months time, has acquired the 
basic principles of the art of in- 
structing and is capable of in- 
structing an operator to run any 
job in a cotton mill, if he is first 
given an opportunity to learn the 
industrial operations. That these 
men have technical knowledge, 
and leadership ability is evidenced 
by the number of our returning 
veterans who are wearing sergeant 
stripes. Bear in mind that these 
boys also have seniority, which 
makes it easy to move them into 
promotional spots without running 
afoul of any seniority plan. 

To begin with, there must be an 
accurate determination and _ se- 
lection of those persons who are 
to be trained as supervisors. These 
men must possess certain personal 
craits. They must have character, 
honesty, self-control, patience, vis- 
ion, perseverance, leadership 
imagination, a spirit of coopera- 
tion and service, and an under- 
standing of human nature. Cer- 
tainly many of our returning vet- 
erans possess all or most of these 
traits, and the military training 
certainly brought out and develop- 
ed many of these latent qualities 
in most of our returning workers. 

Responsibility and authority in 
the administration of any program 
to train these potential supervis- 
ors must be definitely fixed and 
allocated. This training must be on, 
a par with other activities and 
must not be merely incidental. An. 
appropriate and adequate system 
of records must be kept. Definite 
standards of achievement must be: 
formulated. 
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Textile Supervisors 


By A MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


In a real sense, supervisor train- 
ing is more urgent than employee 
training because supervisor ability 
is relatively more scarce than 
operating or mechanical ability. No 
mill can depend entirely on out- 
side sources for an adequate sup- 
ply of supervisory talent, and if 
the mill continually draws from 
outside sources, that mill or or- 
ganization is fot bearing its full 
load or share in cormaparison to the 
rest of the industry. Also, that mill 
or organization is breaking down 
the promotional incentive and 
leaving the company policy wide 
open for a very just criticism. 


Incentive for Future Supervisors 


" 
Without a definite program, 
younger men of ambition and 
potential supervisory ability re- 
ceive only such incidental in- 
struction as the inclination, time, 
and opportunities of experienced 
supervisors and experienced work- 
ers permit. Such a method of train- 
ing of supervision is both wasteful 
and unsatisfactory, and has little 
excuse in a progressive plant. 


A Plan in Use 
By One Company 


We know of a plan that one 
company is following. The com- 
pany is taking a group of return- 
ed veterans who have the prev- 
iouSly stated qualifications, or are 
thought to have, and an equal 
number of technical school grad- 
uates, forming these into a spec- 
ial group. 

These boys are assured that they 
are a part of the supervisory staff, 
and that they are to get training 
which will enable them to take on 
the duties of a supervisor as they 
gain actual mill experience, know- 
ledge of the company’s system, 
methods and policies, of course 
as vacancies occur in the mill. At 
the same time, it is made clear to 
these men that they are to advance 
by their efforts and that they will 


gain promotion as they prove their 
worth, and that they will not be 
promoted simply because they are 
members of this special group. 
These men are also advised that at 
the end of a twelve months per- 
iod they will be told whether or 
not they have the qualifications 
that will enable them to fit into 
the organization. If it is thought 
that these men do not have the 
qualifications they will be told 
frankly and advised to follow 
some other line, rather than pre- 
paring for a supervisor’s position. 

These men are paid enough to 
enable them to be comfortable and 
keep their self-respect, but at the 
same time it is pointed out to them 
that they might as well expect to 
make some sacrifices of pleasure— 
that they are working men and 
not the company’s favorites. 

The present supervisors are told 
that these men in no way are a 
threat to their jobs, but rather a 
help after they receive actual ex- 
perience, 


Theory and Practice 
Employed by Trainees 


This group of trainees is assign- 
ed to different departments, and 
held responsible to the overseer of 
that department. These boys be- 
come extras in that department and 
fill in on regular jobs when need- 
ed. Also, they are called upon to 
fill in in other departments when 
needed. The assistant superintend- 
ent acts as a clearing agent for 
this kind of shift. At the same time 
he keeps the necessary program 
records and a daily log on every- 
thing that each member of this 
group does—seeing that the boy is 
not sidetracked on some single 
job and left there by some mis- 


guided motive of a possibly jeal- 
ous assistant supervisor. 

Wherever test control work is 
needed such as end down tests, 
loom stop tests, waste checks, 
throw-out checks, etc., these men 
are called upon to do this work. 
Also, when special machinery 
changes, overhauling, and emer- 
gency repairs are to be done, these 
boys are used. Every effort is 
made to team the man with tech- 
nical training with one of the boys 
who is short on theory but who 
possesses some of the skills. In 
this manner it is felt that the man 
with practical knowledge will im- 
part some of his knowledge of 
skills in return for some of the 
technical theory that the other 
man possesses. 

These men all take a planned 
course in foremanship training. 
Monthly they are interviewed and 
graded by each overseer. These 
men are used with one of the su- 
pervisors in making safety in- 
spection, They are assigned to the 
cotton grader, purchasing depart- 
ment, personnel office, cost de- 
partment, laboratory, etc., for a 
day or two at the time: Quarterly 
the superintendent, along with the 
assistant, sits down for a question 
and answer period, and takes these 
men on visits to other mills. 

The plan outlined has not Leen 
in force long enough to judge re- 
sults, but it has been in force long 
enough to know that it is work- 
able. The writer feels that the 
plan is a long range program in 
that it will be a matter of three 
or four years before the mill real- 
ly begins to see results. 

As we have already said, the 
position of supervisor is no long- 
er being filled by a person hav- 
ing an unusual physique, domi- 
neering personality, or the best 
mechanical knowledge. Such a 
person may have the confidence 
of the management, but he sel- 
dom gains the confidence of the 
workers. Today’s industry needs 
and is seeking a larger measure 

(Continued on page 148) 





for a very just criticism.” 





“No mill can depend entirely on outside sources for an ade- 
quate supply of supervisory talent, and if the mill continually 
draws from outside sources, that mill or organization is not bear- 
ing its full load or share in comparison to the rest of the in- 
dustry. Also, that mill or organization is breaking down the pro- 
motional] incentive and leaving the company policy wide open 
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Manager, The Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 


Cooleemee, North Carolina. 


REALIZING THAT the overhead 

cleaning job is physically hard, 
that it is expensive, and at best 
difficult to keep a man satisfied 
while on it, about eighteen months 
ago. we decided. to.try to clean.our 
card room in some mechanical 
manner. In cleaning the depart- 
ment normally we had a direct 
cost of approximately $50.00 per 
week, and taken together with the 
loss Of production due to cards be- 
ing down when cleaning was done 
over them, we estimate that over- 
head cleaning was costing us ap- 
proximately $1.50 per operating 
hour. 


When we thought of a mechan- 
ical cleaner, realizing that air was 
the most effective medium for dis- 
turbing lint, we decided to try 
running a fan on a continuous 
overhead track to cover the room 
on a regular time cycle and often 
enough to keep any accumulation 
of lint from damaging the stock 
in process when blown into it. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
fact, however, that one of the 
problems presenting itself with 
such an installation would be the 
obstructions such as driving belts. 
motors, pipes, etc. in a card room. 
It was largely overcome by mount- 
ing a 20” propeller type fan on a 
standard electric monorail trolley 
that was pulled along the track by 
a rubber wheel driving unit, with 
the track located approximately 
over the card cylinder shaft. It 
was found that this size fan, when 
mounted in this manner could cov- 
er the room without many off-sets 
around obstructions. 

The fan was a 3-blade, high vel- 
ocity type, and was set to normally 
blow against the ceiling at a 45° 
angle, thereby concentrating a col- 
umn of air against the ceiling at 
all times ahead of the unit. The 


_ unit was made to travel a continu- 
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ous loop on a monorail track at a 
speed of 100 feet per minute, and 
made a complete circuit of the 
loop every 27 minutes. It required 
2300 feet of track to cover the 
cards located in this room. The 
tracks are located approximately 
13 feet apart with proper curves 
at the end to tie all the straight 
runs into a continuous loop. After 
the installation was duly made, 
with the cooperation of the manu- 
facturer, and when the unit was 
first put into operation, the card 






Mechanical Card Room Cleaning 


By E. M. HOLT 


room had been operating for sev- 
eral weeks with no cleaning having 
been done overhead, due to short- 
age of help. This card room has 
222 cards, running about 13 pounds 
per hour on low to medium grade, 
7%” to 1” cotton. One can readily 
imagine the accumulation of lint 
that had taken place. 

We, therefore, started the clean- 
er with the cards standing and 
ends broken. On the first trip the 
effect was like a tornado with lint 
rolling ahead of the fan and fall- 
ing to the floor in 10” to 12” thick 
rolls. Yet, in two complete cycles 
the fan had successfully blown 
down the three weeks accumula- 


A column of air is thrown against the ceiling to eliminate lint. 
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tion so that ends could be put up 
and cards started and the cleaner 
remain in action. From that time 
to the present, a period of about 
four months, there has been no 
hand cleaning or other cleaning of 
the ceiling or pipes except that 
done by the mechanical cleaner. 
The pictures accompanying this ar- 
ticle show that other cleaning was 
not necessary. 


Changes Were Made 


Of course, there have been 
changes and experiments made 
from the original plans. For ex- 
ample, the fan was first set per- 
manently in a fixed position with 
its axis parallel Lo the track longi- 
tudinally but it is now equipped 
with a quadrant so fhat it can be 
stopped and set up to 180° on the 
vertical axis. We use this for the 
purpose of (during the lunch hour) 
turning the fan on its axis to al- 
low it to clean with the stream of 
air in a new direction so that more 
effective blowing down of the 
walls, windows, and opposite side 
of the columns can be accomp- 
lished. This also helps, which one 
can imagine, as there is a tenden- 
cy to accumulate some lint on the 
opposite side of the air stream 
when the fan is operating in its 
usual position, that is, parallel with 
the track and at a 45° angle to- 
wards the ceiling. By examination 
of the accompanying pictures one 
will notice that two fans are 
mounted on the unit. The smaller 
fan was originally installed to di- 
rect a column of air downward to- 
wards the cards at a very low ve- 
locity and while this worked suc- 
cessfully to some extent, we have 








Appearance of card room after eight weeks of operating fans, with 
no hand cleaning necessary. Note cleanliness overhead. 


since determined that the extra 
fan is not needed. Besides direct- 
ing the fan upward at a 45° angle, 
it can also be directed downward 
at the same angle, and with the 
cards standing and their ends 
broken down this strong stream of 
air can be directed towards the 
cards to clean them while they are 
idle as well as the floor. We have 
resorted to this method only a few 
times. 


In this card room there is carded 
both white and colored stock. And 
one of our fears was that there 
might be some mixing of the white 
in the colored sliver, or vice versa, 


Lp Lp Lr 


by the fan. But since the cycle is 
completed often enough not to al- 
low large accumulations to be 
blown into the work we have ex- 
perienced no difficulty whatever 
with this problem. In our original 
thinking it was not taken into con- 
sideration, but one of the evident 
results from the experiment was 
that after the cleaner had been 
operating for a week, there was a 
pick-up in the employee morale. 
That is to say, they liked it, and 
felt the company had _ installed 
something to make their working 
place more sanitary and working 
conditions more desirable. 





Oils, Fats and Waxes 
(Continued from page 46) 


cations of the newer products of 
industrial research made from 
both the synthetic and the natural 
oils, fats, and waxes. This should 
be particularly true in the broad 
field of surface-active agents made 
from petroleum fractions, as well 
as the fatty acid derivatives. It can 
be expected that the synthetic de- 
tergents, the so-called soapless- 


soaps, the fatty alcohols, and other 
substantive softeners, the organic 
wetting, re-wetting, and emulsify- 
ing agents will find increased us- 


- 
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age in textile yarn and fabric pro- 
cessing. 

It should be borne in mind that 
these modern materials are largely 
the modifications of existing nat- 
ural fats and oils and their in- 
creased usage will not mean the 
replacement of fats and oils in 
textile processing. As a case in 
point, the Department of Agricul- 
ture found it necessary in March 
of this year to amend a previously 
issued War Food Order by includ- 
ing synthetic detergents made 
from fats and oils under the quota 
restrictions on the use of fats and 
oils in the manufacture of soap. 
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The textile chemical manufac- 
turers and processors are rapidly 
developing new products and new 
applications of known materials 
which will have a marked in- 
fluence on textile processing as it 
is known today. This brief review 
of the application of fats, oils, and 
waxes to textile processing has 
been intended to bring the reader 
up-to-date in an important field of 
textile chemistry, which can be ex- 
pected to become more and more 
complicated chemically, and which 
will become even more specialized 
as a branch of industry closely al- 
lied to textile production. 
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ACTUAL DOLLAR savings 
through the use of a planned 
safety program and an adequate 
system of follow-up are shown by 
the accompanying graph, prepared 
by A. C. Phelps, personnel director, 
Brandon Corporation, Greenville, 
S. C. A glance at the chart shows 
workman’s compensation costs be- 
fore and after an organized safety 
program; the reduction in accident 
frequency is also charted. 

The value of systematic records 
and follow-up in accident preven- 
tion work is amply told in the fol- 
lowing abstract of an address by 
Mr. Phelps, presented before the 
South Carolina division of the 
Southern Textile Association: 


The chart details our experience 
from November 1, 1938 to 1946. 
The top line represents the work- 
man’s compensation cost per 1,000 
hours worked, by years. The factor 
of cost is one by which the work of 
every supervisor is judged. The 
cost of workman’s compensation 
payments per thousand man-hours 
worked increased steadily from 
$1.67 in 1938-39 to $6.57 in 1941-42. 

The first vertical line represents 


































































Accident Follow-Up 





the time when organized personnel 
work began. This consisted of 
sytematic selection as far as man- 
power shortages would permit, 
weeding out the physically and 
morally undesirable applicants for 
jobs, and the keeping of careful 
records of work habits as evi- 
denced by attendance, sicknesses, 
warnings for poor work, etc. Then 
after the preliminary work of or- 
ganizing employment, personnel 
system, and records was over, the 
accident prevention program was 
begun. 


Work Coordinated 


In July 1942 organized follow-up 
of disabling accident cases was in- 
augurated. This is shown by the 
second vertical line on the graph. 
Careful attention was paid to co- 
ordination of the work of insur- 








BRANDON CORPORATION—ACCIDENT ANALYSIS AND REPORT 
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Pays Dividends 


By A. C. PHELPS 


Personnel Director, Brandon Corp.., 
Greenville, S. C. 


ance carriers, doctors, supervisors 
and investigators. The main object 
of this was to eliminate as far as 
possible faked injuries and exorbi- 
tant claims, of which we were con- 
vinced there were many. Along 
with this program went training 
of supervisors in their part of the 
investigation and follow-up of acci- 
dents. 

The first part of the program 
was designed to rebuild the con- 
fidence of supervisors in higher 
executive backing on their disabl- 
ing accidents. 

For the year 1942-43 the com- 
pensation cost per thousand man- 
hours fell from $6.57 to $5.79, or 
12 per cent, despite a wage rise of 
15.4 per cent. 

The average weekly wage deter- 
mines the dollar and cents paid 
for a specific injury because, for 
example, the loss of a thumb is 
and has been fixed at 60 weeks of 
compensation. Therefore, an aver- 
age weekly wage of $20.00, which 
gives a compensation rate of $12.00 
weekly, means payment of $720.00 
plus disfigurement, for loss of a 
thumb, while an average weekly 
wage of $30.00, which produces a 
compensation rate of $18.00 week- 
ly, means payment of $1080, for 
loss of the same member. 


Causes of Accidents 


The next step was to examine 
all causes of accidents, using the 
knowledge and experience of oth- 
ers, otherwise we would not have 
been able to gain except by our 
own costly experience. A number 
of factors were discovered, among 
them being: (1). 88 per cent of ac- 
cidents are caused by human fac- 
tors, 12 per cent by mechanical 
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Chart showing eight years’ experience in compensation insurance costs in relation to accident analysis. 


factors. About 2 per cent are un- 
avoidable. (2). Prompt and effi- 
cient first aid is necessary to pre- 
vent infections. (3). Decrease in ac- 
cidents is invariably accompanied 
by increase in quantity and qual- 
ity of production. 

(4). Accident prevention is an 
every-minute part of production, 
and as such is the natural respon- 
sibility of every supervisory per- 
son. (5). The time to investigate 
any accident is as soon as possible 
after it occurs, before recollections 
have a chance to change. (6). Pol- 
icy in safety is a function of top 
management. (7). Supervisors are 
entitled to systematic and accu- 
rate records and analyses of acci- 
dents to enable them to spot bad 
conditions or bad work habits. 

By reference to chart it will be 
seen that the actual injury rate 
decreased when our system and 
follow-up were used. 

Records used in the system are 


described: “Notice of Injury or 
Treatment” is addressed to the sup- 
ervisor of the injured party and 
originates in the first aid depart- 
ment. This report should be trans- 
mitted to the supervisor by some- 
one other than the injured party, 
and promptly. It is protection 
against the type of claim that orig- 
inates outside the plant, and later, 
when infection sets in, is remem- 


bered and claimed as an injury 
connected with work. On the back 
of this form is the supervisor's fol- 
low-up, with space provided for 
his investigation of the accident. 

The “Accident Analysis and Re- 
port” is provided monthly for the 
superintendents and _ supervisors. 
This enables the supervisor to spot 
causes and persons concerned with 
most accidents. 


Accident Prevention at Springs 


By JOHN D. GREEN 


Manager, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, S. C. 


SPRINGS Cotton Mills were re- 

cently awarded a flag for excel- 
lency in accident prevention work. 
The record by the Springs group 
of 2.2 lost time accident frequency 
as compared to the South Carolina 
textile group insured by the Lib- 
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erty Mutual Insurance Company 
of 8.0, and compared to the na- 
tional expectancy lost time fre- 
quency of from 10 to 20, was at- 
tained by the 10,000 employees of 
the mills. 

How this result was achieved 
and a description of the program 
in effect is described in the fol- 
lowing abstract of a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Green and George 
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Firm’s Name 


REPORT OF ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


THIS I8 TO BE MADE OUT AND TURNED IN NOT LATER THAN THE DAY FOLLOWING THE 
ACCIDENT BY THE FOREMAN, OVERSEER, OR SUPERVISOR OF THE INJURED EMPLOYEE 


(This form dees net take the place of the regular accident report te be sent te the insurance carrier, or any legal form required.) 





Name of Employee 


Date 
Check No. 





Dept. No. 











Date and hour of accident 





Nature of Injury (Brief Statement) 





Place where accident occurred p 





How accident occurred 












































D. Baker of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C. The address 
was delivered by Mr. Green before 
the South Carolina division of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


Monthly Meeting 


A safety group composed of all 
| the supervisory staff including 
superintendents, overseers, assist- 
ant overseers, and second hands 
conducts a safety program meeting 
the last Wednesday of each month. 
This group is divided into two 
teams. Teams are composed of 
overseers from each department 
so that they include an equal num- 
ber of overseers and man-hours of 
operation from each department in 
the mill. This prevents one full 
department from competing with 
another full department, which 
would leave room for argument as 
to the hours operated and to the 
hazards involved. 


Plant Inspected 


Prior to the meeting, a plant in- 
if spection is conducted by men se- 
| lected from this safety group. No 





























t cause of the accident) 





The foreman, overseer, or supervisor of the injured person must 
investigate and report quickly. He must analyze the cause. 


overseer inspects his own depart- 
ment, and he may delegate an as- 
sistant to make his inspection for 
him. The inspectors’ findings and 
recommendations are turned in to 
the secretary prior to the 20th of 
the month. 


The secretary furnishes the sup- 
erintendent of each department a 
copy of the inspection report so 
that he can handle any findings 
or recommendations before the 
safety meeting. These inspection 
reports are read at the meetings 
and the recommendations are stud- 
ied closely. 


Certain members at the meeting 
are designated by the chairman to 
see that the recommendations are 
carried out. 


All members of each team are 
furnished a mimeographed copy of 
the comparative standing of the 
teams and a list of the accidents 
that have happened during the 
current month. The standings of 
these safety teams are kept by the 
month and the losing team each 
month makes a small donation to 
the safety club treasury and oc- 





casionally the safety club has a 
barbecue or fish fry with these 
funds. 


Responsibility Discussed 


A list containing the team cap- 
tain’s name, name of injured em- 
ployee, type of injury, and per- 
centage of responsibility for the 
injury is thoroughly discussed at 
this meeting. Occasionally the in- 
jured employee is invited to the 
meeting to listen to this discussion 
and answer any questions concern- 
ing his or her part that might give 
light to future prevention of simi- 
lar accidents. 

When an accident occurs in the 
plant, the department head makes 
out an injury responsibility report 
which is part of the above men- 
tioned discussion. This report gives 
room to place the responsibility 
on the injured employee, the sup- 
ervision, the hazard of the job, or 
other responsibilities. For instance, 
an accident could be credited 50% 
to the injured employee and 50% 
to the hazard of the job, etc. 

We feel that this open forum 
discussion and diagnosis of acci- 
dent responsibility tends to keep 
interest in getting better results 
from the supervisors in handling 
all matters of safety with the per- 
sonnel. 


Handle Immediately 


Particular stress is placed on the 
immediate handling of each acci- 
dent regardless of how minor it 
may be. We have found that fol- 
lowing up a minor accident has 
helped us prevent more serious or 
lost-time accidents. 

First aid equipment is furnshed 
each department and trained em- 
ployees on each shift administer 
first aid. If there is any doubt con- 
cerning the seriousness of the in- 
jury, the employee is sent to the 
doctor or carried directly to the 
hospital. Lists are made at each 
first aid station of all injuries and 
the supervisor is responsible for 
following up each injured em- 
ployee to see that continued treat- 
ment is given where necessary. 

A representative of the insur- 
ance company attends each month- 
ly meeting and brings an accident 
of the month message. Occasion- 


(Continued On page 63) 
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MATERIALS used for sizing are 

about like the materials used 
in baking a cake. A good cook can 
make a passable cake with low- 
grade materials, but a poor cook 
can ruin the best of materials. To 
have a good cake it is necessary to 
have both good materials and 2 
good cook. And to obtain a well- 
sized warp, the slasher man must 
be furnished with quality mater- 
ials which are the same every time 
he gets a new batch. 

But too much reliance can not 
be put on the materials alone. 
They must be properly handled, 
and the slashing equipment must 
be kept in tip-top shape for the 
best results. A good size will make 
bad yarns run better. No size yet 
developed will make a good yarn 
from a bad one, or produce a high- 
grade warp in an inefficient slash- 
er room. 


Take Time to Select Materials 


Care in the choice of materials* 
will save many times the amount 
of time spent on their selection. 
Particular attention should be paid 
to obtaining uniform materials. 
This can usually be guaranteed by 
dealing with companies which 
-have a reputation that they must 
uphold. 

With regard to trying new 
brands or new types of materials 
from time to time, the thought be- 


Cotton Warp Sizing 





By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Se. 


Materials for sizing. Starch and its action— 
effect of heating and agitation—viscosity curves— 


various types of starches used for warp sizing. 


Article 3 


hind this is good. But the super- 
intendent must make such trials at 
a time when he can afford to give 
his own time to making certain 
that any changes noticed are real- 
ly due to the materials, and not to 
normal variations that show up 
now and then in a mill due to 
labor or to cotton variations. 


The mill man who tries every 
new thing that comes along with- 
out seriously investigating the re- 
sults produced by each one, usual- 
ly ends up with no more know- 
ledge, and with a much more er- 
ratic weave room. 

The list of possible materials for 
use in sizing is great. This chapter 
will deal with the general types of 
materials, and describe several 


These photomicrographs of various starches show structures of (top, 
left to right) tapioca, corn, rice, (below) rye, sago, and potato. 
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examples in each type of the more 
common materials. Choice of a 
material in each category will de- 
pend on many considerations such 
as uniformity, availability, effect 
produced on the sized warp as 
compared with other materials in 
the same category, cost, compati- 
bility with other materials used, 
etc. 

The mere presence of certain 
materials is not sufficient to pro- 
duce a good size. For instance, we 
might say that a good soap should 
contain at least 75 per cent of 
tallow. But a mixture of 75 per 
cent tallow and 25 per cent starch 
would not be worth much for 
washing. The tallow must first be 
transformed into a good detergent 
by chemical reaction with alkali. 
Materials must be properly com- 
bined to be effective. 

Types of Materials. Materials for 
sizing are classified into different 
categories according to the quali- 
ties they give the size. Some may 
fall into more than one category, 
as for instance, zinc chloride, 
which is at the same time a preser- 
vative, a diliquescent, and a film- 
forming agent for starch. 

The categories generally con- 
sidered are: Adhesives or binders, 
softeners, lubricants (these two 
are generally confused, but are not 
the same) deliquescents, pene- 
trants, preservatives, weighing 
agents, anti-foaming agents, chem- 
icals for thinning starch, chemicals 





* The author wishes to acknowledge in- 
debtedness to Dr. Norman F. Kennedy 
and his associates of the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, who kindly read 
and criticized the part of this article on 
starch and starch products. 

Chemistry and Industry of Starch by 
Ralph Kerr. Acamedic Press, 1944. 


The author recommends this as an es- 
cellent up-to-date review on starch and its 
uses. 
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for modifying starch films, tints 
and dyes, and water. 

Adhesives or binders. This class- 
ification includes starches, flours, 
dextrins, gums, glues, geletins, 
and synthetic binders. We will 
take up first the discussion of 
starches and flours, which form 
the basic ingredients of cotton 
mill sizes. 

The difference between a flour 
and a starch is this: In the case of 
flour the grain has simply been 
ground and freed from the husk 
and other impurities, but still con- 
tains gluten, whereas starches are 
flour from which the gluten has 
been removed. 


Various Starches 


Gluten is a gummy substance 
which binds the starch grains in 
groups. There are a number of 
different starches found in nature, 
but the ones of most interest to the 
mill man are those of corn, some- 
times called maize; potato, some- 
times called farina; tapioca, also 
known as cassava; sago; wheat; 
rice; and sweet potato. 

The use of flours for sizing is 
not as common in America as it is 
in Europe. This is principally bas- 
ed on economics, as corn starch is 
more readily available in this 
country than in Europe. A good 
size may be made from either. 

Wheat flour has good adhesive 
properties, due to its gluten con- 
tent. However, it also mildews 
much more readily than corn 
starch, and it is not as uniform as 
the usual commercial grade of corn 
starch. 

Most mills that use wheat flour 
steep it for several days in water 
containing zinc chloride, ferment- 
ing the gluten and breaking down 
the groups of cells. The inconven- 
ience of this process is another 
good argument in favor of starch. 

Generally, modern European 
slashing is done with potato starch, 
which in Europe is cheaper than 
corn starch. 

Starches in general are prepar- 
ed from the flour or meal by a 
washing process. This is sometimes 
purely mechanical washing with 
water, though usually with the as- 
sistance of chemicals. Thin-boiling 
starches are normal starches that 
have been treated chemically or by 
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Canna starch (top to bottom) 
normal; pasted at 65°; and 95°. 
heat, or both, to modify the thick- 
ness of the boiled solution that is 
characteristic of starch. Most of 
the thin-boiling starches made in 
this country are produced by heat- 
ing with acids below the gelatin- 
ization point. Simple heat treat- 
ment generally is ‘practiced for 

dextrin production. 


A description of the starch gran- 
ules will help to picture what hap- 
pens in the formation of starch 
pastes. The accompanying photo- 
graphs* show the form of several 
types of starch granules. The form 
is characteristic for each type of 
starch and they may be identified 
under the microscope. 


Action of Starch 


These granules are composed of 
two types of starch carbohydrate, 
known as alpha amylose and beta 
amylose. The former is insoluble, 
the latter soluble in water. The 
alpha amylose functions as a mem- 





*Photos made by Dr. O. A. Sjostrom and 
furnished for use with this article by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


brane enveloping the soluble beta 
amylose. 

In order to get a simple picture 
of these granules, we may consid- 
er the two amyloses to be similar 
to a rubber sack filled with solu- 
ble powder. The sack is porous, al- 
lowing water to enter, but not al- 
lowing the powder to filter out. 
Cold water enters very little, if at 
all. Above a certain temperature, 
which varies with the type of 
starch, the water will begin to soak 
into the sack, and the warmer the 
water, the faster it will penetrate. 
As it soaks in it dissolves the beta 
amylose, and the sack begins to 
swell. 

This membrane of alpha amy- 
lose is very elastic, allowing the 
volume occupied by the expanded 
sack to be many times that of the 
original granule. The result is a 
liquid full of swollen sacks of beta 
amylose. If you were small enough 
to see it and to swim through it, 
you might make the following 
comparison: 

At first the granules would be 
stirred up in your swimming pool 
like so many empty balloons. On 
heating, they would begin to take 
up water till most of the water in 
the pool was in the balloons. Then, 
any motion in the pool, such as 
swimming through it or draining 
it would be very difficult due to 
the interference of the balloons 
crowding against each other. We 
would say that the pool full of 
water had become viscous. 

The starch paste is viscous due 
simply to the presence of the 
swollen granules. It has been prov- 
en that when the two types of 
amylose are separated and dissolv- 
ed in water, the viscosity of the 
water is practically unaffected. 


Effect of Heating and Agitation 


Prolonged heating will very 
slowly stretch the granules until 
they rupture. However, the effect 
of mechanical agitation is much 
greater. Rubbing of the granules 
together, or against a paddle or a 
pump part will break them down 
quickly, allowing the beta amylose 
solution to be dispersed. The bits 
of sack, like broken balloons no 
longer interfere to any great ex- 
tent with the flow, and the viscos- 
ity falls off. 
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This simplified description is 
not a highly exact scientific inter- 
pretation of what goes on when 
starch granules are pasted, but the 
accompanying set of photographs 
show that in effect the description 
is fairly accurate. 

The photos show granules of 
normal canna starch, then the 
granules, partly swollen at 65 de- 
grees C., finally the granules still 
more swollen at 95 degrees C. As 
heating continues, the granules 
swell still more, the outlines be- 
come more and more indistinct, 
and observation becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

(A more exact description of the 
granules will describe them as 
formed in layers, like an onion. 
Also certain experiments in me- 
chical disruption of the granules 
show that radial membranes exist 
that are also water-resistant. How- 
ever, for our purposes, although 
we know that they are not actual- 
ly simple sacks, we know that 
their pasting behavior 4nd the 
photomicrographs show that this 
concept is accurate enough to en- 
able the layman to understand 
starch properties. ) 


Viscosity Curves for Starches 


Fig. 1 shows the viscosity curves 
for various starches plotted first 
against the temperature while 
heating, then against time while 
holding heat and while cooling. 
The viscosities are comparative, 
being measured by the power in- 
put required to operate the stir- 
ring motor. 

Caesar says of this graph: “Cer- 
tain similarities and dissimilarities 
are striking. Potato starch and 
tapioca are practically identical in 
their gelatinization range and in 
the form of their curves beyond 
the peak bodies; corn (this sample 
is exceptionally heavy-bodied) 
and sago also gelatinize approxi- 
mately together (at a temperature 
range about 10 degrees F. higher 
than potato and tapioca), but dif- 
fer to a marked extent thereafter; 
wheat starch commences to gela- 
tinize at the temperature of potato 
and tapioca, but the thickening 
process is comparatively slow, a 
temperature of 200 degrees F. in 
the jacket (185 degrees paste tem- 
perature) marking the peak. At 
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—Caesar, Ind. and Eng. Chem., Vol. 24, p. 1433 (1932) 


FIGURE 1: Viscosity curves for C-corn starch; P-potato starch: S-sago 
flour; T-tapioca flour: and W-wheat starch, at 20% concentration. 


this temperature the consistency 
of tapioca has been reduced ap- 
proximately 70 per cent, potato 69 
per cent, sago 62 per cent and corn 
29 per cent. Microscopic examina- 
tion of the wheat paste at 185 de- 
grees F. reveals the explanation 
for its unusual body. The cells are 
practically intact, very little rup- 
ture or pronounced distortion hav- 
ing taken place. Above 185 degrees 
F’. a very rapid thinning occurs (in 
corn also), and a microscopic 
examination now reveals a mark- 
ed degree of cell rupture. The cells 
of tapioca, potato and sago are re- 
latively fragile.” 


At lower concentrations and 
with starches from other sources 
the relative heights of the curves 
may vary, but the general form 
of the curves will remain the same 
for each type of starch. Some 
starches reach the maximum vis- 
cosity more slowly because their 
alpha amylose membranes will not 
take up water as quickly as others. 
There is no definite point where 
swelling stops and breakage be- 
gins. With heating and stirring, 
both are going on simultaneously. 


Since the viscosity (the recipro- 
cal or reverse of fluidity) of the 
size mixture is very important, a 
close study of the viscosity curves 
is worth while. Potato starch gen- 
erally reaches a higher viscosity 
than corn (as noted by Caesar, his 
sample of corn is unusually heavy- 
bodied). But the viscosity of corn 
starch does not fall off as rapidly 
as potato. Therefore the time of 
cooking will have less effect on 
corn than it will have on potato. 
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Immediately after reaching the 
peak, the viscosity falls off rapid- 
ly. Later the changes in viscosity 
are not so rapid. ‘ 

It is preferable to sacrifice some 
of the viscosity for uniformity. For 
this reason, the starch paste should 
be cooked until the change in vis- 
cosity with continued cooking is 
small. The cooking time advisable 
is dependent on the type of starch. 
The rate of stirring and vigor of 
the boil will also affect the rate of 
change of viscosity, because the 
mechanical action is responsible 
for the breakdown of the cell sacs. 

To illustrate this, Fig. 2 shows 
the effect of stirring at different 
speeds on the viscosity of a potato 
starch paste. 


Starch Qualities Useful in Sizing 


Let us keep in mind as we pro- 
ceed that the qualities which give 
starch its usefulness as a sizing 
agent are: First, its ability to form 
a film. Second, its adhesiveness, 
by which is meant its ability to 
stick to substances. Third, its vis- 
cosity or ability to thicken the mix 
so that more of it will adhere to 
the yarn than would if it were 
thinner. 

The Shirley Institute of the 
British Cotton Industry Research 
Association has made very care- 
ful measurements on the proper- 
ties of starch films at different 
humidities (see, for instance, 
Peirce, Journal of the Textile In- 
stitute, vol. 19, p 237). Dry films 
are quite brittle. Films at humidi- 
ties over 80 per cent are plastic, 
and have practically no elasticity. 

The most effective films are 
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FIGURE 2: Effect of Stirring on 1% potato starch paste. 


those held at humidities between 
70 and 80 per cent, under which 
conditions they retain the maxi- 
mum toughness and elasticity. The 
load-extension diagrams of starch 
films resemble that of copper—a 
moderately ductile metal. There is 
no dfinite yield point. Different 
typs of starches show very little 
difference in film properties. Mod- 
ified starches in general produce 
weaker films than normal starches. 


Factors Affecting Starch Film 


Starch films are weakened by 
very small quantities of soap. Fats 
and certain other mterials (tallow, 
glycerine, sulfonated oils) in 5 per 
cent concentration will produce 
weakening. In sizing, this is coun- 
ter-balanced by other properties 
given the yarn, such as lubrication 
or softening. 


The rate of congealing of a 
starch paste on cooling will affect 
its properties in sizing. At first 
thought it might seem that the 
size film will be dried on the slash- 
er before it has a chance to cool, 
but this is not so. If the warp sheet 
is felt between the size box and 
the drying cylinder, it is obvious 
that it cools off quite a lot in about 
one yard of travel—at the most in 
two or three seconds. 


Then any size which congeals 
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too quickly, all other qualities be- 
ing alike, will not have the chanc 
to penetrate sufficiently to anchor 
itself to the yarn. A slower con- 
gealing starch such as potato, will 
have more opportunity to spread 
evenly over the yarn and cover its 
defects. It is probably for this 
reason that potato starch is consid- 
ered better for fine goods than 
corn. However, if the paste con- 
geals too slowly, sticking on the 
cylinders will result. Most fats 
and certain chemicals will retard 
the rate of starch congealing. 


Action of Starch on Cooling 


The action of starch pastes on 
cooling is important in sizing. As 
the temperature drops, the paste 
thickens rapidly until it reaches a 
gel condition. With a thicker paste, 
more size will be taken up, but on 
the other hand, penetration will 
not be as good, and the adhesive 
properties of the gel are not as 
good as those of the hot starch 
paste. For this reason, a great in- 
crease in shedding is usually ob- 
served when the size box is run 
too cool. 


Hard Size and Shedding 


Starch pastes which have been 
allowed to gel will not stir up 
again into a smooth continuous 
paste with good viscosity on heat- 





ing. Where stirring is inadequate, 
lumps of gel, or “hard size” will 
form which are extremely diffi- 
cult or impossible to mix again 
into the size, and which will cause 
faulty warps on coming into con- 
tact with the yarn. 

Another thing that must be 
watched carefully is the drying of 
the starch size film. If it is baked 
by too much heat, it will become 
brittle and tend to flake or shed 
off the yarn. No amount of humid- 
ity in the weave room will ever 
regain the lost flexibility of a 
baked yarn. 

A starch film which has been 
dried too much also has a disad- 
vantage of very slow moisture 
pick-up in the weave room. The 
tendency of slasher men in the 
past to overdry warps due to fear 
of mildew is fortunately being 
overcome today through educa- 
tion, and the use of automatic 
moisture and temperature con- 
trols, with a resulting improve- 
ment in the weave room. 


Starch pastes are normally 
weakly acid, have a pH between 5 
and 6. These solutions are weakly 
buffered, and can be changed with 
small amounts of acid or alkalki. 

Corn Starch. Maize or corn 
starch is the starch most used in 
this country for sizing purposes, 
both in its natural form and con- 
verted into thin boiling sfarch. 
The main virtues of corn starch 
are that its price does not fluctuate 
as widely as that of other starches. 


- the supply in this country is great- 


er and more uniform in quality, 
and the price is generally consid- 
erably lower than that of the bet- 
ter grades of other starches. It is 
produced mostly in America. 

It has fair adhesive and sizing 
qualities, its main objection being 
that it has a harsher feel than 
many of the other starches. This 
can, however, be overcome by the 
use of a good sizing compound. 
and to a certain extent by admix- 
ture of other starches, especially 
potato. 

The grade most commonly used 
is called pearl corn starch, which 
refers to its granular form, and 
appearance. | 

Potato Starch. Potato starch 
used to be produced principally in 
Europe, the Holland potato starch 
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being the best known to sizers. In 
recent years the Maine potato 
starches have been greatly improv- 
ed and are now in wide use. 


Potato starch has the character- 
istic of congealing more slowly 
than corn, giving a smoother feel. 
and a more transparent paste. For 
these reasons it is preferred for 
fine goods despite its higher price. 
Its paste is generally more viscous 
than thick-boiling corn starch. 
With regard to transparency, prop- 
erly treated corn starch will give 
as transparent a film as will pota- 
to. 


Sweet Potato Starch. A bulletin 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion describes extensive tests made 
on sweet potato starch as a sizing 
agent. This starch was found to te 
equal to and in some respects su- 
perior to another high-grade com- 
mercial starch. Yarns sized with it 
showed more elasticity and abra- 
sion resistance, and a mill test in- 
dicated fewer loom stops. This 
starch has so far been used only 
in limited quantities, but wil] 
probably come into wide use as 
soon as the world food situation 
improves, if the cost of production 
can be decreased. 


Tapioca. Tapioca starch or tap- 
ioca flour is somewhat thinner 
boiling than corn or potato starch. 
It is a root starch, principally pro- 
duced in Brazil and the West In- 
dies. Due to its method of manu- 
facture, being usually nfade in 
small plants by cheap labor. the 
cheaper grades seldom run uni- 
form in viscosity and often con- 





Materials-Handling Show 
for Textile Industry 


The textile industry’s problems 
of materials handling will receive 
special attention in a separate pro- 
gram of prepared papers and panel 
discussions at the first national 
Materials Handling Exposition to 
be held at the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 14-17. 
Outstanding experts from the tex- 
tile industry will lead the discus- 
sions. 

Textile executives will have the 
opportunity to see and compare 
under one foof competing systems 
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tain considerable dirt and foreign 
matter. These grades must there- 
fore be guarded against and not 
used for sizing purposes. 


Tapioca does not gel as do most 
other starches, and has fairly good 
adhesive properties. Its lower vis- 
cosity and particularly its strong 
tendency to stick on the cylinders 
are disadvantages in warp sizing. 


Sago. Sago starch, like tapioca, 
is not as uniform in its qualities as 
corn or potato. It is very difficult 
to obtain in a clean, pure condi- 
tion. Its viscosity is between that 
of tapioca and corn. Sago gives a 
harsh feel generally, which may 
be somewhat decreased by pro- 
longed boiling, but usually causes 
excess heddle wear. It is produced 
from the yith of a number of dif- 
ferent palm trees in the East In- 
dies, India, and the Philippines. 


Others. Many other starches 
could be used for sizing if they 
were produced in large enough 
quantities at reasonable prices 
Wheat starch and flour make very 
good sizes, but are too expensive 
in this country. Rice, canna, bar- 
ley, banana, and other plants pro- 
duce starches. 


A new commercially developed 
starch has been made from waxy 
corn, which is very similar to tap- 
ioca starch in giving a clear paste, 
and in not gelling on cooling. It 
could possibly be used in mixtures 
with other starches to decrease 
their gelling tendencies. Possibly 
a mixture of this with ordinary 
corn could replace potato starch. 


a 


and machinery for materials hand- 
ling. All phases of materials hand- 
ling will be considered during the 
four-day meeting, with textile 
problems in the forefront. Mater- 
ials handling in production, as well 
as handling in the receiving, ship- 
ping, loading and warehousing de- 
partments, will be considered by 
the panels, and appropriate ma- 
chinery will be exhibited on the 
exhibition floor. 

Admissions to the sessions may 
be obtained from the exposition 
management, Clapp & Poliak, Inc.. 
37 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Thin-boiling and Modified 
Starches. Most of the thin-boiling 
starches in use are made from corn 
starch. Heat, or an acid, or both 
are generally used in their prepar- 
ation. Enzymes, chloramines, and 
other chemicals may be used. The 
exact procedures for many of the 
specialty starches are generally 
well-guarded manufacturing se- 


crets. 


Production of these thin-boiling 
starches in quantity under strict 
control gives much more uniform 
products than the mill man can 
hope to produce in his own size 
kettle with non-technical help. 
Highly specialized equipment and 
technical supervision is used by 
the starch manufacturers to con- 
trol the reaction, and careful 
blending of the finished products 


is practiced. 


Thin-boiling starches find then 
principal uses where it is desired 
to get more weight of size on the 
yarn or produce a thicker size film. 
The viscosity limitations of thick- 
boiling starch will not allow more 
than a certain practical maximum 
size concentration. Thin-boiling 
starches also have the advantage 
of requiring less cooking than the 
regular starches. 


The German chemist, Neumann, 
reported results of tests with mod- 
ified starches, in which he shows 
that for yarns sized with equal 
weights of normal and of modified 
starches, the latter are stronger, 
and that these starches have a bet- 
ter sizing effect. 


Checking an Accident 
(Continued from page 58) 


ally, moving pictures of safety are 
shown or a special guest is invited 
for a short talk on safety. 

Summing up this program, the 
major responsibility for accident 
prevention work is placed on the 
supervisory personnel. The man- 
agement feels that a thorough. 
systematic, workable safety pro- 
gram, but one that does not take 
precedence over all other matters 
pertaining to manufacturing, is 
necessary and advantageous to the 
mills. 
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Wool Standards 


By T. B. HAYWARD 


President, Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association 


THE CHARACTER of the wool 

fiber is dependent upon the 
breed and quality of the sheep. It 
has been calculated that the var- 
ious breeds have from 8,000 to 
60,000 fibers per square inch of 
skin and that the fleece consists of 
an estimated 16,000,000 to 120.- 
000,000 separate fibers. It is there- 
fore not difficult to understand 
that standardization of wool as 
to fineness, length, strength, and 
elasticity is next to impossible un- 
der the circumstances. 

When this woolly annimal, the 
sheep, is shorn, has his hair cut, 
or when he is marketed for food 
and has had his throat cut, and the 
pelt prepared for the pulling pro- 
cess, these various irregularities in 
grade, staple, color, etc., require 
a direct and efficient application 
of man’s ability to classify, sepa- 
rate, grade, or sort, and there is 
no method other than the eye and 


the hand by which to arrive at 
this necessar, decision. 

Wool fibers grow, generally 
speaking, in what is best described 
as a wavy form, and when one 
speaks of good quality it usually 
is in conformity with the presence 
of a natural crimp; the amount of 
this particular uniformity in ap- 
pearance is characteristic of the 
fineness. In other words, the finer 
the wool the more the crimps and 
the better the spinnability. The 
least variation in diameter of fi- 
ber is found in the breed of ani- 
mals under the Merino variety. 

The Department of Agriculture 


established a U. S. standard of 


grades about 20 years ago, and 
microscopic tests show a rather in- 
teresting result in the number of 
crimps per inch in the various 
grades. The very fine fibers run 
from 22-30, the fine from 14-22, 
and on down to the lowest type, 


Champion Rambouillet ram of a breed developed in France from the 
original Spanish Merinos. Owned by University of Wyoming. 
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known as a Braid, where it shows 
but one. 


The cotton manufacturer without 
the long draft system is readily 
perplexed with the question of 
length when he contemplates using 
wool as a part of a blend, so he 
quite naturally reverts to what is 
known as a “top.” The top is the 
result of a worsted process which 
parallels the wool fibers before 
spinning. A cutting machine can 
be set to cut the stock the desired 
length, usually to 1% inches. In 
my opinion, it is the safest ap- 
proach, due to machinery compli- 
cations, even considering the eco- 
nomic factor of the cost of top 
and scoured wool. 


The variation in an Ameri¢an 
Merino of from 1% to 3 inches, 
versus the Australian Merino of 
from 3 to 5 inches, versus the 
medium wools of 5 to 6 inches, etc., 
complicates the blending process. 


Long draft systems permit the 
manufacturer more latitude in 
choice of wool for blending. 


Assuming that someone will 
note the length of fiber of the 
American Merino as_ presenting 
possibilities, the conjecture would 
seemingly be, “Where can one get 
the minimum staples of 1% inch- 
es?” Certain particular types exist 
that can come within reasonable 
range of the specified length. Tex- 
as is the logical source of supply 
for what is known as 4 to 6 months 
and 6 to 8 months growth; but 
here again arises another problem. 
What kind of a yarn do you intend 
making? 

These Texas fine wools are firm- 
ly established in their felting qual- 
ities. Then there is the puller, who 
will slaughter about 18 to 20 mil- 
lion sheep and lambs in a year. The 
kill will consist of various breeds 
and is practically a year round 
procedure. The shorter wools of 
the fine wool classifications come 
in during October, November, and 
December. 


When these wools are classified 
on the pelt and pulled for the var- 
ious standardized types, there is a 
limited supply of wool which can 
be utilized on the ordinary cotton 
system. In the foreign field, the 




















Capes (South Africa) can be used. 


Now I have commented on 
pulled wool standardized types. In 
the beginning I mentioned the 
practical impossibility of stand- 
ardization. Sounds somewhat con- 
tradictory! Perhaps it would be 
more enlightening to describe the 
limitations of the accepted phrase 
of standardization as it is implied 
in the wool industry. 


Australia is the world’s largest 
wool producer. It seems almost in- 
credible to say that there are 
over 2,000 types of Australian 
wools; but it is a fact. In New Zea- 
land, a country consisting of two 
large islands whose total length 
is a thousand miles or more, there 
is in the neighborhood of half the 
number of Australian types. In 
South America, principally Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, with Chile as a 
contributing factor, there are num- 
erous types. The same is true of 
South Africa. There are other 
parts of the world that contribute 
separate and distinct types. 


These types have come to be rec- 
ognized as standards, simply be- 
cause of the character of the sheep 
to be found there. And it has an- 
swered its purpose throughout the 
wool consuming nations of the 
world because it has identified a 
type of a wool to be had with 
reasonable consistency from year 
to year. Some of the types have a 
wide range of staple, fineness, 
color, etc. 


As an example, in the Monte- 
video market, 100 bales of “ones” 
are offered by cable to the trade. 
The buyer’s response is in know- 
ing whose “ones” are being of- 
fered. Let us say one or more 
firms have established the fact 
that consistently the fleeces are 
classified on the high side, pri- 
marily for American consumption. 
Therefore it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the wool—unseen, of- 
fered six thousand miles away— 
will be a light, good, sound staple 
fleece, classified as American 
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4-H Club girls of Elder County, Utah, display a pair of prize shetp. 


56’s, containing very few line 
fleeces of either finer or lower 
grade. It is bought with fair regu- 
larity as being a standard type. It 
is the integrity of the name that 
sells the product with our Uru- 
guayan suppliers; and so it is in 
the other markets of the world. 

In this country, with rapid trav- 
eling conditions, the buyer in nor- 
mal times goes into the field and 
appraises the offering in his own 
way as to the feasibility of pur- 
chase, shrinkage, and other char- 
acteristics considered. Distinctive 
type domestic wools are readily 
recognized, such as Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, Ohio, etc. It is 
the sorting table in the mill or 
the commission scourer who even- 
tually produces a standard re- 
quired for certain manufacturing 
purposes. 

In England the reputation was 
established for what is known as 
matchings. Let us say for ex- 
ample, the Bradford wool mer- 
chant bought a thousand bales of 
No. 330,000 New Zealand Bradford 
style combing 46/48’s. On receipt 
of the shipment, the sorters would 
open the fleeces and proceed to 


THIS discussion on wool standards was prepared primarily for 

mill men whose plants are equipped with cotton machinery 
and who may in the future experiment with blends of wool and 
other fibers. Though mills may now purchase tops for blending 
purposes, information contained in this article will be helpful 
to purchasers of scoured wool who are acquainted only with 


cotton. 
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sort for staple, strength, and color 
out of the thousand bales. When 
the task was finished, they would 
have different matchings—44’s, 
46’s, 48’s, 50’s, and possibly a small 
percentage of some lower, as well 
as some finer, fibers. They would 
have them sub-divided as to color 
and staple. 

This is a highly technical ap- 
proach and is the nearest thing 
to standardization known. Some of 
our worsted manufacturers, to a 
certain degree, follow this same 
procedure, but in times like these 
where the question of labor costs 
plus the uncertainty of meticulous 
care, the usual method is to apply 
the wool knowledge of years of 
application and endeavor to go to 
the markets of the world for the 
best type available to minimize 
the expense of this sorting opera- 
tion. 

In the pulled wool business 
there is quite an advantage in at- 
tempting standardization. The 
knowledge of where the sheep 
come from, plus the particular 
breed, plus the time of the year, 
permits a ritual in pelt classifica- 
tion. Then the puller goes to work 
over the beam and handles each 
classification with a definite op- 
eration in mind of getting a cer- 
tain grade and an expected staple 
for either the worsted or woolen 
classification. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Slashing and Weaving Practices 


Described at Georgia Forum 


GEORGIA textile men exchanged 

a wealth of technical infor- 
mation at the regular fall meeting 
of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia, held in Atlanta, 
October 12. Preliminary answers 
to the questions to be discussed 
had been submitted by mills rep- 
resenting nearly a million spindles. 
Through courtesy of the organiza- 
tion, these preliminary reports are 
in part, consolidated with the open 
forum discussions of the meeting 
mentioned here. 

L. R. Brumby of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, general chairman of the 
association, presided; R. P. Harde- 
man of Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
led the discussion on slashing, and 
G. H. Smith, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Lindale, monitored the forum on 
weaving. The advance report was 
prepared by Robert W. Philip of 
Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
secretary of the association. 


Removing Condensation 


Both siphons and buckets are 
used in the slasher cylinders to 
remove condensation. One plant 
that has six slashers equipped with 
siphons averages three degrees 
higher temperature on cylinders 
than with buckets. A rotary valve 
is used, which is found successful 
on fast starting, and in releasing 
pressure from the cylinder when 
needed. There is a 4.6-degree dif- 
ference in the temperature of the 
cylinder from side to side. 

If a siphon is used, water can 
be removed from the cylinder by 
stopping it with one port uncov- 
ered. Buckets have to be replaced 
often and will cause damage if 
they become loose. And siphons 
are being used and there is more 
drying with less steam pressure. 
There was said also to be more 





G. H. Smith, Pepperell (left), led 
discussion on weaving. And L. R. 
Brumby, Bibb, presided at meeting. 


free-wheeling motion noticed when 
using siphons, due to the asbestos- 
packed bearings being eliminated, 
allowing less strain on the yarn. 


Starch Extenders and Substitutes 


Experience indicated that mills 
prefer 100% corn starch over the 
use of extenders and substitutes. 
When using extenders there was 
said to be more shedding, weaving 
qualities were not as good, there 
was foaming in size box, and lower 
weaving efficiency resulted. Mills 
in some instances reported favor- 
ably on one or more quality, but 
found that extenders do not help 
produce qualities as desirable as 
straight corn starch. 

Wheat starch had been used by 
one plant satisfactorily, but the 
yarn appeared dirty, the starch 
congealed easier than corn, the 
temperature had to be controlled 
closer, and the drain lines were 
said to clog. 


Supplementary Drying Between 
Size Box and Cylinder 


One mill reported the use of a 
gas burner between the size box 


Slasher cylinder siphons or buckets—starech and substi- 
tutes—supplementary drying—-split warps. 
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and the first cylinder, there being 
gained a 10% increase in speed of 
the slasher, with no difference in 
the weaving qualities. Trouble was 
encountered with burned out 
warps when lint particles caught 
fire. It was recommended that a 
gas burner not be used if it is prac- 
tical to install a third cylinder on 
the slasher. The same experience 
was offered by another mill man. 

More favorable experience was 
reported by a mill equipped with 
infra-red lamps, there being an 
8% speed increase realized. The 
bulb-type lamps were arranged 23 
to a panel, located 6 inches above 
the yarn between the size box and 
the cylinder. 

It was explained that the gas 
burners operate, theoretically, by 
drying the yarn from the inside 
out, instead of from the outside in. 
But a mill man mentioned his tests 
of running warps slashed with, 
and without, use of the burner on 
a 3-cylinder slasher. He revealed 
that with the burner the warps 
ran 1500 picks, and without the 
burner the warps ran 7000 picks. 
This test (loom rocking test, see 
COTTON, August 1945, page 8.) 
was run without filling, and 
proved conclusively to the tester 
that the burner offered no advan 
tage. 

One mill reported favorably that 
infra-red heat helped to prevent 
the yarn from sticking to the cylin- 
der, and gave higher operating 
speeds. In this case, the cylinder 
did not pull the fibers, resulting 
in more even yarn and better 
weaving. 


Split Warp (After Size Box) 


In discussing the use of a split 
rod between the size box and the 
first cylinder, another mill report- 
ed unfavorably because a_ thin 
lease was run, and the yarn would 
roll when the slasher was stopped. 
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When the rolled yarn reached the 
front lease rods it would break. 


Regarding heavy slasher sets, 
the observation was made that the 
lease rod, turning on its own axis. 
and the rod being carried in a mo- 
tion along the line of the yarn, was 
helpful in splitting the yarn on 
the front lease rods. 


One mill uses a one-inch rod 
between the size box and the first 
cylinder, employing an oscillating 
motion of 10 turns each way; thus 
preventing a broken end from 
wrapping around the rod. 


Sizing Spun Rayon 


In a brief discussion pertaining 
to sizing spun rayon, it was re- 
ported that the mills use various 
sizing ingredients of their own 
choosing, and seem to be doing a 
fair job. One mill reported the 
use of gums and dextrines, but 
pearl] starch broken down with an 
enzyme proved satisfactory, 
though there was more shedding 
when using dextrines than when 
using corn. Sizing had been per- 
formed satisfactorily on cotton 
slashers equipped with two and 
three cylinders. It was suggested 
that low temperatures be used. 

The next discussion described 
maintenance and operating prac- 
tices on stationery and portable 
tying-in machines. (The informa- 
tion offered in the prepared ad- 
vance report is presented on page 
70 of this issue.) In the meeting, 
it was brought out that some mills 
pay by the piece and others by the 
hour. One mill advised that it is 
now drawing-in steel heddles as 
fast as formerly was done on twine 
harness. A heddle having a crimp 
near the top is used in conjunction 
with spacing springs. 


Changing Slasher Blankets 


It appeared customary to put 
the new blanket under the old one 
when changing on squeeze rolls. 
None of the spokesmen present re- 
ported that they boil-out blankets 
and reuse them. Other information 
given follows: (1) Two blankets 
used, 3% yards each; (2) two 3- 
yard pieces used; (3) in addition to 
blanket, use four coats of white 
lead and seven rounds of white 
cotton -duck—duck lasts one year, 
and wool. -blankets four to. six 
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One method of supplementary drying. Gas burner is located between 
size box and cylinder. See “Cotton” Feb. ‘46, page 102, for results. 


weeks, 144 hours; (4) blankets are 
trimmed as they wear and are dis- 
carded; (5) use split blanket, six 
yards of 16-oz. flannel to the rol- 
ler, in two-yard pieces; worn 
blanket trimmed until top three- 
yard piece almost gone and bot- 
tom three yard piece replaced with 
three yard green flannel—bottom 
piece placed over flannel. 


Slasher Drives and Controls 


For the most part, reports on 
variable speed drives and slasher 
controls were that the equipment 
is beneficial in slashing. Results 
obtained follow: (1) Increased 
production 10%, and reduced var- 
iation from beam to beam; (2) en- 
abled the mill to leave any de- 
sired amount of moisture in the 
warps; (3) got better production 
and far better warps; (4) equip- 
ment eliminated the human failure 
element in determining a uniform 
moisture. 

It was suggested that a well- 
trained man be given the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the drives 
and controls. 

One report failed to show that 
there was any increase in weaving 
efficiency, and another mill indi- 
cated trouble because the equip- 
ment is still in the experimental 
stage at the plant, and more ex- 
perience is needed. This mill was 
attempting to increase the speed 
60% following the installation. 


Upkeep of Looms 


Several methods were offered 
for checking looms for general up- 
keep. The main point offered was 
that a check should be made, 


work assigned, and then a recheck 
made. Routines used were: (1) In- 
spect a number of looms and check 
for work to be done, and give sup- 
ervisor a list. He has work done. 
and then another check is made. 
(2) Second hand lists looms to be 
fixed, gives list to fixer. Sécond 
hand then follows up, covering 
such factors as rockershaft bear- 
ings, lay guides, and studs. When 
a new shuttle is issued, record is 
kept and loom is checked by sec- 
ond hand before shuttle is started; 
recheck is made later for possible 
wear of shuttle. (3) Loom fixers 
on day and night shifts are re- 
sponsible for even and odd num- 
bered looms. Must check certain 
parts each shift on arranged sched- 
ules. (4) Fixer must check list 
each time warp is out. 

(5) Weekly inspection by second 
hand for worn parts discontinued 
because fixers depended on second 
hand to find jobs and failed to do 
so themselves. Too many good 
parts were being discarded. Now 
second hand inspects for only one 
item at a time, but may report 
other findings to fixer. (6) Looms 
checked each week and listed for 
fixer. Fixer checks one motion sys- 
tematically each week, and also 
cares for small jobs. Overhauler 
handles heavy jobs, with assist- 
ance of fixer when needed. (7) In 
addition to regular check, cloth 
room sends numbers of looms-mak- 
ing defective cloth; these looms are 
checked by fixer immediately. (8) 
Fixer checks one loom completely 
each day and makes repairs. Date 
and number of loom recorded for 
checking purposes. 


Drawing-in steel heddles—changing blankets on slashers 
—<drives and centrols—loom maintenance. 
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This spreader attachment installed on an E-Model Draper loom is 

composed of (A) the spreader itself; (B) two extra bearings for the 

crank shaft; and (C) two vertical stands upon which are mounted two 
extra bearings for the cam shaft. (See Apr. ‘45, p. 109). 


Two types of loom cleaning are 
conducted by one plant. One group 
cleans, while the warp is out, by 
saturating all moving parts with 
a mixture of kerosene and red en- 
gine oil. After this, the looms are 
blown off with compressed air. 
Oil holes and grease fittings are 
probed with a wire if they are 
stopped up, strings around shafts 
are removed. The fixer checks, 
then the loom is turned over to the 
oiler. The second group has each 
man assigned to a certain number 
of looms for cleaning with an air 
hose. This is done every eight 
hours, the operation being repeated 
on the next shift. This shift stops 
the loom, blows off lint and dust, 
blows from under the loom, cleans 
the drop wires and then starts the 
loom. 


Cleaning Looms 


Cleaning methods used at other 
mills are: (1) Blow off every 24 
hours, and clean the loom thor- 
oughly when the warp is out; (2) 
blow-off crew operates on third 
shift while the looms are idle; (3) 
looms blown off while running, 
and cleaned by air while warp is 
out, using screen around loom. 


In the training of weavers, it is 
preferred to use a smash hand or 


some other weave room employee 
who is to be promoted, according 
to one mill man. “It is best to use 
employees from the weave room 
because they have already become 
accustomed to the noise,”’ he stated. 
The operative to be trained is 
placed with a supervisor, or an- 
other weaver who has had JRT 
training. It was emphasized that 
the mill management does not ex- 
pect the weaver to run a regular 
job and train a learner at the same 
time. Using the foregoing method, 
the average time is 12 weeks be- 
fore the apprentice is able to han- 
dle a full job. 


Excellent results have also been 
secured by using instructors es- 
pecially trained in the art of teach- 
ing. First instruction is given on a 
loom placed in a vestibule train- 
ing room, with the _ instructor 
training a group of learners. 


Bracing Looms 


A report was given on 40-inch 
X-Model looms equipped with top 
girt attachments, as compared with 
regular looms in the same alley. 
For a 29-week average, the speed- 
ed looms showed 86.26% efficien- 
cy with a repair cost per week of 
$.880. The regular looms showed 
90.67% efficiency with a repair 


Production and quality results after bracing the loom— 
loom cleaning—the training of weavers. 
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cost of $.739 per week. Other in- 
formation given to aid in inter- 
preting the efficiency-cost figures 
are that top girt attachment looms 
were running 202 ppm, and regular 
180 ppm. The 86.26% efficiency of 
the speeded looms was equivalent 
in production to 96.78% efficiency 
on the regular looms. 

Calculating the supply and re- 
pair cost for regular looms and 
for speeded looms, it was found 
that the speeded looms cost 19% 
more than the regular looms for 
repair items. Shuttles raised the 
cost of supplies on the speeded 
looms by requiring nearly twice 
as many. 

The same type of report for 60- 
inch E-Model looms was as fol- 
lows: Speeded looms operated at 
87.87% efficiency, with a repair 
cost per loom per week of $.489. 
Regular looms operated at 93.81% 
efficiency, the cost of repairs be- 
ing $.296. Speed of top girt looms 
was 149 ppm, and regular 125 ppm. 
The 87.87% average of speeded 
60-inch E-Model looms was equiva- 
lent in production to 104.8% effi- 
ciency on regular looms. Check- 
straps were the largest single item 
used. Shuttle consumption was 
nearly four times greater on the 
speeded looms. 

Extra bearings were placed on 
looms in another mill, with a 
smoother running loom and less 
trouble resulting. The looms were 
not speeded but were enabled to 
operate on heavier goods. This 
change on 40-inch E-Model looms, 
running 160 ppm, lowered seconds 
and increased the production with 
out speeding. Other mills also re- 
ported lower maintenance costs, 
and smoother operating looms by 
bracing, with no increase in speed. 

Other experiences were related 
concerning 28-inch E-Models, 40- 
inch E-Models and 62-inch Model 
D looms. The 28-inch loom speed 
was increased from 147 to 176 
ppm; 40-inch from 143 to 167 ppm, 
and the 62-inch from 128 to 149 
ppm. Tests indicated that the 
looms ran smooth enough at these 
speeds. It was found that all looms 
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American Planetary Gear 
MonoTractor 


American Spur Gear Mono- 
Tractor 





Vertical] trans- 
fer between 
floors. 





Delivery to 
fixed stations 


FOR OVERHEAD HANDLING 





| ml Through the application of simple electrical and 

Selective dis- : : 
patgh bennaans \ — mechanical devices, American MonoTractor 
~ naa sta- 1 —_ _ meecre Units perform automatic operations with ex- 
treme accuracy and reliability, saving costly 


handling labor and supervisory attention. 





While unique in many features, such systems 
are built mainly from standard units. Mono- 
Tractors can be applied to carriers operating 
on any smooth bottom track. An American 
MonoRail Engineer is available for consulta- 
tion in every important industrial area. 








Loading and 

delivering to 

multiple sta- Aa | | ry 

a oe) an | ee es ) SEND FOR 

: \< 5 BULLETIN C-1 

A 56-page book show- 
ing successful appli- 
cations of American 
MonoRail Systems. 
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Felt pads such as these, with and without lagging, were discussed. 


could not be speeded because the 
type of fabric run must be con- 
sidered. 


Slack Cloth and Baggy Selvages 


Conditions affecting weaving, 
causing baggy selvages and cloth 
weaving slack, were given as: 
Take-up roll not level, whip roll 
not level, temple burrs not adjust- 
ed; lefthand temple burr in right- 
hand temple, double take-up roll 
springs (using only one spring 
remedied the trouble). 

Other factors causing trouble 
were: Tape selvage motion out of 
time, temple set in too close, 
temple rolls choked with yarr., im- 
proper fitting of beam locks, yarn 


put on beams at slashers with un- 
even presser roll, high selvage on 
warp, and bad cover on sand roll. 


Broken Quills 


Causes of broken quills listed 
were: Shuttle not boxing, battery 
not aligned, too much power, worn 
picker, worn crank arm, worn 
rocker shaft, quill worn at 
head, quill loose in battery, lay 
not set properly, weak shuttle 
spring, bobbin shift guide not set, 
bobbin support broken, shuttle 
feeler not set, worn latch finger 
or bunter, battery too high, feeler 
trip latch worn, bobbin out of line 
in disc, broken lay end plate, and 
improper setting of harness. 
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Felt pads have been used under 
Barber-Colman warpers and spool- 
ers with excellent results. 


Felt Pads Under Looms 


Both favorable and adverse re- 
ports were given on the results of 
using felt pads under looms. It 
was suggested that pads not be 
used on looms having overhead 
drives, and that manufacturers’ 
installation instructions should be 
followed. It is necessary to use the 
proper type of cement. Reports in- 
dicate a reduction in vibration. In 
some instances, mills were re- 
quired to bolt looms to the floor 
after a trial of felt pads. 

In a brief summary of doffing 
cloth, it was found that some mills 
use cloth doffers, and others have 
the weavers remove the cloth rolls. 
Both gauges and cut marks are 
used. 


Following reports and discus- 
sions of slashing problems, David 
W. Choate, Atlanta industrial 
manager, The Brown Instrument 
Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., gave a talk on 
quality control in slashing. 


Tying-in Maehine Techniques 


LITTLE practical operating infor- 

mation has been available in 
the past on the operation and 
maintenance of tying-in machines, 
either stationary or portable. In 
preparation for the meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Atlanta, October 12, in- 
formation on this subject was fur- 
nished by a number of Georgia 
mills. A condensation of replies 
offered is given herewith. 

Mill No. 1: Causes for most 
rolled and crossed ends are due to 
operator not doing’ a good brush- 
ing job on the pattern and not hav- 
ing a good lease on the warp. Pat- 
terns should come from weave 
room as nearly perfect as possible. 
Pattern in tying-in machine should 


be handled carefully. When ends 
are broken, the general rule is to 
lay the ends in pattern. If ends 
are tied to heddle eye and drawn 
through drop wire this will prac- 
tically eliminate rolled or crossed 
ends, a time-consuming operation. 

Mill No. 2: Operators on portable 
tying-in machines are paid by the 
hour; each man averages tying 
around 30,000 ends per eight hour 
shift. The operators can tie more 
ends than this. We formerly had 
only four operators to each shift, 
but we sometimes had looms wait- 
ing on warps to be tied, and the 
warps were often tied in such a 
hurry that they were badly 
crossed. As a result of this we lost 
a lot of production and made too 


Precedure for tying-in machine operator—upkeep and 
lubrication of machine—special maintenance. 
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many seconds. We feel that the 
increase in production is justifi- 
cation for the added cost of an- 
other operator. 

One of our operators does all of 
the repair work on machines. 
When a machine breaks down on 
the first shift, the operator of that 
machine runs the fixer’s job while 
the fixer repairs the broken ma- 
chine. If the repair job is going to 
require an hour or longer, then we 
divide all the tying-in among the 
remaining four operators. If the 
break-down occurs on the second 
shift, the fixer is called in and 
works overtime until he gets the 
machine in good condition. When 
the shifts are changed, the first 
shift operator turns his machine 
over to the second shift operator. 
If no operator comes in, he takes 
the machine to the tying-in ma- 



















































Cutaway view 
New Departure 
Self-Sealed Ball Bearing 





Still lubricated for life 


. « « now has a new plus feature 














In the majority of applications you can install it ® 
—and forget it—because this bearing is, for all normal 
conditions, lubricated for life, with dirt sealed out and ©@ 


the lubricant sealed in. 














8 
But now—for the unusual applications—where ex- 
cessive heat or other abnormal circumstances were for- @ 
, . , In most applications you 
merly too tough for a single supply of lubricant, these never need relubricate a New 


Departure Self-Sealed Ball 








bearings can be relubricated quickly and easily. There @ Bearing — because it is lubri- 
, . cated-for-life. 
is no removal of seals-—no nipples. grease passages or 
: ‘ i When operating under the 
piugs required. abnormal conditions described 
8 at left, you may, at infrequent 
; : intervals, relubricate as _ fol- 
Thus, this one type of New Departure Self-Sealed lows: 
Ball Bearing gives you dependable performance for ® Simply insert the “‘hypoder- 
: - gt : ; mic’’ nozzle of the lubricating 
both ordinary and unusual conditions, extending its use gun through small hole in seal ' 
x ; ' ieee member. Nozzle penetrates the 
to many additional applications. New Departure origi- @ _ flexible inner seal, cleaning it- 
; fa - self as it enters. Lubricant is 
nated the self-sealed bearing. Over 110 million are in injected and hole in seal closes 
; , : completely as nozzle is with- 
successful operation. Ask for informative Booklet IB. = @ = drawn. No dirt can get in. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


t=, 0 NEW DEPARTURE 


ment and small order 
service, wherever you BALL BEARINGS $450 


see this sign. | 





NEW DEPARTURE °* Division of GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONN. «+ Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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chine room and covers it up with 
a piece of duck. Since we have no 
third shift at present, all the sec- 
ond shift operators at the end of 
the shift roll their machines to this 
room and lock them up. 





Machines Cleaned Each Shift 


Each operator is required to 
clean his machine at the end of 
the shift. At the end of this opera- 
: tion all moving parts are lubri- 
cated with a thin oil. In cleaning 
the machines, we use a_ brush. 
compressed air, and mineral spir- 
its. For polishing the metal we use 
a metal polish. At the end of each 
week’s work the machine fixer 
goes over all the machines and 
adjusts the moving parts, the se- 
lectors, etc. This takes about eight 
hours and one of the operators 
usually works with him each 
week-end. 

When a warp runs out on the 
loom, the weaver writes “O.K.” 
on the cloth if the pattern is in 
goed condition. This means that 
the tying-in man will tie the new 
warp end for end with the pattern 
in the loom. Sometimes one or 
more ends will run out of the warp 
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Various methods of operating tying-in machines were suggested. 


\ 


on the loom. When this happens an 
end is moved from the selvage and 
crossed over to where the end has 
run out. Then the selvage is cut 
out and moved over to the proper 
place. Before a new warp is tied 
in the weaver determines the num- 
ber of ends short and writes this 
number down on the cloth on the 
side where they are out. The tying- 
in man, noting this, will leave a 
like number of ends out of his 
pattern, and these ends will be 
drawn into the pattern by the 
smash hand when the knots are 
pulled over. 

Our warp men insert lease sticks 
in the pattern when the warp is 
out. This is done to keep the pat- 
tern straight and to evenly divide 
the number of ends in the pattern. 
When the new warp is laid in, the 
warp man pulls off several rounds 
of yarn until he has the ends com- 
ing up to the whip roll straight. 
He must then insert a comb in 
the warp, being careful not to 
crowd any of the dents. This comb 
is tied to the whip roll of the loom. 
The tying-in machine operator in- 
serts the new warp ends in his 
machine and inserts lease wires 


Method of pay for tying-in machine operators—who re- 
pairs tying-in machines—care given to the warp. 
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into the same leases made by the 
warp man. These lease wires are 
slowly worked back until they are 
past the place where the knots 
will be tied. This tends to straight- 
en any ends that might have be- 
come crossed or rolled. A warp 
brush is used by all the operators 
in brushing out the ends to the 
carding bar. | 

Mill No. 3: We have a stationary 
warp-tying machine only. We do 
not lease our patterns or attempt 
to get a lease at the machine. We 
depend on careful brushing on the 
part of the tying-in machine op- 
erator. However, we insist on two 
things at the loom before the pat- 
tern is taken out. First, that all 
ends be drawn in, and second, that 
the right hand selvage be checked 
and correctly drawn. At the tying- 
in machine the operator is required 
to check any lost ends and lay 
these ends before he ties-in the 
pattern. 

Mill No. 4: We operate two sta- 
tionary machines 96 hours per 
week. Each day the first shift op- 
erator spends one half hour just 
before the end of the shift blow- 
ing off, oiling, cleaning, and mak- 
ing minor repairs. First shift man 
then ties one warp to be sure that 
machine is in good order. On the 
last day the first man spends 1/2 
hours disassembling, cleaning, oil- 
ing and replacing worn parts. To 
reduce rolled and crossed ends we 
are considering using a comb 
while placing the yarn on the rack. 
To avoid missing ends in the pat- 
terns we are having smash hands 
inspect the patterns and replace 
missing ends before the pattern is 
removed from the loom. 




























































Maintenance by One Man 


Mill No. 5: All of our mainte- 
nance is done by a head knotter 
man. This man is one of our best 
operators and is selected for this 
work due to his knowledge, ex- 
perience, and ability to fix the 
knotter machines. He is responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of all ma- 
chines on his shift. When one of 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Prevent Costly Seconds 
Where It Really Counts 


It’s the most talked about Tenter ever built by Butterworth 
and here’s why. Production records show that the Butterworth 
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Straight Automatic Tenter increases speeds in the finishing 
operation, reduces seconds, and cuts costs. You will be amazed 
at the performance of the new heavy duty drive, the strong, 
steady speeds, the lower horsepower requirements. Speeds range 
as high as 225 yatds per minute. Width and speed indicators 
are located within easy reach of the operator, helping to re- 
duce seconds where they are most costly——in the finishing 
operation. Oversize sprockets and chain openers reduce wear on 
chain.and nippers. Prevent costly shutdowns. Cut maintenance 
costs. For more detailed information, write us today. 


BUTTERWORTRH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. . 1211 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. « W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. . ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, 
Buenos Aires « BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz . CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 
2864, Santiago . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . ECUADOR: Richard O. 
Custer, S. A., Quito « MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. -« PERU: Custer 
& Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima « URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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BORDERLINE VISION’ 


May be hampering production i in oad eee! 

















* Just a shade too dark slows Just right means faster, 
down your workers. better work. 











Eliminate lighting handicaps with 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting 


THE LIGHTING in your plant may look all right at a glance, yet be just 
a shade too dull or too bright in some places. W atch out! 

That may mean that some workmen need two-looks-to-make-sure — and 
waste time. Or that they take chances on owe look — and rejects. In either 
case production is hampered and costs go up! 

Better work and reduced costs are practically automatic when you install 
evenly distributed shadow-free light, with efficient Wheeler Reflectors. Prod- 
uct of 64 years of specialized lighting experience, they are engineered to get 
maximum illumination from standard lamps; to stand up longer; to require 
less maintenance, for they are made of heavy-duty materials and high-grade 
vitreous enamel only. 

Learn how Wheeler Reflectors and skilled lighting can bring you efficient 
lighting and cut your costs. Send for catalogs showing complete line of 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Company. 
275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York, and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 





ss 
~=m/ SKILLED LIGHTING 
“4 

MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly built. 
75 to 1500 
watts. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY WITH 


PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


N important cost factor in in- 
A sulating jobs is the labor cost 
of installing the Insulating ma- 
terial. And men who have used 
many kinds of insulation can tell 
you that PC Foamelas is so light in 
weight, so conveniently packaged, 
that itcan be installed more quickly 
by fewer men — saving both time 
and money. 

PC Foamelas, the cellular glass 
insulation, is fireproof, waterproof 
and verminproof. It is unaffected 
by excessive humidity, impervious 


insulating material has to be torn 
up and replaced. 

In walls and floors, on flat deck 
roofs, of all sorts of plants all over 
the councry, PC Foamglas is help- 
ing to maintain desired tempera- 
ture levels, to minimize condensa- 
tion, economically, permanently. 

You will find a lot of helpful in- 
formation in our manuals on PC 
Foamelas insulation. Lavishly illus- 
trated, they contain valuable engi- 
neering data, tables, charts and in- 
stallation details. Check yourchoice 











LIGHT IN WEIGHT, rigid and strong, PC 
Foamglas is conveniently packaged for 
easy handling on the job. It can be in- 
stalled quickly by minimum crews, thus 


saving time and labor cost. 


























to common acids. It therefore re- on the convenient coupon, mail it (—-—---—-------_-------- 
Cae if = : : . ; » ; : ; Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
tains its original insulating efh- to us and free copies of our booklets Room 198, 632 Duquesne Way 
; Te ' . Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
ciency indefinitely, without repairs will be sent to you promptly, with- | Pittsbu ; a | 
¢« am , . ‘aaa : i Please send me without obligation, your 
or maintenance. [hat means pro- out obligation. Pittsburgh Corning ae on the use of PC Foamelas ) 
, = ane ; sien ; insulation for: 
tection against the additional cost Corporation, Room 198, 632 Du- ' 
which 1s incurred when defective quesne Way, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. | Roofs Walls. aoe si 
Also Makers of PC Glass Blocks - | Name 7 
7 | 
| Address ' 
Ulu yng | 
| 
at FOAMGLAS Fung LSU, | city pian | 
T.'M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 7 
_ aie 
~~ 
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Georgia Technical 
Discussion Report 





the other operators has a break 
down he turns the machine over 
to head man and takes the head 
man’s machine and continues to 
tie warps while his machine is 
being repaired. 

In order to get straight warps 
from tying machine it is necessary 
that you get straight warps and 
patterns from slashers. Also pat- 
terns must be straightened on loom 
before lease is taken out to be sent 
to the knotter machine. If ends are 
broken on lease after leaving loom, 
knotter operator must tie these 
ends up on lease to prevent balks. 

Each operator does his own re- 
pair work. In addition to this we 
have one of the factory men to 
thoroughly check all of our ma- 
chines about every two years to 
make any necessary repairs and 
replacements. 

Mill No. 6: At present time we 
are placing extra gummed paper 
about 18” from where yarn is cut 
and when this beam is put on ty- 
ing-in machine yarn is tied be- 
tween the gummed papers. Op- 
erator of machine is required to 
double lease all patterns and tie 
broken ends to empty drop wire. 

Mill No. 7: Our machines are 
stationary. We completely disas- 
semble each machine once each 
month, clean and replace all worn 
parts. Our patterns are brushed 
carefully, both bottom and top 
before fastening to lease bar. If 
tying-in machines are wide enough 
to handle full width lease from 
new warp there should be no 
trouble with rolled selvages. 

Mill No. 8: We have four tying- 
in machines and we use one op- 
erator and one helper for each 
machine. The maintenance of these 
machines is the duty of one ex- 
perienced man. To reduce rolled 
or crossed ends we use leases on 
loader and separate the pattern 
yarn into two shades with two steel 
rods. These rods are carefully 
pulled across the loader over to 
the carding bar. (Do net disturb 








Portable tying-in machine at soomn) 


the yarn after this operation). Have 
the warp yarn perfectly straight 
in plush clamps and do not let 
the yarn slacken while pulling it 
up to the clamp support. Slack 
warp during this operation will 
cause the yarn to lap and will re- 
sult in crossed ends. 

On heavy construction, rolled 
ends can be caused from too many 
ends per dent in slasher comb. 
Beam heads not running true can 
cause a rolled selvage. This con- 
dition can be helped by running 
yarn in from beam head before 
doffing at the slasher. 

To replace broken ends in pat- 
terns, comb the pattern yarn with 
brush and fasten securely in card- 
ing bar. Let the weight of the 
drop wires rest on the yarn and 
all drop wires without ends will 
drop down. Tie threads into the 
eye of each drop wire that is down, 
running threads across loader with 
the other yarn. After the tying is 
finished additional yarn can be 
tied to the ones tied to the drop 
wires and drawn through drop 
wires, harness, and reed. 

Mill No. 9: We use a portable 
tying-in machine. At the end of 


Periodic maintenance of tying-in machines—each op- 
erator does own work—reducing rolled ends. 
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each shift the operator cleans and 
blows off the machine, then oils 
and makes any minor adjustments 
needed to leave the machine in 
good shape for the next shift. The 
knotter, tube, slide and support 
groups are blown out with air 
several times each shift. One time 
each week the knotter, slide, sup- 
port and feed groups are taken 
out and cleaned with mineral 
spirits. Then they are reassem- 
bled and all settings checked. 

To keep rolled or crossed ends 
to a minimum the operator first 
combs the ends of the harness pat- 
tern from the drop wires out with 
a small lease comb. The ends are 
then brushed and laid in the card 
and clamp bars. A warp lease comb 
with a cap is tied in each warp 
before the warp is cut from the 
beamer or slasher. The tying-in 
machine operator combs’ and 
brushes the ends in the warp from 
the lease comb out. The ends are 
then laid in the clamp bar. 

Before tying-in the warp the 
tying-in machine operator inspects 
the cloth, harness and drop wires 
for ends out or ends broken in the 
harness or drop wires. If an end 
is out or broken, the end is tied 
to the harness heddle eye, then 
drawn through the drop wire and 
left long enough to be tied with 
the rest of the ends. 


Operators Do Own Fixing 


Mill No. 10: Machine operators 
do own fixing. By following this 
practice the operator has a ten- 
dency to take better care of the 
machine. We pay operator his ave- 
rage rate for time fixing if the 
amount of time is over 30 min- 
utes. 

Once each shift, machine is sat- 
urated with cleaning fluid and 
blown off with air hose. Once each 
week machines should be taken 
apart and all parts cleaned thor- 
oughly with cleaning fluid and 
reassembled, noting any badly 
worn parts that should be re- 
placed. 

Care should be taken at the 
Slasher that the ends of the warp 
are taped securely, the tape ex- 
tending about 2 inches beyond the 
selvage and turned back under the 
other side of the warp. To further 


(Continued on page 82) 
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H* generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours. Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away... and comes back 
double! Yes, he brings another man who may 
be a chemist... or a former machine designer 

. or a former shop superintendent... but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. , 

But how about that one problem that stuimps 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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TOUGH OMES: 


both men? Now you get something special! 
The research laboratory enters the picture 

. a new formula is developed ... the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot...and you receive a 
sample. 

You try the new stuff — and it’s O.K.! Then 
you tell your Boss: “Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t your think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


* * * 


Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California: 
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ET RAYCO ENGINEERS TAKE THE 
PULSE BEAT OF YOUR MILE! 








Does your mill turn out too high a percentage of waste? 


Are your handling costs too high? 


Do your present pre-cleaning methods assure highest quality and efficiency in 
finished production? 


A waste survey and analysis by Rayco engineers will help you diagnose and 
prescribe a means of successfully overcoming the ailments listed above. 


Get in touch with us and we will arrange a survey for you without obligation 
or charge. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Plants and Sales Offices: Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We cole. achieve g EO : 


Off the looms of Stonecutter comes 
this dramatic reproduction, in tissue 
faille, of a tiger print...another 
Stonecutter “Fabric of Distinction” 
that is having breath-taking reception 
in fine stores and drawing rooms across 
the country. 

Contributing to the stunning effect 
of Stonecutter fabrics are colors by 
Sandoz— colors that fulfill the design- 
ers intentions in mood and spirit. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, 


Firms like Stonecutter Mills Cor- 
poration also benefit, by having Sandoz 
among their suppliers, from technical 
achievements that give them new effi- 
ciency in handling. For example: 
Sandoz’ new Pyrazol Fast Blue FLL, a 
noteworthy addition to their Pyrazol 
Fast range of fast-to-light direct colors 
—a blue possessing outstanding fast- 
ness to light both before and after the 
urea formaldehyde aftertreatment. 


VAN DAM 


7NC., 61 


STREET, 





For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres .. . be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application 
laboratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 
in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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THIS IS NO. 60 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WI 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 
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See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
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NEW SPINDLE HOLDER 
BEARING PLATE (Rote-Coner*) 


A new design of Spindle Holder Bearing 
Plate permits adjustment to compensate 
for wear in the Spindle Holder Bearing, 
Plates and Dashpot Link Stud Blocks. 
Such wear would otherwise allow play be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Plates and the 
Link Stud Block (A) so that the Cone 
Holder would be free to bounce on the 
Rotary Traverse. 

The new Plate is made in two parts, the 
Plate itself (B) and a Block (C) — held 
together by a screw (D) and washer. The 
contacting surfaces of the two pieces are 
milled at an angle of 7°, and the screw hole 
in the Plate (B) is elongated to allow the 
Block (C) to be moved along the angular 
surface. By means of this adjustment, the 
shoulder of the Plate can be increased so 
that it will take up the play and prevent 
bouncing. 


WINDING COVERED ELASTIC YARN 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


rhe Standard Pineapple Cone Attach- 
ment with Roller Bail is now being used to 
wind covered rubber yarn. As the package 
is contacted not by the Thread Guide but 
by the Roller Bail (A), density is reduced, 
and there is no scrambled yarn, so that 


23.6.3 


UNIVER 


Fig. 1 New Spindle Holder Bearing Plate (44-278-3P3X 








knitting is better than from the ordinary 
package. 

Minor changes are required in the At- 
tachment. The inner leg of the Thread 
Guide (B) has an angular bend that pro- 





Fig. 2 No. 50 Winding Machine equip- 
ped for winding covered rubber yarn 








jects over the outer leg, providing a lock to 
prevent the yarn rising too high in the 
Guide. A Bail (C), attached under the Clip 
Screws, is used to give the yarn direction 
to the Thread Guide. 

Rubber yarn is nearly always wound 
from skeins and Compensator 90-935-30X 
is used. It is connected with the stopping 
mechanism of the machine and will stop the 
machine without breaking the yarn if a 
tangle occurs. Because of this fact it is 
advisable to use the Compensator even 
if winding overend. 

Base tapers of cones vary from 29° to 
40°, and tapers at the apex from straight 
front to 43°, according to the position of 
the screw in the cam. 


NO. 44 TENSION BRACKETS USED ON 
NO. 60 


All the advantages of the wide variety of 
Tension Brackets used on the Roto- 
Coner* (No. 44) are available for the No. 60 
Winding Machine. 





Fig. 3 No. 60 Machine equipped to ac- 
commodate No. 44 Tension Brackets 


Tension Bracket Holder 60—-1028-3X 
(A), attached to the frame at the left side 
of the spindle, is so designed that any of the 
No. 44 Tension Brackets can be mounted 
on it by two standard screws (B). 

A special Breakage Lever 60-49-43 is 
used with this Holder. 

With overend supply, the Supply Rod 
Bracket 60—144—-7JAX is used. If the sup- 
ply is from skeins overhead, a compensator 
44—-438-2CAXAA (C) is attached to the 
under side of the Tension Bracket. 

The same Tension can be used on the 
No. 40 Machine by mounting a special 
Tension Bracket Holder 40—743-3 on the 
Tension Bracket Rod. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. September 1946 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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Standardize on CONDULETS/ 








itis. 


Type C Condulet with 
Tumbler Switch 











A tew of the 
many CONDULETS for 
non-hazardous locations 





Type FS with Pilot 


Light. Tumbler Switch 
and Plug Receptacle 





Type FS Condulet 
with Vaportight Cover 





6) 
W 





Type GST with 


Receptacie Equipment 











(CONDULETS are made only by CROUSE-HINDS) 


CONDULETS — the complete line — 
engineered to enable the electrician to 
do the job and do it right. There is a 
type for every purpose. 


Arrktite circuit-breaking plugs and 
receptacles. 


Vaportight Condulets for use where ex- 
posed to weather, moisture, steam or 
non-combustible dust. 


Dust-Tight Condulets for use where 
combustible dust creates hazardous 
conditions. 


Explosion-Proof Condulets for use in 
locations that are hazardous because 
of the probability of the presence of 
flammable gases or vapors. 


A 
Nationwide 
Dit tea telttetesal 
| Through Electrical 


Wholesalers 





Type EVA Explosion-Proof 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 


Type VC Vaportight 






Type DLA Dust-Tight 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
with Reflector 


Type EVA Explosion- 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
with Shallow Bow! Reflector 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD.. Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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A few of the 
many CONDULETS for 


hazardous locations 


(fab 
Type GUAT Explosion-Proof Type EFS Explosion-Proof 
Junction Condulet Tumbler Switch Condulet 








ita Y 


Type LBH Explosion-Proof 
Junction Condulet 


Pulling Cables 
- _ Type EMH Explosion-Proo! 


Instrument Condulet 





Type GUSC Explosion-Proo! 
Line Starter Condulet 





Type FSQC Explosion-Proo! 
Interlocked Receptacle and 
Switch Condulet 








Type EPC Explosion-Proot Type GUB Explosion-Proof 
Circuit Breaker Condulet 


Junction Condulet 
Any Hub Arrangement 





Type EDP Explosion-Proo! 
Panelboard 


Olfices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minnecpolis — New York 
Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis —- Washington. Resident Sales Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — Indianapolis — New Orlecns 





CONDULETS °: TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS 






































R. P. Hardeman, Riegel (left), led discussion on weaving; J. L. Jen- 
nings, Fairfax, was elected general chairman; and Robert W. Philip. 
Callaway Institute, was re-elected secretary-treasurer for 25th term. 


reinforce the tape, three pieces 
about 7 or 8 inches long are placed 
lengthwise with the warp, one on 
each side and one in the middle. 

When the tying-in machine op- 
erator prepares the warp for tying, 
he turns the end of the warp back 
to see if there are any loose ends 
that did not stick to the tape in 
their proper position—if so, these 
ends are put in their proper place. 
The gum tape is left on the warp 
until it has been clamped firmly 
by the plush clamp. 

Before the patterns are removed 
from the loom, lease rods are in- 
serted in the warp back of the drop 


wires so that when the loose ends 
are brushed over the carding bar, 
the lease rods may be pulled over, 
thereby straightening the ends as 
they are in the pattern. Care must 
also be taken that the spread of 
the ends in both the warp and pat- 
tern cover about the same space, 
from end to end on the machine, 
so corresponding ends will not be 
too far out of line. 

After the pattern is put on the 
machine and the ends brushed 
taut across the carding bar, the 
operator looks under the pattern 
to note if there are any drop 
wires hanging lower than the bal- 
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ance. He then examines the drop 
wires to see if it is a slack end or 
a lost end—if the end is missing 
from the drop wire, he places an 
extra end on the machine, using 
a colored end on a white warp and 
white end on a colored warp. The 
machine then picks up the corres- 
ponding end from the warp and 
this broken or lost end is easily 
noticed when putting the pattern 
on the loom, and the smash hand 
draws an end in the pattern to 
take its place. 





GEORGIA OFFICIALS ELECTED 


J. L. Jennings, superintendent, Pairfax 
(Ala.) Mill D.vision, West Point Mfg. 
Co., and vice-chairman of the T 6 
Operating Executives of Georgia, was 
elected general chairman for the ensu'ng 
year. Mr. Jennings succeeds L«wrence 
BR. Brumby, factory manager, Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga. 

BR. P. Hardeman, member of the execu- 
tive committee, was elevated to v'ce 
general chairman, succeeding Mr. Jen- 
nings. Mr. Hardeman is superintendent of 
the grey mill of Riegel Textile Corp., 
Trion, Ga. 

Robert W. Philip, president. Calla- 
way Institute. Inc., LaGrange, Ga. was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Th‘s year 
marks the 25th consecutive annual term 
for Mr. Philip. who is a charter member 
of the organization. He was given & 
standing vote of thanks and appreciation 
for his uvt‘r'ng efforts in the work of 
the association. 

Roscoe Roberts of J. P. a Mfg. Co., 
and W. E. Vecsey of Aldora M'lis, Barnes- 
ville, Ga., wers elected to the executive 


committee. 











Gas-Heated Hot Air Slasher 


E. A. BENTLEY gave a description 
of a new slasher, as follows: 


The hot air slasher at Swift 
Manufacturing Company does not 
have any cylinders for drying, but 
utilizes hot air as furnished by a 
gas flame with a blower attached 
to serve the same purpose. 


This slasher has a conventional 
ball bearing creel, and size box. 
The yarn goes into the oven from 
the size box, and then to the beam. 
The slasher is driven by a 7.5 hp 
de generator set, which by vary- 
ing the resistance can be run from 
3 to 70 yards per minute. 


From the attached sketch, it can 


be seen that the yarn goes from 
the size box first to the pre-dry 
chute. This chute furnishes a blast 
of hot air so as to dry the yarn 
sufficiently to keep it from stick- 
ing to the first roll in the oven. 
The yarn goes from this roller 
around the other rolls which are 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Between these 
rolls, there is a duct which has a 
series of louvers. These louvers are 
adjustable both horizontally and 
vertically so that the heated air 
can be forced through the duct 
so as to give an even drying ef- 
fect. The air current has a drying 
effect, which added to the fact 


Slasher without cylinders—all sides of yarn dried—use 
of natural gas for heating slasher. 
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that it is heated air, causes the 
yarn to be dried very quickly. 


Both Sides Dried 


It will be noted also that the 
yarn is dried on both sides. Each 
time it passes a roll, the opposite 
side of the yarn is next to the louv- 
ers. At all times, there is 21 feet 
of yarn in the oven at one time. 

The heat for the slasher is fur- 
nished by a unit consisting of a 
gas burner, a blower fan, and the 
proper instruments for its control. 

Part of the intake air is fresh 
air (25%), the remainder is the re- 
circulated air which goes through 
the burner into the ducts, and then 
out to the oven. The 25% fresh air 
is to replace that which is exhaus- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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oe « Rely OF & a& A Heagents 


In analyzing dyestuffs .. . identifying fibres ... or 
in conducting other key analyses, every step of 
chemical control in modern textile laboratories 
calls for unerring accuracy. There the chemist 
working with the precision tools of his profession 
safeguards textile quality all the way from accep- 
tance of raw materials on through to certification 
of finished fabrics. 


For certainty in such responsible work, depend on 
B&A Reagents. 


These high purity products of General Chemical 
Company’s Baker & Adamson Division are chemi- 


REAGENTS 


cal micrometers for your most exacting analyses. 
They are made to the decimal-point accuracy of 
A.C.S. standards ... and are backed by all the 
specialized skills and science B&A has developed 
in 64 years of “setting the pace in chemical purity:’ 
Extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are carried 
at the Company’s own chain of regional ware- 
houses from coast to coast.* Use the one nearest 
you to fill your reagent needs. By telling the B&A 
Technical Serviceman your month-to-month re- 
quirements he can plan with you in building these 
local stocks to supply you quickly ... conven- 
iently ... whenever you call. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL 


Do you have this 
200-page catalog? 


[f you buy or 
specify industrial 
laboratory re- 
agents, you will find the 200-page 
book of B&A products an invalu- 
able guide to 1,000 quality chemi- 
cals. For free copy, make request 
on business letterhead to nearest 
B&A office below. 








GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


N. ¥. caoummmmwe 


— meneame 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany* © Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham* ° Boston ¢ Bridgeport 
Buffalo* ¢ Charlotte* © Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit* ¢ Houston ° Kansas City 
Los Angeles* © Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* »° Pictsburgh* ° Providence ¢ St. Louis 
San Francisco* ¢ Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* °¢ Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE iN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


FINE CHEMICALS 





* Complete stocks carried here. 
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Tull’s Textile Service 


For IMMEDIATE Shi pment from ATLANTA 


Hydraulic Belting Machine 
Control Gears , Shop 
Equipment Tools Equipment 
Expanded Metal 
Pails and Measures of Monel — Stainless Steel — Inconel 


Tubing — Pipe — Fastenings 


J.M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


| 285 MARIETTA ST., N.W. Telephone WA 3525 ATLANTA, GA. 
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ted, so as to prevent the air in the 
oven from becoming saturated. 


Any desired temperature can be 
obtained from 100° F. to 600° F. by 
adjusting the regulating control. It 
has been noted thus far that 350° 
F. is the maximum that can be run 
satisfactorily. 

The gas burners are controlled 
by a thermo-couple so that the 
flames are cut off when the desired 
temperature is reached automatic- 
ally. When it drops 5° below the 
setting, the flame is automatically 
turned on. 

The gas burners have a safety 
device. This electronic control was 
installed to prevent any possibility 
of a gas explosion. This control is 
in the gas line in such a manner 
that the pilot light must be burn- 
ing before the main burners can 
be lighted. Should it not be burn- 
ing, or the flame go out, the gas 
is automatically closed. It is also 
a so arranged that should the elec- 
trical circuit or the control itself 
fail, the gas valve is closed. By 
this method of operation, all safe- 
ty devices must be in operation or 
the heating elements will not func- 
tion. 


Advantages of Gas 


There are a number of advan- 
tages in using natural gas for the 
heating. First of all, the cost of 
drying equivalent wraps costs only 
half as much as it does with steam. 
In this slasher the heat is direct, 
since there is not any type of ra- 
diator or indirect heat employed. 

A steam operated slasher is not 
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Diagram showing operating principles of hot air slasher. 


cylinders to heat before starting 
up. 

It has been found that much 
more care must be taken with the 
instrumentation on this type of 
slasher. The temperature in the 
oven, the speed of the slasher, and 
the regain must be controlled as 
a unit—or scorched warps, or 
burnt warps will be made when 
the slasher is slowed down, or wet 
warps will be run as it is speeded 
up if the temperature is not also 
raised. 

Since this slasher was the first 
built of this particular design, 
there were numerous problems, 
and still are some which must be 
overcome to give a wholly satis- 
factory drying oven. It does offer 
possibilities toward getting better 
prepared warps when these prob- 
lems are all solved. 


nearly so clean as one operated by 
gas. There is always condensation 
in cylinder, the heated air around 
the slasher, and also condensation 
on the ceiling or monitor in using 
steam. A gas slasher is insulated 
with 4 inches of rock wool between 
the steel panels so that very little 
heat is actually transmitted from 
the ovens to the room. The outside 
steel panels are not hot enough to 
add perceptibly to the room tem- 
perature. 


Quickly Heated 


There is one feature that the 
hot-air slasher has which does gain 
considerable production in that the 
oven can be heated to 300° F. in 
less than 2 minutes, and can be 
cooled where a man can go in the 
oven in less than one minute. This 
means there is no waiting for the 





PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


management, circulation, 
required by the act of Congress of 


of the ownership, 
etc., 


March 3, 1933, of COTTON, published 
aos at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 
1946. 


State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John ©. Cook who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of COTTON, 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to-wit: 


1. That the dames and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
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holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 


ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, J. C. 
Fonville, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
John ©. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 


2. That the owners are: W. R. OC. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Estate of W. R. 
C. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W. 
McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. O’Brien, 


Atlanta, Ga.; J. ©. Cook, Atlanta, Ga.; R. 
+2 , . W ‘ t not appear upon the books of the company 
yi apeecaaa Gs.; Mrs. 5. Is Philpet, as trustees, hold stock and securities in & 


capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 
JOHN O. COOK, Bus. Mgr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1946. 
SEBA J. JONES, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 19, 1956. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of steckholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 





One Process Pickers on_Rayon Staple Fiber 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get some infor- 
mation on the best method of run- 
ning staple rayon on single-pro- 
cess pickers, with Aldrich syn- 
chronizer. Also, I would like to 
know what would be the best 
method of keeping the laps from 
splitting when running on the 
cards. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7719 
——-@ -— 

(This question was submitted to 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7722 prior to 
publication. His answer follows: 
EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7719, in asking 
for some information on the best 
method of running staple rayon on 
single-process pickers, has opened 
up a question which cannot be 
covered briefly, but since this con- 
tributor is probably now running 
on cotton and wants some infor- 
mation about changing over to 
staple rayon, I will try to help 
him out. 

He states that his single-process 
pickers are equipped with Aldrich 
synchronizers, and he will find 
that they are entirely satisfactory 
for staple fibers, because that kind 
of single-process picker is easy to 
clean when changing from one 
stock to another. The thorough 
cleaning of pickers when chang- 
ing blends is most important, and 
the addition of any hopper or 
feed box which requires careful 
cleaning will increase the time re- 
quired to switch a picker from one 
stock to another. 


Don't Operate Pickers 
in Groups 


For this same reason, itris not 
desirable to operate pickers in 
groups on staple fibers, as would 
commonly be done with cotton. 
Where two or more pickers are 
fed by a distributor, the cleaning 
time is multiplied when these 
pickers are used for staple fibers, 
and unless a plant is going to run 
exclusively on straight rayon or 
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some special mix, it is best to have 
the pickers separated into individ- 
ual units, each with its own blend- 
ing apparatus. 

If a mill running cotton merely 
wishes to run small amounts of 
staple rayon or mixed fibers, and 
there will not be enough of this 
work to justify using one picker 
exclusively, one of the cotton pick- 
ers can be employed by cutting it 
out of the distributing system and 
feeding it by hand with very thor- 
oughly blended _ stock, unless 
straight rayon is being run, in 
which case very little blending is 
required. 


One-or Two-Process Pickers 


If straight rayon is to be pro- 
cessed, it may be fed directly into 
the hopper of the single-process 
picker without any previous open- 
ing, although the quality of the 
laps will be better if there has 
been some opening prior to the 
picker. If mixed fibers are to be 
run, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that thorough blending is 
achieved before the stock is fed to 
the single-process picker. Unless 
there is provision for very thor- 
ough blending, it is not practical 
to use a single-process picker or. 
mixed fibers, and the two-process 
system is preferable. Where the 
stock can be properly blended, 
single-process pickers are prefer- 
able to two-process pickers and 
will make better laps. 

It is practically impossible to 
make a satisfactory blend for sin- 
gle-process pickers by means of a 
floor mix alone. A well made floor 
mix which is fed through blending 
feeders will make _§ satisfactory 
laps, but a floor mix fed directly 
to a single-process picker will not 
produce good blends. 


Tint Before Mixing 


It is practically impossible to 
make a good floor mix unless the 
stock is tinted before the mix is 
made, and this is not possible if 


the floor mix is made directly from 
the bale, unless tinted stock could 
be obtained from the rayon man- 
ufacturer. Where the stock is not 
tinted, it is impossible to tell by 
looking as a mix whether the 
rayon and acetate are properly dis- 
tributed, and the least careless- 
ness in making the floor mix will 
result in an irregular distribution 
of the various fibers. 

Some processors make a floor 
mix and then put it through a 
series of blending feeders or one of 
the special blenders now being 
manufactured, which re-c‘rculate 
the stock to be blended so as to 
get a very thorough mixture of the 
fibers. Such an arrangement will 
be quite satisfactory if the floor 
mix is made with reasonable care, 
but a better arrangement is to 
weigh the stock and feed weighed 
batches into the blending feeders. 

One of the special blenders is 
fed by a feeder similar to that 
used for ordinary blending pur- 
poses, and any of these feeders 
will hold about 75 to 100 pounds 
of stock. By weighing the batches 
out into a box or basket containing 
50 or 60 pounds, and then dump- 
ing this weighed mix into the 
blending feeder, you can always 
be assured of a thoroughly satis- 
factory proportioning of the stock 
and a perfect blend if the blend- 
ing feeders are kept properly fed 
with these weighted batches. 

Where large batches are to be 
run, an excellent blend can be 
made from a floor mix put through 
a hopper feeder and cylinder type 
beater and blown into a closed bin. 
The Truslow blender has been used 
satisfactorily for making a bin mix 
of this type, but it can be very 
satisfactorily made without the 
Truslow blender by simply blow- 
ing this stock into a bin about 12 
feet square. This is not a desirable 
arrangement for. many reasons, 
but it will make a good blend. The 


(Continued on page 90) 
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® This ball bearing spindle whirls 
at 10,000 r.p.m. and the tiny 
balls spin in their raceways at 
dizzy speeds. 








To assure maximum protection 
of these highly polished surfaces, 
you need a lubricating oil that 
will flow freely through small 
clearances and will prevent the 
gumming which causes 
“spindle drag.” 






& 
® Quick-acting Gargoyle Velocite Oils 
meet all of these requirements. They 
distribute instantly over all bearing 
surfaces and form strong films that reduce 
friction to an absolute minimum. Their 
high chemical stability assures freedom 
from gummy deposits. 


— 
pan 





Get this Complete 
Lubrication Program for 
all your machines 


nas 


ka 


® Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 


As. 


® Recommendaticns to Improve Lubrication 


These same special spindle oils give 
similar protection to spindles with plain 
bearings. Get them for your spindles now 
for savings in production time, This illustration has been 

. . , bripared with the cooper:tion 
maintenance and lubrication cocts. i se inna ae . / 


® Lubrication Schedules and Controls 
@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 


o Progress Reports of Denefits Obtained 




















& = 
. 
Socony o7 e J Lubricants 
e and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. 
And they can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain 
their excellent grip, because their cork- 
and-rubber composition resists slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING—— The resistance 
to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


REDUCED LAPPING——Accotex Cots have 
little affinity for textile fibers and are 
non-sweating even in humid weather. 


a 
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GOOD START-UP. -Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, or 
commonly used textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION —~ Accotex 
Cots have no seams, no. structural 
weaknesses to cause failure in service. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY —Accotex Cots are 
ready glued for easier, quicker assembly. 
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ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Accotex Roll Coverings won't 


attract fibers ... won't sweat 





OU GET greater freedom from top roll 

lapping with Armstrong’s Accotex 
Cots. That’s because Accotex is made of a 
specially developed cork-and-synthetic-rub- 
ber composition, This material does not 
attract textile fibers. It is not affected by 
temperature and humidity changes, and it 
does not sweat. 

This combination of cork and synthetic 
also provides other important spinning ad- 
vantages. Tough synthetic rubber makes 
Accotex Cots last longer. High-friction 
cork provides consistently better drafting 
for consistently high yarn strength. Cork 


also helps prevent slicking and reduces 
eyebrowing. What's more. Accotex Cots 
can be rebuffed five or six times. 

These advantages, together with those at 
left, explain why more and more mills are 
switching to Armstrong’s Accotex Cots .. . 
why they are serving more spindles than 
any other synthetic cot. Your Armstrong 
representative will gladly help you arrange 
test installations on your own frames. Ask 
for samples, prices, and complete informa- 
tion. Or write today to Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products Dept.. 
3611 Arch Street. Lancaster, Pa. 





LAYER OF 
COTTON CORD 


- 











Also by the makers of Accotex Cots 


... the Accotex Apron 


The exclusive Armstrong construction shown at 
right is the reason the Accotex Long Draft Apron 
gives you more production, cleaner-running work, 
reduced lapping, and better grip. This seamless 
apron is made of heavy layers of non-oxidizing 
synthetic rubber which enclose a sturdy, non 
stretch cord interliner. This special construction 
is the result of the same specialized research and 
technical skill that produced the Accotex Cot. 





THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 
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principal objections to this type of 
bin blend are: 

1. The danger of flyings being 
blown from one bin into another 
where a different stock is stored. 

2. The danger of mixing stock 
when feeding by hand from the 
bins to the picker hopper. 

3. The extra cost of the super- 
fluous operation of binning the 
stock and then feeding by hand to 
the picker. 

4. The fire hazard always at- 
tendant upon the presence of large 
volumes of loose fibers in these 
bins. 

The most desirable arrangement 
is one in which the picker tender 
can weigh out his mixes and dump 
the weighed stock into a machine 
of some sort so that no further at- 
tention is required until the fin- 
ished lap is delivered by the sin- 
gle-process picker. This is the most 
economical arrangement, and if 
the blending machinery is proper- 
ly arranged, it will be the most 
satisfactory from every stand- 
point. 


Processing Smal] Lots 


This arrangement, however, is 
not practical for a cotton mill de- 
Ssiring to run a small amount of 
rayon or mixed fibers, and if a 
cotton picker is to be used part 
time for mixed fibers, the blend- 
ing can be made by putting either 
afloor mix or a weighed mix 
through a hopper feeder and drop- 
ping it in a box from which it may 
be fed either directly to the pick- 
er, or put back through the blend- 
ing feeder a second time if the 
blend is a difficult one to make. 

This is a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive way to handle the stock 
and would only be used by a 
mill experimenting with mixed 
fibers preliminary to going on this 
work in substantial volume. 


Converting to Rayon Picker 


Normally, only two-beater sin- 
gle-process pickers would be used 
for rayon, but a three-beater cotton 
picker could be used without any 
difficulty. It would be best to later 
change a three-beater picker to a 
two-beater machine when it was 
put entirely on mixed fibers. 

A very sir ple and effective way 
to make a guod rayon unit out of a 
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three-beater single-process picker 
is to remove from the single-pro- 
cess picker the hopper feeder and 
the first beater section, and to use 
this unit as opening and mixing 
equipment to deliver to the hopper 
feeder of the two-beater single- 
process picker made from the re- 
maining two sections of the origin- 
al two-beater picker, with the ad- 
dition of the hopper feeder. With 
this arrangement the stock is fed 
into the hopper feeder of the open- 
ing unit and passes through a cyl- 
inder type beater onto the screens 
of the picker section containing 
this beater. 

These screens deliver directly to 
the hopper feeder of the single- 
process picker, and a whip roll 
should be provided for breaking 
up the sheet of stock leaving the 
screens so that this stock is drop- 
ped into the feeder of the picker in 
very small pieces, to promote good 
blending. 

An arrangement of this sort can 
be used in a mill which has to ru 
the picker on cotton part of the 
time and rayon or mixed fibers the 
rest. Such a picker can be used on 
either cotton or rayon. 





Your contributor also raises the 
question of what is the best method 
of keeping the laps from splitting 
on the cards. If the stock is not 
thoroughly opened before picking, 
the laps will be rather flaky and 
will split badly. Thorough open- 
ing of the stock so that it felts 
smoothly on the picker screens 
will eliminate most of this trouble 
with splitting. 


Laps Splitting 


One expedient for stopping the 
splitting is to mount six or eight 
skewers on a board above the cal- 
ender section, and run into the lap 
some roving from bobbins on these 
skewers. This will stop the split- 
ting but it should seldom be nec- 
cessary if the stock is properly 
opened by the time it reaches the 
beater in the finisher section of the 
picker. 

Very dry conditions in the pick- 
er room will lead to split laps. 
Rayon does not need much molis- 
ture in the picking process, but if 
it gets too dry, static will be gen- 
erated and it will be very hard to 
make a lap. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7722. 


Replacing Spinning Spindles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As a reader of your columns, I 
shall give our experience in re- 
placing spindles on spinning 
frames, answering the question 
asked by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7790 in 
the August issue. 

I believe that the best method 
of replacing spindles is to do it one 
frame at a time, using the good 
spindles removed for replacement 
on other frames of similar age. 

There is small point in changing 
a base unless it is broken, but a 
spindle and bolster should be re- 
placed on old frames as a_ unit 
rather than separately. 

A replaced spindle should cer- 
tainly be checked immediately 
after replacement and if the align- 
ment, top and bottom, is not ex- 
cessively out, the base can be 
matched so as to divide the varia- 
tion. 

If, however, the alignment is not 
slight, the spindle should be 
plumbed by all means, because 


even one bad spindle in the frame 
will cause excessive end breakage. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7823 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“What is the best method of re- 
placing spindles on spinning 
frames?” was a question in the 
August issue asked by CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7790. 

When we have a defective spin- 
dle or bolster, both are removed 
and replaced as a unit. The spin- 
dles and bolsters that are removed 
from a frame due to defects in 
either are carried to the mainte- 
nance department for checking 
with gauges down to one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

The maintenance department 
pairs those spindles or bolsters 
with old ones that are good enough 
to use as a unit. However, we 
never use an old spindle with a 
new bolster or vice versa. 

By following this method of day 


(Continued on page 94) 
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bleached with “most efficient results” using 
Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach 











ITH A STANDARD Du Pont 2-stage Continuous rope unit, 
Renfrew has processed a wide range of materials, in- 





cluding print cloths (4-6 yds. per lb.), colored yarn goods, A BASIC, 

Birds Eye diaper cloth and shirting bleached especially for 

“en . — FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 
a . ° Du Pont Continuous 

Says James Balloch, Renfrew’s Assistant Manager: Peroxide Bleaching is 

‘In addition to speeding up the operation, as compared to a basic system compris- 


the conventional kier boil, we have also found consider- ing a flexible arrange- 


able savings in material, steam and labor.”’ 


ment of equipment 
which can be adapted 
to meet any production 
requirements. This 


We will be glad to work with you in studying your plant 
requirements to determine how a Du Pont Continuous Per- 
oxide Bleaching System can benefit you. Du Pont Technical versatility is typical of 
Service Men will help you survey your plant, select your both the rope and 
equipment and assist in starting up your process. For more open-width systems. 
details, just write KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-»-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. | | 
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spindles are now maintained 
at uniform speed with 
MEADOWS Precision Ball 
Bearing Tension Pulleys 
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Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.O.Box 1351,Greenville, S.C. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 
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customers a new and 






Mine exclusive advantage— 

ee the proven sales-building 
_— results of Quanta-Color—Nature’s 
“— Own Color Harmony System. 


In warehouses, on trucks, in stores—your 
packages will boast a new distinction. 


Write to the Color Service 
Bureau of Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., 
for complete details. 
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by day maintenance, it is never 
necessary for a plant to replace all 
bolsters and spindles at one time, 
or even a large number, and the 
excessive cost of bolsters is elim- 
inated. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7824 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have found that the best 
way to replace a spindle in our 
plant is to remove both spindle 


and bolster as a unit. This is fol- 
lowed by thoroughly washing out 
the base. 


A new spindle and bolster is put 
on after the base is cleaned. We 
plumb the spindle, top and bottom, 
after it has run 24 hours, and go 
over it again in two weeks for a 
second plumbing after it has had 
time to settle down. 


CONTRIBUTOR .No. 7825 


Using Waste Control 
and Rib Card Sereens 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As a reader of your columns, I 
note that the question of compar- 
ing waste control card screens 
with rib screens was asked by 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7785 in the Aug- 
ust issue. I would like to give our 
experience to readers on this ques- 
tion. 

We increased the bars on our 
Whitin screens from 5 to 8 and on 
the H&B screens from 3 to 8. This 
increases the waste such as trash, 
leaf, etc. We make a high grade of 
combed yarn for broadcloth and 
do not want this lo get into the 
stock. 

We have not taken the percent- 
age of fly and waste, but can see 


that this new idea helps to remove 
the waste. We run a good grade of 
14%-inch cotton. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7807 


EpIToR COTTON: 

I desire to submit an answer to 
one of the questions asked by Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7785 relative to 
changes made in setting waste\con- 
trol card screens compared to rib 
screens? 

The back of a card should hav: 
rib screens, and the doffer should 
have plain screens. Fly should go 
out in back of the card. Middling 
¥Yg-inch cotton should have a fly 
percentage of about 5 per cent. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7808 


Light, Fast Carding vs. 
Slow. Heavy Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am answering the question by 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7748, which ap- 
peared on page 200 of the March 
issue. He brought up the old ques- 
tion of fast, light carding vs. slow, 
heavy carding. 

In order to prove that fast, light 
carding is superior to slow, heavy 
carding, it is necessary for me to 
do a bit of retrospecting. 

I began work in a cotton mill 
in the year 1885, having complet- 
ed 60 years around cotton cards. 
With 60 years of experience, the 
reader will agree that I should be 
able to write a bit of history about 
former and present methods of 
carding. 

The superintendent in the mill 
in question was a personal friend 
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of my father, and took me under 
his wing to teach me the mill bus- 
iness. After a while he taught me 
how to size the finished drawing 
sliver. I remember at that time the 
standard number of grains per 
yard for the card and finished 
drawing sliver was 75 grains. In 
the early 1880’s the revolving flat 
cards made their appearance in the 
state of Massachusetts. 

Many new mills were built from 
1885 to 1905, and the carding 
equipment most favored was 32 
cards to 48 deliveries of drawing; 
the weight of the card sliver equal- 
ed that of the finished drawing. 

With a card sliver of 75 grains 
to the yard and a railway head 
sliver weighing around 100 grains, 
many mills had three processes. 





About the year 1910, mill men 
began to get wise to having such 
a heavy card sliver, for the reason 
that the cards had to be stripped 
more often, and the flats were con- 
tinually loaded with foreign mat- 
ter. Even at that time many card- 
ers argued in favor of slow, heavy 
carding. The loaded flats were 
cleaned by running the stripping 
brush lightly, followed by the 
furnishing brush. It was like a man 
setting his house on fire then try- 
‘ng to put it out. 

Many carders reduced the heavy 
card sliver from 75 to 60 grains 
per yard. But up to the time of this 
writing, you will still find carders 
running a 75-grain finished draw- 
ing sliver, with a front roll speed 
of about 275 rpm. 

The amount of fibers presented 
to the licker-in is determined by 
the weight of the sheet of lap, by 
the speed of the feed roll, and by 
the speed of the doffer. 


Treatment of Fibers 
Using Short Draft 


In case of a short draft, which 
means a fast speed on the feed 
roll, the fibers do not receive the 
same severe treatment for they 
pass over the nose of the feed 
plate more rapidly, while in case 
of a long draft it means a slow 
speeded feed roll, and the fibers 
hanging over the nose of the feed 
plate are at the mercy of the comb- 
ing action of the licker-in for a 
longer period of time. 

Of course, the longer the fibers 
and the longer the licker-in filet 
teeth, the more unnecessarily will 
the fibers be combed, robbing 
them of their waxy wall and ma<- 
ing a fluffy filament; here you 
have the cause of a weaker fi er. 
Can there be any argument against 
the foregoing reasoning? 

On account of the foregoing, 
most machinery builders have 
adopted the following rule, which 
holds good for all classes of work. 
The more rapidly work can be run 
on a card, consistent with the 
quality or grade of work required, 
the stronger will be the yarn. 

Many mill men argue that if you 
make a 60-grain carding sliver 
with a short or long draft, the same 
number of fibers must be present- 
ed to the licker-in, which is true, 

(Continued On page 100) 
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--. won't lessen the danger! 


You'd be guilty of reckless driving if 
you simply ignored a danger sign . . . and 
you'd be just as guilty of reckless operation 
if you ignored the obvious warning above. 

Can you match your competitors’ pro- 
duction? — his quality? — his costs? If not, 
now is the time to make your preparations to 
put yourself in a stronger competitive position. 

Let us consider your Spinning Room 
for instance. Do you find that you are still 


spinning wool by out-moded methods, or are 
the machines you are using worn-out, battle- 
scarred, and obsolete? If your answer is 
“yes”, it is time to check the benefits of the 
WHITIN Model E Wool Spinning Frame. 
Unsurpassed in performance, in quality, and 
quantity of production, it’s easy to operate 
and easy to keep operating. An installation 
of these machines will keep you well abreast 


of any competition. 


«** Ty ff Te eMACHINE WORKS « 
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WHITINSVILLE * MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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(OTECOTSNE STEEL TRUCKS 


Sturdy .. . built of steel . . . for miles of contin- splinter or damage the smooth, hard steel plat- 
uous, hard use . . . Hallowell" Steel Trucks with forms. Welded construction insures against open 


strong welded joints, and casters which move joints and, needless delays caused by breakdowns. 


easily—regardless—are being recognized and Maintenance costs cut to a minimum. There is 


appreciated more and mo 


Fig. 753 


4-Wooden Stakes 1-Bar Handle 1 Rack 4-Pipe Stakes 


For more i 


“Unbrako™ 


distributors. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 @ BRANCHES: BOSTON @ CHICAGO e@ DETROIT @ INDIANAPOLIS e@ ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ig. 76Y 





Applied for 


re. Rough loads will not a "Hallowell" Truck to meet every need. 


Here are a few available styles: 


Fig. 760 Fig. 772 Fig. 751 


nformation and styles, write for the “Hallowell Catalog. 


and “Hallowell products are sold entirely through 


OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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eo Magnesium tricot warp 
'’ beams are timesavers. Their ex- 
tremely low weight speeds up the 
warping operation. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vi- 
bration...lowers maintenance cost. 
Because of the high strength and 
stiffmess of magnesium warp beams, 
they are able to withstand the tre- 
mendous forces exerted by modern 
yarns. More yards per hour of any 
yarn roll from American Magne- 


& * 
Ma /] E it I 7 sium tricot warp beams. 

/, lf if T}, Cl For a quotation on your tricot 
warp beam requirements, write 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Wy lp) ho {] i) s Sales Agent for American Magne- 
sium products, 1704 Gulf Bldg., 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
CROWD MORE FABRIC GET THIS BOOK! The demand for higher-quality fabrics at 


lower cost is causing designers of textile machinery to turn 
more and more to the use of magnesium. Designers will find 


INTO AN HOUR the information contained in this bok very helpful 








MAGNESIUM 
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or color control 


in package dyeing 


start with 
Kidde control in 
package winding 
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To assure accurate shades in 
package dyeing, wind your packages with 
the Kidde Tension and Density Control! 


The Kidde Control, installed on a 
Universal 50 Winder, maintains uniform 
tension and density throughout the 


ackage—and duplicates the conditions idde 
P 8 P TENSION ayo DENSITY conrag, | 
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in every package. 


Since the Kidde Control feeds the yarn 
to the package, tension can be held to 
extremely low values. Pillow-soft pack- 





ages can be wound, allowing shrinkage 
room for the yarn in the dye bath. 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1190 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 








The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal ore trade-morks of Walter Kidde & Compony, inc. 
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but it is a poor argument for the 
following reasons: 

Let us assume that we are run- 
ning a 9-ounce sheet of lap and 
change to an 18-ounce sheet of lap. 
In such a case, we must reduce the 
speed of the feed roll one-half; 
therefore we are exposing the fi- 
bers to the Jicker-in double the 
time to that of a 9-ounce sheet of 
lap. See the point? 

Again, let us assume that the 
licker-in is in a poor condition. 
With a heavy sheet of lap you have 
as much chewing at this point as 
combing, and the result is a large 
amount of neps showing in the web 
in front of the card. 


Changing Heavy to Light 


Every mill man that is running 
a 75-grain finished drawing sliver 
should read the following very 
carefully, for he will be surpris- 
ed by making the _ suggested 
change. 

If you are running a 75-grain 
sliver on the drawing frame, look 
at the traverse on the slubber as 
the carriage makes its upward and 
downward traverse; notice how 
the layers formed give the same 
appearance as if the carriage 
makes a slight dwell. Now change 
your finished drawing sliver from 
75 to 50 grains and you will find 
smooth layers on the slubber and 
better running work throughout. 

You will find the finished rov- 
ing to be more coherent, making a 
much firmer bobbin of roving. Of 
course, the speed of the front roll 
on the drawing frame must be in- 


Stacking or Throwing 


creased to about 400 rpm. If using 
common rolls and they jump at 
that speed see page 89 of the Jan- 
uary 1940 issue of CoTTon for the 
remedy. 

At this time you will find in 
most mills a 50-grain sliver on the 
card and finished drawing. If the 
75-grain sliver was best on the 
card and finished drawing, why 
did we make the change? 

How many carders would be 
willing to go back to a 75-grain 
sliver on the card and be obliged 
to strip the cards more often and 
have loaded flats continually, 
which give a card room a bad ap- 
pearance? 


Quality Improved 


Is it not true that as we reduc- 
ed the weight of the card and fin- 
ished drawing sliver, the quality 
of the yarn and cloth was improv- 
ed to the same degree? 

In closing, I think the reader 
will admit after reading this ar- 
ticle that fast, light carding is fa- 


vored by almost all cotton mills | 


turning out the highest quality of 
cloth, and here is the sparker 
against the argument in favor of 
slow, heavy carding. 

Forty years ago we had 32 cards 
to 48 deliveries of drawing. Today, 
the number of cards equal the 
drawing deliveries. We find in 
most mills a 50-grain sliver on the 
card and a 50-grain sliver on the 
drawing. To make a 50-grain sliver 
on the drawing is not in tune with 
attenuation. 

WasH (R. I.) 





Roving in Boxes 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue your 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7787 asked, “Do 
you require your slubber tenders 
and frame doffers to stack their 
roving in boxes, as they doff, or 
just throw it in? Why?” 

I should like to give my answer 
to that question. I want my roving 
stacked in a box; almost every 
carder prefers it this way. The 
roving will not get dirty, it will 
not get lint off the ends of the 
bobbin, it will not tangle, there 
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will not be any oil on the roving 
from the end of the bobbin. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7811 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As a reader of your columns, i 
am giving our experience in re- 
gard to the question asked by 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7787 in the Sep- 
tember issue regarding whether it 
is best to stack roving in boxes as 
doffed or just throw it in and why. 

It is preferable to stack the rov- 
ing in the boxes, but conditions 





—— 


‘with us are such that we just 


throw it in boxes as doffed. Our 
frame alleys in the card room are 
so narrow that we use high boxes 
in order to overcome the objection 
to boxes that are too small. 

The boxes are too high for the 
frame tenders to reach the bottom 
and stack the roving for the first 
several layers. It is also faster for 
the frame tenders to throw it in as 
doffed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7814 





EDITOR COTTON: 

As a reader of your How Other 
Men Manage department, I will 
comment on the desirability of 
having frame tenders stack the 
roving in boxes as it is doffed 
rather than just throwing it in the 
box. This question was asked by 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7787 in the 
September issue. 

Though most frame _ tenders 
have been permitted to throw the 
roving into the boxes, partly be- 
cause most of them were taught 
this way and probably to doff a 
great deal quicker, it is undoubt- 
edly the better practice to stack 


‘the roving in the boxes rather than 


to throw it into the boxes. 
Obviously, if the roving is laid 
carefully into the box, there is no 
bruising or damaging of the rov- 
ing, and possible tangling is al- 
most eliminated. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7815 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to give our opin- 
ion on the matter of stacking fhe 
roving in boxes as it is doffed by 
frame tenders instead of throwing. 

We require our frame tenders to 
stack the roving as it is doffed. 
This is because there will be less 
chance of oil getting on it and this 
also eliminates the possibility of 
becoming tangled. 

If the end of a bobbin hits the 
roving on other bobbins in the box 
when thrown by the tender, it will 
be likely to cut the roving on those 
bobbins. 

We run a high grade combed 
broadcloth and extra care is taken 
in handling the roving and yarn. 
We also save space in the box and 
can put more roving in when 
stacking it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7812 
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SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
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ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 
US SHUTTLES FOR 
WOOLENS - WORSTEDS - BLENDS 











Interchangeable die-cast brass eye 


permits five-minute changeover 





— reduces shuttle inventory 





This improved US Shuttle can be quickly 
adapted for weaving woolen, worsted, or blends 
by simply changing the shuttle eye —a five minute 
job that requires no special skill. The same stand- 


ard shuttle can be equipped with a plain eye for DIE CAST BRASS EYE, formed to meet tolerances of .004 to 
. .005 inch, permits complete interchangeability. Shuttle 
woolens, Jackson Tension eye for worsteds, or a above is fitted for worsted or blend weaving, with eye 


reverse eye for lefthand twist. Accurately dimen- equipped with Jackson Pad Tension Device. 
sioned, each eye seats to a true fit without fussy 

adjustments. The same eyes can be used in any 

length shuttle. 

This advanced feature lowers weave room costs 
by permitting full production with a limited num- 
ber of shuttles. It also simplifies and speeds up 
normal maintenance. 

Mill-tested under the most severe conditions, 
this new shuttle will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of your weaving operations— yet it costs 
no more. Be sure to see it before you place your 
next shuttle order. A US representative will be 


glad to demonstrate its advantages. i << . 
IN LESS THAN 5 MINUTES, by removing one screw, lifting out 
worsted eye and inserting plain eye, shuttle is converted 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY for weaving woolens. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: "Sy fWhaalewey” ALABAMA AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, Montreal, Que. — Hamilton. Ont. Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Birmingham 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Joanna Spindle Adapter 


The new Joanna adapter, for use 
on old spinning spindles, is now being 
manufactured by Transportation 
Equipment Co., 613 W. 16th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. According to the inventor, 
Walter Regnery, assistant general 
manager of Joanna Textile Mills Co., 
Goldville, S. C., the adapter permits 
the use of paper tubes which is said 
to increase the yardage of yarn per 
bobbin approximately 42%. 

This aluminum adapter fits over 
the steel spindle of any old type 
spindle. After it has been affixed, 
a treated paper bobbin is slipped over 
it. This bobbin is 8%” x 1%”, or ap- 
proximately two inches longer than 
the average bobbin. 

It is said that by using the Joanna 
adapter, and the paper bobbin, that 
doffing time is about every nine 
hours. 

According to experience, the new 


AND MATERIALS 


bobbin will accommodate approxi- 
mately 4,000 yards of 30s yarn. It 
is further related that there are about 
22 ends down per 1000 spindles per 
hour when using the adapter. 


Life-Line Electric Moter 


The Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has announced a new 
all-steel electric motor which, be- 
cause of its steel construction, is said 
to greatly reduce the size of the mo- 
tor without loss of efficiency. 

Known as the Life-Line, it is de- 
scribed as more than 35 per cent 
smaller in size than its predecessor. 
The reduced size has been accom- 
plished without sacrifice of electrical 
properties. Starting torques have 
been increased as much as 134 per 
cent per pound of motor, and maxi- 
mum torques increased as much as 
116 per cent per pound of motor. High 
efficiencies and power factors are al- 





Top photo shows increased size of package when using spindle adapt- 
er, Lower, evolution of spindle adapter. Adapter second from right. 
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so declared to be maintained. The ap- 
pearance has been improved, and 
maintenance requirements are Ma- 
terially decreased. Specifically, the 
bearings need no attention for at 
least five years. Shock resistance has 
been increased many-fold. Vibration 
and noise have been reduced to lower 
limits. Fewer insulation burn-outs 
will be experienced because of new 
features in insulating materials and 
improved winding techniques. 


Stainless Steel Tank 
With Lattice Type Bottom 


A stainless steel tank with lattice- 
type false bottom, is one of the va- 
riety of stainless steel tanks manu- 
factured by Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., Orange, Mass. These tanks are 
available in round, oval, half-round, 
square, oblong, vertical, horizontal, 
square with round bottom, and other 
designs. 

These tanks are pre-formed to sta- 
bilize pressure on their sides when 
filled with liquid. 


Fluorescent Fixtures 
Have New Designs 


Claiming to simplify maintenance 
and to speed servicing on all types 
of commercial fluorescent fixtures 
and certain industrial models, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., has re- 
cently made two design changes in. 
these units. 

In the commercial fixture line, all 
ballasts are now fastened to the top-' 
housing with “Z” screws. This is a 
self-tapping type of screw which is. 
driven through ballast mounting 
slots on the inside into embossings 
in the tophousing, thus making it. 
possible to remove the ballast with-¢ 
out removing the tophousing from, 
the ceiling. 

The relocation of all starters in the 
double length industrial fixtures, 
models HFF-208 and HFF-308, to a. 
center position between the two re- 
flectors on the underside of the top-. 
housing is said to ease maintenance’ 
tasks by allowing the entire group 
to be serviced at once. | 


Dise-Type Floor Machine 


An extra-low disc-type floor ma- 
chine of new design, for polishing, 
scrubbing, steel wooling and other 
maintenance, has been introduced by 
the G. H. Tennant Company, Min- 
neapolis 11, Minn., manufacturers of 
floor equipment. 

A feature of the new machine is a 
special side-polishing brush which 
cleans and polishes flush with the 
walls, including the baseboard. The 
brush, which has bristles extending 

(Continued on page 110) 
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We can guarantee you a sure fit with Ken- 





tex Aprons, because we make them to fit. 


Starting with the finest leather available, 
: they are made by skilled craftsmen— using 
modern machinery developed by us—and 
are precision-gauged at every stage of man- 


ufacture. 


That’s why you can depend on every 
KENTEX Apron to be uniform in texture, 
finish and dimensions with every other 
apron in the shipment, and with your pre- 


vious shipments. 


Write us today for free samples, and prices. 


TEXTILE 


APRON COMPANY 


&N 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 





Or through central station 








Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Own Your Own 


Weather 






Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 





Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 


fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Coitified CLIMATS 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charictte, N.C. 
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COMBINATION 


for Individual Spinning Drives 


TANNATE-Rockwood drives assure 
uniform yarn because they keep your 
spinning frames running smoothly 
and steadily. The Tannate-Rockwood 
unit is compact and is easily in- 
stalled. The motor is mounted on a 
pivoted motor base and equipped 
with a Tannate flat leather belt. This 
installation requires little attention 








and gives trouble-free service year 


in, year out. 


Tannate-Rockwood drives work 
equally efficiently whether driving 
horizontally, vertically or at an angle. 


This is the drive for you to use. Con- 
sult Rhoads Engineering service — 
get more details. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


Established 1702 NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 


ee” Ae 
RHOADS 
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& George Washington wrote in his diary: “In 
this manufactory, they have the new invented 
carding and spinning machines eee the latter 
would spin 84 threads at one time by one 
person... A number of looms, 15 or 16, were 
at work with spring-shuttles, which do more 
than double work... The cotton stuffs which 
they turn out excellent of their kind, warp 
and filling both now of cotton.” 


Colonial Weavers.. 


THE FIRST COTTON MILL IN AMERICA 
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Today—wmill operators realize the importance 
of proper starch selection for particular types 
of warps. They choose Staley Textile Starches 
because the strict uniformity of every ship- 
ment permits sizing formulas to remain con- 
Stant. Staley’s complete line of modified and 
unmodified starches —for every textile use — 
has been developed by skilled chemists and 
is under rigid laboratory control during every 
step of the processing. If you are not already 
a Staley customer, now is the time to get ac- 
quainted with their prompt service and com- 
plete cooperation. Staley’s can recommend 
the correct starch for all your sizing require- 


ments. 


A 


Number Twelve in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weov ng through the centuries 


In 1798, President Washington visited one of the 


new cotton spinning mills and noted tin his diary 








ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


STALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Decatur, Ii! 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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64 Mills Report 








Better Wool Processing 








NOPCO* FUA—New self - falling, self- scouring 


wool oil—shows amazing capacity to cut costs, in- 
crease yarn production, improve product quality 





More than 60 prominent wool 
manufacturers have already dis- 
covered by actual test in their mills 
that NOPCO FUA is virtually a 
“chemical miracle” —that it offers 
not one,—nor a couple,—but 20 
important “‘helps” toward better 
wool processing. 

As a result of its spectacu- 
lar performance, the demand for 
NOPCO FUA is greatly exceeding 
the supply. To better this situa- 
tion quick, Nopco is expanding its 
manufacturing facilities to keep 
pace with present and future de- 
mand. Meanwhile, here are the 
20 reasons why it’s so enthusias- 
tically received. 


100% fatty—no mineral oil 
non-oxidizable 
ae 


speeds up carding—won’t gum up 
the cards 


considerably less “loading up’”’ on 
the clothing makes for an appreci- 
able saving in stripping time 


anti-static properties cut down fly 
in carding . 


penetrates and nourishes leather rub 
rolis and condenser tapes, leaving 
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them soft and preserving natural life 
and cushion of the leather 


> 
produces a rounder, loftier roving 


* 
roaintains original loft and resiliency 
of wool fibers 

* 


prevents ‘“bearding’—a common 
cause of fiber weakening 


7. 
helps increase yarn’s tensile strength 
on many stock blends 
e 
gives extremely low ether extraction 
© 
helps remove pitch or tar easily 
e 


improves spinning and performs 
equally well on either mules or 


frames 


does not become set in the yarn dur- 


ing steaming nor in the goods after 
steaming and crabbing 


s 
performs like an oil on the fibers dur- 
ing carding and spinning and like a 
soap in the wet finishing operations 


remarkable fulling and scouring re- 
sults without addition of soap or 
detergents 


leaves the stuffing-box and folds in 
same manner as when soap or de- 
tergents are used 


appreciable saving in rinsing time 
® 
aids level piece dyeing 


eliminates need of excessive alkali 


NOPCO FUA offers these important 
aids to better wool processing at no 
material increase in cost. Write to- 
day for fully i.formative Nopco 
Data Bulletin. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston + HARRISON,N. J. 


Chicago 


Richmond, Calif. 


Cedartown, Ga. 


NOPCO FUA 


self-fulling, self-scouring wool oil 


qp EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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AVOID UNéV EW DRA 


with 


SINCLAIR NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 











I; UNEVEN draft and high yarn breakage are problems that seem to defy 
solution, look into your lubrication. 

Faulty lubrication can produce these unwanted results. Besides being creep 
and drip-proof, a correct lubricant must flow evenly through the saddle bore 





or wick,must be made to minimize roll neck friction. 

Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS give you the correct combination of qualities. 
They’re made in 5 grades—all smooth flowing, non-dripping, non-creeping. 
For clean, efficient top roll lubrication try Sinclair No-Drip LuBRICANTS. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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The new Kidde tensometer has a range of from 0 to 100 pounds. 


beyond the circumference of the disc 
and approximately two inches high, 
eliminates bumping and scratching 
furniture. It also permits fast, easy 
operation under crowded conditions. 

The machine has been kept to an 
overall height of less than 12 inches 
through the use of a “pancake- 
shaped” motor centrally mounted 
over the cleaning disc. 


Brown Pigment Color 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has announced a new brown pig- 
ment color under the name “Auric 
Brown.” The new pigment, which is 
chemically hydrated ferric oxide, is 
characterized by an extremely small 
particle size. 

All the possible uses of the new 
pigment have not been explored, the 
announcement said. It has been 
shown to give very fast-to-light 
shades on coated and other papers. 
The fastness to light and resistance 
to alkali of this pigment is said to 
recommend it as a background color 
in wallpaper and other coated paper 
coloring applications, as well as in 
the field of beater coloring of paper 
and textile printing. 


New Elastie Fabric 


An elastic fabric without rubber 
has been developed in the textile 
laboratories of United States Rubber 
Co. The elasticity is said to be 
achieved by twisting cotton yarn into 
the shape of a coil spring. 

The new fabric is known as Strex. 
It can be made in various degrees of 
elongation, with maximum of 100 per 
cent. It is declared to withstand re- 
peated laundering or dry cleaning. 
Uses so far developed include slip- 
covers, gloves, sweaters and surgi- 
cal bandages. It is not intended for 
use in girdles, corsets and other foun- 
dation garments. It has a lower de- 
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gree of tension than elastic yarns and 
similar materials deriving their elas- 
ticity from rubber, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Production will be limited at first 
because of the shortage of textiles, 
manpower and equipment, it was an- 
nounced. 


Plastie for Work Gloves, 


Lighter weight, greater comfort, 
easier cleaning and comparable wear 
are said to be suggested by early ex- 





perimental models of work gloves in 
which portions most affected by wear 
and soiling are coated with vinyl 
butyral, product of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Springfield, Mass. The 
gloves shown were produced experi- 
mentally by the Riegel Textile Corp., 
New York City, at its Trion Division, 
Trion, Ga. 


New Textile Tensometer 


A new tensometer, designed for 
accurate measurement of tension in 
a strand of thread, yarn or cord, 
with a range up .> 100 pounds, has 
been developed by Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J. 

Clipped onto a moving, continuous 
cord, the tensometer measures ten- 
sion directly in pounds. Rapid fluc- 
tuations are recorded with little or 
no error because of the sensitive 





movement of the members, it is 
stated. 

The handle and frame of the new 
instrument are made of aluminum 
alloy and finished with a black ano- 
dic coating. The grooved wheels 
which carry the cord are of stainless 
steel and are mounted on precision 
ball bearings. It is claimed that ac- 
curacy of the instrument is unaffec- 
ted by either time or hard use. 

This company is also manufactur- 
ing a tension and density control de- 
vice for precision winding, as well 
as machinery to be used under the 
“Fiber-Bonded” process developed by 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 


Permutit Hot Process 


Improved boiler feed water and 
substantial savings in chemicals re- 
quired for water softening are de- 
clared to be two chief features of a 
new type of hot process water soft- 
ener, incorporating a sludge blanket 
design, which has been developed by 
The Permutit Company of New York 
City. This new equipment, built in 
four models for use with every type 
of steam generator, is declared also 
to reduce the turbidity of softened 
water, lessen the load on filters, re- 
duce the amount of backwashing, and 
lower the amount of silica left in 
the water. 

In the tank, suspended sludge forms 
a bed which acts as a filter screen 
for fine particles. This bed, coupled 
with the slow rate of upward flow 
throughout the full cross section of 
the settling tank, gives an effluent 
low in turbidity. The low turbidity in 
the settled water is said to place a 
relatively light load on filters and 
this in turn produces a corresponding 
reduction in frequency of backwash- 
ing. 

Another feature of this apparatus 
is the automatically operated de- 
sludging valve which controls the 
depth of the sludge bed. 


Methyl-Purple Indicator 


The Fleisher Chemical Co., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., has announced their 
new Methyl-Purple indicator which 
they state was developed to replace 
methyl orange as a standard indi- 
cator in alkalinity titrations in the 
laboratory. This new indicator is used 
in the laboratory to determine the 
concentration of acidity or alkalinity 
in a variety of products. 


Outdoor Electric Motors 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announce that it 
is now producing a complete line of 


(Continued on page 114) 
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packaging brings bigger profits, shop — buil@ increased sales. Old Dominion 


and today’s leaders in the retail store field retail boxes, the favorite of the trade, are 
are spending more time, thought and money achieving this at lowered cost because of 
on the choice of “take-home” boxes. “know-how” dnd volume production. It’s an- 
Packages — whether the patented “pop-up” other good rea§on why you should investigate 
pie box of the corner bakery or the colorfully Old Dominion’§ complete line of planned 
decorated box from milady’s smart specialty packages. Your products deserve them. 


Write today for completely illus- 
trated RETAIL BOX FOLDER. to Old 
Dominion Box Company, Inc., Dept. 
30. Charlotte, North Carolina. 














PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


228 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


"Phone MUrray Hill 2.6492 CHARLOTTE - N. CAROLINA 


PRECISION ow awrkh PAPER BOXES AN D PACKAGING MATERIAL 
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Tr E Tufferizing Process developed, patented and 
exclusively owned by Howard Bros., cuts and forms 
wires with a degree of accuracy and uniformity never 
before attained in the manufacture of card clothing. 

Tufferized Card Clothing is set in the famous Tuffer 
Foundation, also developed and patented by Howard 
Bros. The Tuffer Foundation is constructed of four plies 
of specially woven fabrics which are bonded together 
to form a foundation that is strong, yet pliable and flexible 
enough to promote the proper carding action of the wires. 

For more uniform carding, increased production, less 


waste, use Tufferized Card Clothing. 











TUFFER PRODUCTS 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 
Cards @ Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets 
Top flats Recovered and extra sets loaned atall plants. Licker- 
ins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant @ Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards @ Inserted Eye & 
Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sovthern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo!l Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
e*eeeeeoceaeoe eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeee eee ee 8 
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Men, most of whom have been 
brought up in Textile Mills with a fin- 
ishing course in our Plant, and there- 
by acquainted with all phases of 
Fabrics and the Proper l.oom Har- 
ness Equipment for their economical 
weaving. 


Their advice is free — their knowl- 
edge extensive — their help invalu- 


able. 


Great changes are taking place in 
yarns, fabrics, machines and loom 
harness equipment and accessories. 


It costs no more to be posted "up to 
the minute." 


f , - XS one o 
: He ye As dj Consult with cur Local Field Engineer 


? 
SOY 3 


STE 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. © Greensboro,N.c. e Providence,R.|. e@ Montreal, Can. 
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outdoor weather-proof, totally en- 
closed motors in the larger sizes 
ranking up to and above 2000 hp. 

Principal change in the new line 
of motors in the larger ratings is a 
complete redesign of the ventilation 
heat-transfer system. All air passages 
are said to be practically self clean- 
ing, and pockets in which water or 
liquid might be trapped have been 
eliminated. Air passage tubes can be 
cleaned with a brush or an air or 
water hose. 


Betterworth Continuous 
Dyeing Process 


Details of the equipment used in 
the new vat-steam method of con- 
tinuous dyeing have recently been 
announced by H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 

These ranges for continuous vat 
dyeing are said to produce fast shades 
at speeds ranging up to 120 yards per 
minute. 

The color fixation achieved with 
the range is the result of the com- 
pany’s newly designed steamer. 

By liberating live steam in an air 
tight chamber, this machine causes 
penetration of the dye into the heart 
of the fabric. 

Cloth enters the steamer at the top 
for straight steam processes. Cloth 
enters the bottom through a liquid 
seal for steam and liquid booster pro- 
cesses. Choice of cloth entrance de- 
pends upon processes used to obtain 
desired effects. 

The usual arrangement is to ac- 
complish the vat dyeing in two 
ranges. The first range includes a 
3-roll padder for application of the 
color in pigment form, a special type 
air-dryer, and a folder. The second 
section includes a 3-roll padder, a 
steamer, a water seal and squeeze 
rolls, a 6-box washer, and a folder. 





This small mechanical pressure 
gauge, made by W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., may be used to 
test tension on moving filaments, 
or pressure on moving rollers. 


IBM Developments 


What is said to be the first business 
machine to employ electronics for 


multiplication has been added by 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration to its line of products utiliz- 
ing the punched card principle. The 
machine, known as the IBM electron- 
ic multiplier, is one of a group of 
thirteen new or improved machines 
which are being exhibited. 

The electronic multiplier is said to 
greatly reduce the time of multiply- 
ing in large volume. It can multiply 
six digits by six digits and punch 
twelve digit answers in cards at the 
rate of 100 a minute. 

The other new or improved ma- 
chines which IBM is now exhibiting 
include the electric end printing re- 


ttt 





The Butterworth vat dyeing range includes a 3-roll padder (top), and 
a 3-roll padder, steamer, water seal and squeeze rolls, 6-box washer, 
and a folder (below). There is a choice of cloth entrances. 
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producing punch, the electric mul- 
tiplier and divider, the electric 
punched card accounting machine 
with three-line listing feature, an 
improved electric collator with alpha- 
betic feature, an improved continu- 
ous form-feed device for the electric 
punched card accounting machine, the 
Electromatic typewriter with propor- 
tional spacing and three new type 
faces, the Electromatic manifest type- 
writer, a new portable time recorder, 
a new time control unit with newly 
designed secondary clocks, the IBM 
electric Chinese typewriter and the 
new wireless translating system em- 
bodying IBM and Filene-Finlay pat- 
ents. 


New Industrial Burner 


A new type industrial oil burner 
has been announced by the American 
Heat Corp., Lowell, Mass. This burn- 
er, the Arc-Heat, is said to be unlike 
many others. 

Three outstanding features are 
claimed for the Arc-Heat burner, 
each one of which is declared a dis- 
tinctly new development in the 
field. First is the development of a 
rarefaction chamber in which the 
oil, by head-on collision with air or 
steam, is transformed into a gas. In 
that form it is sprayed into the fire 
box, thus developing almost complete 
combustion. 

The second feature is the method 
of taking in free air. The burner re- 
lies entirely upon induced air in the 
fire box and it draws in the air at 
speeds sufficient for proper combus- 
tion. No blowers or other forms of 
pressure apparatus are required to 
feed secondary air to the fire. 

The third feature has been devel- 
oped in the field of modulation. The 
burner has a modulating valve con- 
tained within itself which can re- 
strict the amount of fire, and there- 
fore the amount of oil burned. One 
lever controls the modulating valve 
and the free air intake. Modulation 
is said to be so fine that it must be 
dialed by micrometer apparatus for 
annealing ovens and other equipment 
requiring precision adjustment. 


Hand Tachometers 


O. Zernickow Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y., has announced a 
new line of hand tachometers known 
as O-Z, improved hand tachometers. 
The new design fits the hand, being 
52” in over all length, and weighing 
19 ounces. 

The company declares that the in- 
struments are accurate to within % 
of 1%, have a special damping device, 
and are not affected by electricity, 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Replace old, worn beam barrels with new bar- 
rels that will increase operation efficiency and 
save waste. West Point Foundry and Machine 
Company manufactures beam barrels of the 
finest woods available—expertly machined— 
carefully seasoned. 

Switch to larger beam heads and cut time 
required for slashing, tying-in, and placing 
beams on the loom. Larger beam heads soon 


pay for themselves by cutting cost and speed- 


ing operations. 
For greater efficiency at lower cost let us 
OF SPECIAL TEXTILE MACHINERY, replace your worn equipment with new, time- 
SLASHER EQUIPMENT, saving installations. 
TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou- Cook Company, Ouners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SLASHING 
PAY OFF IN THE WEAVE ROOM 




















USE SLASHER CONTROLS 


sy BARBER=-COLMAN 





For details on the principles, features, ad- © When loom beams come from the slashers uniformly sized, with 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from ? k : 
Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control, | proper and uniform moisture content, weave room efficiency can 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for . 

Bulletin F-1705-1. be increased. Barber-Colman now offers a complete system of 


electrically-operated automatic controls for the slasher room — 





governing moisture content of the warp, size box level and tem- 















perature, size cooking cycle, storage kettle temperature, and 


aac 


slasher cylinder temperature. The purchase of this equipment 





need not be based on guesswork. An experienced Barber- 
Colman field engineer will be glad to prepare a complete engi- 





neering survey which will point out how these automatic controls 


can improve your slasher room operations. 


8 


fe FOR GOOD AUTOMATIC CONTROLS — LOOK TO BARBER-COLMA 
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45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


ROCKFORD BOSTON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 
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Around the calendar and 


around the clock wherever accu- 
racy and uniformity of shade are 
imperative, N. ational Dyes are preferred 


cee for textiles of every type; for hosiery, 


handbags, shoes and hats; for cosmetics 


and pharmaceuticals; for paper, leather, 


plastics and every other coloring need. 


FE rom basic raw materials, National 


Aniline alone makes every class of aniline 
dye and color wi offers America Ss oldest 


and broadest color application experience. 


col 
agv €° OR ls 
wt er 
wn D 


DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA . (CRICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO - ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS . CHATTANOOGA - PORTIAND ORE « TORONTO 








THE MORTON SYSTEM 


Who built the first combination Beam Dyeing and Package Dyeing Machine in the U. S. A.? 


Answer: MORTON in 1910 


Who built the first pressure closed kier, Raw Stock Dyeing Machine in the U. S. A.? 
Answer: MORTON in 1918 


Who built the first all stainless steel SM O Cotton and Wool Raw Stock Dyeing Machine in the 
U.S. A.? 
Answer: MORTON in 1927 


NOT FOLLOWERS IN THE DYEING MACHINE INDUSTRY BUT PIONEERS 

















View of installation in a large, successful woolen mill. 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU!" 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Manufacturers of 


Morton System Dyeing and Bleaching Machines Built for Dyeing Wool, Cotton and Synthetics. 
Raw Stock, Beam, and Package Dyeing Machinery Built in Capacities from | lb. to 1000 Ibs. 
Morton Centrifugal Heavy Duty Pedestal Ball Bearing Pumps. 
’ | Morton Quick Opening Valves. Morton 4 Way Valves, 1” to 10”. Morton Automatic Loggerheads. 
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LET'S ANALYZE DENMAN PICKERS 
orm omen swe LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Made by One all-important reason is that every Denman Pioneer Picker 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. he te ae - ' ; 
is individually molded to assure positive uniformity and con- 


stant center-to-center distance. 


Another reason is the Denman formula, perfected through a 
decade, which combines ruggedness and resiliency to a degree 





Manufacturers of never before achieved in any picker. 
THE FAMOUS 
DENMAN LOOP PICKERS But even more important to you — Terrell field men are 





constantly supplying Denman research engineers with first- 
hand information on mill requirements. Together, they are 


ATENTS} increasing the KNOW WHY and KNOW HOW that will 
; Make be bring you the even better pickers of the future . . . FIRST! 





Exclusive Sales Representative 


TERRELL COMPANY ... 


1200 NORTH CHURCH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C., U.S. A. 








Re Re nn = eee, 
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G-E electronic tachometer (left) and G-E plugging switch (right). 


magnetism, changes of temperature, 
or moisture. They state further that 
the instrumens may be used in any 
position because they are balanced 
by a double cross pendulum. The ro- 
tating gear shift is said to be dust- 
proof. Models are available for use 
at speeds of from 30 rpm to 48,000 


rpm. 
G-E Plugging Switches 


A new line of oiltight and dust- 
proof plugging switches for flange 
and surface mounting has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co. 
The new switches are designed to re- 
move plugging power from a motor 
at the correct moment, to keep the 
motor from restarting in the reverse 
direction. The flange-mounted form 
is used for built-in applications, while 
the surface-mounted type is for gen- 
eral purpose use. 

Contacts in the new switches are 
of silver, and can handle directly the 
coil current of a 150-ampere con- 
tactor. This is said to eliminate the 
cost of interlocking relays on starting 
panels in most applications. Clean 
contact surfaces are maintained by 
the wiping action which results from 
the use of spring-bronze contact 
strip. Adjustment of contact operat- 
ing speed can be made by changing 
the tension of two springs with a 
screwdriver. 

The new switches are provided 
with grease-packed ball bearings for 
operating the shaft and magnet as- 
sembly. 


Electronic Tachometer 


A new electronic tachometer de- 
signed for measuring rotating speeds 
from 300 to 50,000 rpm has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co. 
Weighing 19 pounds, the new tacho- 
meter is useful for the production 
testing of equipment instantaneously 


120 


without the necessity for-any perma- 
nent attachments. It can be used to 
indicate the speeds of electric motors, 
machine tools, engines, pumps, fans, 
blowers and other types of rotating 
equipment. 

This electronic tachometer consists 
of a small pick-up head, six feet of 
flexible cable, and a measuring unit 
with a panel-mounted indicating in- 
strument reading directly in rpm. 
Either a low-speed or high-spe 
head can be used with the instru- 
ment. The low-speed head provides 
five speed ranges, 0-1000, 0-2000, 0- 
2000, 0-10,000, and 0-20,000 rpm, 
while the high-speed head provides 
three speed ranges, 0-10,000, 0-20,000, 
and 0-50,000 rpm. 

Each pick-up head consists of a 
light-interrupting disk and a ‘photo- 
tube. Light shining upon the photo- 
tube through the openings in the ro- 
tating disk produces input signals 
which are then transferred to the 






al 





ON 


—Tertile Recorder. 


New “Braidex” braiding machine 
developed by B. & F. Carter & Co., 
Ltd., Bolton, England, for cover- 
ing wire with knitted sheath, is 
being adapted to other uses. 


-pickers, 





measuring unit, which indicates the 
rpm of the equipment being tested. 
The shaft to which the disk is at- 
tached rotates on ball bearings and 
requires very little torque, and there- 
fore the speed of the equipment be- 
ing measured is not reduced by use 
of the tachometer. 


Crane Reinstates Valves 


Crane Co. has announced the re- 
instatement of its line of 18-8 MO 
alloy steel corrosion-resistant valves 
and fittings, regular manufacture of 
which was discontinued during the 
war. The Crane 18-8 line, as rein- 
stated, includes globe, gate, check, 
and relief valves in both screwed and 
flanged patterns, liquid level gauges, 
and screwed and flanged fittings. 

Sizes in screwed end patterns are 
14 to 2 inches, and in flanged end 
patterns are 1 to 4 inches. 

The valves and fittings are recom- 
mended for service in handling acetic 
acid, nitric acid, alum solutions, al- 
kalies, limes, bleaching solutions, cor- 
rosive mine waters, fatty acids, sul- 
furous acid, and a large number of 
other industrial chemicals. 


Mobile Canteen, Model 83 


A new canteen food service cart 
has been announced by Mealpack 
Corporation of America, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Known 
as the Mealpack Mobile Canteen, 
Model 83, this cart provides for com- 
pact storage and quick dispensing of 
individual hot meals for office and 
plant workers in industry. 

Complete luncheons or dinners may 
be served including: hot (or chilled) 
courses from pre-packed individual 
Mealpack containers, salads, pastries, 
ice cream, hot coffee, cold milk and 
soft drinks. Removable _ steel-wire 
racks for the top shelf offer three 
possible serving combinations for 
displaying and dispensing sandwich- 
es, packaged salads, candies, cookies, 
tobacco, pastries and fresh fruit. 
Storage space under these racks pro- 
vides for trays when full meal ser- 
vice is desired. When fully provi- 
sioned each canteen serves 250 to 300 
people. 


Synthetic Rubber Products 


Jacobs Rubber Products, Inc., Dan- 
ielson, Conn., a subsidiary of E. H. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., has an- 
nounced textile products developed 
and tested during the war. 

Using Buna “N,” “S,” Neoprene, 
and other synthetic rubber com- 
pounds, products being produced are: 
picker sticks, spindle rod 
bumpers, spinning cots, and temple 
roll tubing. 
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EZY-APART 


DRUM SPREADER 


Because progress is as much a matter of acceptance as 
of invention, more and more mills are turning to Ezy- 
Apart Spinning Frame Drum Spreader to keep produc- 
tion up and repair cost down. This modern, easy to oper- 
ate machine is adjustable to fit drums from 7 to 10” in 
diameter . . . will remove any cylinder in as little as thirty 
minutes ... SAFELY ... enabling you to salvage up to 
60°/, more cylinder heads. 


Make the toughest job in the spinning room the easiest. 
Place your order for EZY-APART NOW! 


Equipped with three 
heads, 7”, 8”, and 9 
or 10°. All heads 
bored 11/,” with in- 
terchangeable bush- 
ings to fit 1°, 19”, 
1144”, and 1%”, 


arbors. 











COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY 
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‘REPRESENTED IN NEW ENGLAND STATES BY AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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EAECUTIVE VIEWS 





The Wagner Act 


Well-informed segments of the gen- 
eral public are becoming more and 
more convinced that there is not 
going to be any considerable degree 
of industrial peace in America until 
something is done to correct the in- 
justices brought about by the Wag- 
ner Act. As the next session of Con- 
gress looms over the horizon, more 
and more people, by word of mouth, 
by letters to the editor, and by pub- 
lic addresses before civic and other 
organizations, are expressing them- 
selves vociferously in regard to the 
need for revision of the nation’s la- 
bor laws. The Wagner Act, “con- 
ceived in mischief and dedicated to 
the destruction of the principles of 
justice,” as one writer says of it, 
is the chief target of these critics. 

Certainly any fair-minded citizen, 
looking at the record of strikes be- 
fore and after the passage of the 
Wagner Act, might well wonder just 
what it was intended to do. Theoreti- 
cally, and according to the title of 
thee Act, it was intended, in part, “to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce. .. .” What 
it has actually done is another thing. 


Reeord of Strikes 


Taking the Department of Labor’s 
figures, it is apparent that strikes 
have by no means been “diminshed,”’ 
but have been tremendously in- 
creased. At the end of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1946, the Act had been in 
force for 11 years, and in that time 
there were 38,521 strikes in the Uni- 
ted States, involving 19,000,000 
workers. For the 11 years preceding 
the effective date of the Act, there 
were, on the other hand, only 11,830 
strikes, involving 6,000,000 workers. 


Now it can be shown, of course, 
that while the number of strikes was 
increasing over this period there was 
also an increase in the total number 
of people employed in the United 
States, but the increase in factory 
employment from 1930 to 1946 has 
been only about 57 per cent. So the 
tremendous increase in strikes, 300 
per cent higher for the 1l-year period 
since the Act than for the 11 years 
before its effective date, cannot be 
explained away by the increase in 
the labor force. 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Another possible explanation, of 
course, is that labor, tied down by 
its so-called “no strike pledge” dur- 
ing the war, was quick to strike as 
soon as this “restraint” was lifted. 
But a look at the record shows that 
during the time the United States 
was a war, from the day the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor until V-J 
Day, there were 14,731 strikes, in- 
volving 6,700,000 workers. Compare 
this record with that for the 11 
years preceding passage of the Wag- 
ner Act, when there were 11,830 
strikes, involving 6,000,000 workers. 
There were more strikes during the 
period the United States was at war 
(three years, eight months) than 
there were in the 11 years preceding 
the Wagner Act. 


So it seems apparent that neither 
labor’s “no strike pledge” nor Sena- 
tor Wagner’s legislation, nor even 
patriotism at a time when the coun- 
try was faced with an all-out war, 
was enough to keep down the alarm- 
ing increase in strikes. 


Kangaroo Court 


What has the Wagner Act done 
during the slightly more than 11 
years of its existence? It has, in the 
first place, set up and solidly en- 
trenched a sort of illigitimate kan- 
garoo court, in which the National 
Labor Relations Board acts as in- 
vestigator, prosecutor and court. It 
has, in the opinion of many, forbid- 
den freedom of speech, from the 
standpoint of the employer, guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. It has set 
worker against management; it has 
increased strife instead of diminish- 
ing it. By ham-stringing both public 
and management, it has increased 
boycotts and secondary strikes, and 
has played a major role in choking 
off the flow of commerce between 
the states. According to Section 1 of 
the Act, “It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to 
eliminate the causes of certain sub- 
stantial obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce. .. .” Experience has 
proven that the Act has done any- 
thing else but accomplish this lofty 


purpose. 


What Can be Done? 


Now what can be done about it? 
What can be done to right the wrongs 
that began when this multi-headed 





monstrosity became a Federal statute 
in July, 1935? 

Virtually nothing can be done un- 
less the Congress of the United States, 
examining the record of strikes, de- 
cides that enough of a thing is 
enough. It can then, by the process of 
amending the Act, restore the scales 
of justice to their lawful balance. 


The Congress could, for example, 
do a constructive job by amending 
Section 7 of the Act, which reads: 
“Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to en- 
gage in concerted activities, for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 

If it is the inalienable right of ev- 
ery man to join a union, then con- 
versely it should be the inalienable 
right of every man not to join a 
union, and the Act should be amend- 
ed so as to set this down clearly, in 
black and white, so that no man, re- 
gardless of whether he belongs to a 
union or not, shall be prohibited the 
right to work if he can find employ- 
ment. Otherwise, why is it not con- 
ceivable that in years to come men 
will be denied employment because 
they do not belong to the Elks, or 
the Rotary, or the Lions Club? 

Another very constructive step that 
could be taken is a re-defining of 
“unfair labor practices,” as listed in 
Section 8, by adding a few unfair 
practices which might conceivably be 
committed by an employee. Why 
would it not be fair and just that 
employees, as well as employers be 
required to bargain collectively, and 
in good faith? Why should it not be 
an unfair labor practice for employees 
to strike in violation of a contract? 
Or why should it not be an unfair 
labor practice to participate in strikes 
where it can be shown that no griev- 
ance exists against the employer, and 
that the strike is in reality in oppo- 
sition to, or in support of, another 
union? Why should such secondary 
boycotts be tolerated? 


Point of Equality 


And just to keep our thinking 
straight on the matter, it might be 
a good idea to revise the heading 
used over Section 7 and 8. It now 
reads “Rights of Employees.” Perhaps 
it might be fairer if it read, and also 
listed, “Rights of Employees and 
Employers.” One such employer 
right which should be reiterated, and 
in such plain language that it cannot 
be misunderstood by the Labor Board 


(Continued on page 124) 
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YEARS OF LEARNING MORE 


Founded in 1912, we have grown up along with the 
textile industry. 


We have grown by learning. 


Adapting and improving our service . . . increasing 
our experience . . . continually seeking methods of 
increasing machine efficiency . . . we have had always 


ONE AIM... 


TO GIVE BETTER AND BETTER SERVICE 
TO A GREAT AND GROWING INDUSTRY. 


A complete inventory of 


wire and sheet metal enables 


us to give prompt? service. 
METAL 


JENKINS ‘shor 


GASTONIA..... NORTH CAROLINA 
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(Continued from page 122) 


* To Reduce Your Costs or any other bureau, is the right to 


e freedom of speech. 
Throughout Your Mill Much has been said about the in- 
: : ; terpretations of the Board in giving 
; “ie og the “benefits” of the Act to super- 
visory employees, and in this respect 
it would seem advisable that some- 
thing be written into the law which 
would clearly explain to the college 
professors and the theorists that sup- 
ervisors cannot carry out the instruc- 
tions of both management and union 
bosses. 

And finally, the Congress must re- 
turn management-labor disputes to a 
fairer basis by removing the present 
requirements which set up the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as both 
prosecution and jury. Until that has 
been done there can be no genuine 
fairness under even an amended Act. 

So it seems to this writer that 
whether or not this blot of injustice 
is to be erased from the American pic- 
ture depends upon you, the reader, 
and upon Congress. If enough people 
want changes made, and express 

ad themselves forcefully enough, then 
Now Is The Time to Install Congress will act. Keep your Senator 
and your Congressmen informed of 
your views. 


an Alvey 8 Ferguson And don’t forget that there were 
more strikes during the three years, 
ENGINEERED Conveyor System 

















eight months, of the war, when pa- 
riotism was supposedly at a high 
pitch, than during the entire 1l-year 
period prior to the passage of the 








Wagner Act. 
From the unloading platform, through the roving and spin- 
ning departments—on through the spoolers and slashers— NEW 
through weaving—then finishing, cloth room, packing, stor- rQ 
age and shipping, an A-F Engineered Co-ordinated Convey- : p l i L ( Al () \ \ 
ing System can effect many savings in your mill too. : OF TEXTILE INTEREST 
And now that savings in the handling of materials and | H.W. Porter & Co., Inc., 818-S Fre- 


linghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. A 
folder describing Therm-O-Tile un- 
derground pipe lines and conduits. 


products have become doubly important—there is no better 
time than now to consider the installation of an A-F Com- 


pletely Co-ordinated Conveyor System. 
Celfor Tools, Clark Equipment Co., 

Of course, each mill layout is different. This is another Buchanan, Mich. A 24-page booklet 
reason you should discuss your materials-handling and entitled “Engineering Data on the 
products-handling problems with A-F Engineers—backed by Care and Operation of Celfor Drills.” 


45 years experience. Write without obligation Also a 96-page catalog of the com- 
pany’s products. 


—today! 
Fleisher Chemical Co., Washington 
THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 4, D. C. An 8-page booklet concern- 
97 DISNEY ST. CINCINNATI 9, OHIO ing the merits of Methyl-Purple as a 


laboratory indicator. 





Offices in Principal Cities 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 1, Wis. This new 12-page engi- 


. Alvey- Ferguson senths nabinin Opiiine soecte = 
Engineered dicating and contro] systems. 

q« B &.] V/ Safety Research Institute, Inc., 420 

a = YO a S ve ee Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


First in the Field of Case and Package Conveyors Sin . 
A folder entitled “How To Use Car- 
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lt was only a short while ago when there were 
only four major fabrics .. . woven from the four 
natural fibers: cotton, linen, silk and wool. Then 
rayon, the synthetic fiber was produced, and the 
industry learned how to weave and blend rayons. 


Today Monsanto, in Resloom, has developed a 
unique new melamine resin. This new textile 
chemical is fused inside the core of any natural 
or synthetic fiber. The result of this treatment 
creates such amazing new improvements and such 
valuable new characteristics that actually o 
range of new fabrics is made possible. 


For example... 


. « « Resloom treatments on rayon dress fabrics 
make them permanently crush resistant, shrink 
resistant and stable. Yet the fabrics look and feel 
exactly like the original. Resloom is unaffected 
by wear, washing or dry cleaning. Resloom is 
there for the life of the fabric, imparting lasting 
character to the garment. 


Moreover, Monsanto exercises complete control 
over the standards of materials and carefully 
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selects the firms handling Resloom treated prod- 
ucts. In other words, no low grade materials or 
methods will be allowed the “improvement” by 
Resloom. Your assurance and your guide to find- 
ing these wonderful new serviceable fabrics is 
the colorful Resloom tag . . . to be found in more 


and more leading stores all over America. 


For full information on Resloom and the new fab- 
rics that it’s helping create, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal! Street, 


Boston 10, Mass. Resloom: Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Hooker themicals tor Textiles 


If you are interested in bleaching, dyeing and fin- 
can supply many of the 
chemicals you need. Your work will be made easier, 
your operations will run smoothly and your prod- 
uct will be of uniform high quality when you use 


ishing textiles, Hooker 


Hooker Chemicals. 


7 ' é‘ 

Careful control combined with specially devel- 
oped manufacturing techniques of Hooker Chemi- 
cals ‘assures you of uniformly high quality in every 


shipment to yr pl: nt. 


Lehi CT 
Chemical Forinula; Molecular Weight 


Listed below are some of the Hooker Chemicals 
that are serving the dye and textile industries. These 
and many others are listed in the Hooker Gen- 
eral Products List, 
sheets are also available describing each product 


Bulletin 100. Technical data 


more completely. Just write “Bulletin 100” and the 


names of any products on which you would like 
more information on your letterhead and sign your 
name. The literature you want will be on its way 


by return mail. 


HOOKER SPECIFICATIONS 


SUGGESTED USES 





Aluminum Chloride 


Aluminum Chloride ........... 98.5% Min. 
0.059% Max. 


Catalyst in synthesis of dyestuffs and inter 











Anhydrous Sn ok deeb eeanee abies cheese ort etal 
ae 133.3 Non-sublimables in air at 950° C, 1.5% y Max. mncciantes. 
> > Tg > 
rg Acid-USP and NE TEE nc 6 wn t's weds OO 0 08 99.3% Min. Manufacture of dyes. 
ech. PE Se dba caw a Rhee ee 6 aed 0.29, Max. Mordant. 
CgH5COOH; 122.1 
CP—70 ES Sh in ht ake e & hake ee 71 =f wy A 
. = RD ness kts owed nceeset wee’ 0.01% Max. 
CoaHapClo1; 1065 DOROCIINT BRM oon cccivorecese 90° to 100°C ~—s Treating textiles to make water, fire and muil- 


A chlorinated paraffin resin in powder form. 
Soluble in aromatic solvents, difficultly soluble 


dew-pre of. 





in mineral spirits. 
, . ¥ . ‘ . ‘;* ¥ 3 O07 . . . 
Ferric Chloride Solution Hon, et ae eee ee Das Mordant in dyeing and printing textiles; as 
FeCl.; 162.2 Aa ani ceca ge asa fac of mate tala Noe Santi eo oe ‘idizing agent in making dyes. 
: NER ae ae Pee one es 1.44+.91] Oxidizing agent g dyes 





Lauryl Pyridinium 
Chloride 
C5H;N (Cy 2 gHag.»)Cl; 292.0 


Mottled tan, semi-solid. Solubility in water is 
60 gms. per 100 gms. of water. Alkyl Pyridin- 
ium Chloride (Calc. as Cyo)...85.0% Min. 


Cationic detergent. Wetting and cleaning 
agent for textile fibers. As a leveling agent 
and color modifier in dyeing. 





Orthodichlorbenzene 


Clear, colorless liquid. 


Manufacture of pyrocatechin, dye intermedi- 












CeH.Cle: 147 I GE ncaa e cherie —10° to —22°C ates, other synthetic organic chemicals. De- 
— Boiling Range .......... 6° including 179°C greasing wool. 
Sodium Sulfhydrate Re eT ee ee 70 to 72% 
NaSH: 56.1 ge SARS RR cle SA dk I gag Aged nl 5 ppm Max. 
la. ; 2? oF — , ee , 
Na2s Ree ee ae ae oe a 72  Desulfurizing rayon; calico printing; in sulfur 
ES eee errr ee ee 1% Max. Dan Secttien 
ee Cn oS 1% Max “) ; 
TS ee Peerrerecrr ye | ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization .......... 28 to 26°% 
Sodium Sulfide ayy Ried ie ere Yee ee ae we 60 to 62% ee rayon; calico printing; in sulfur 
~ DD pith aec dedi bess anh cheered Max. dye baths. 
NaS; 78.1 © vee 8 ppm ! 
< DE Lheedn ni eb nae < Uae 6 sde dane 1.5°, Max. 
oo gee Pee 2.0% Max. 
Com, See Ary BG, PD. noc yse'ne cunt I ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization ....... 36.5 to 34.5% 


HOOKER 
BLECTROCHEMICGAL 
COMPANY 








14 FORT Y-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


Chlorine 


Muriatic Acid 


Paradichlorbenzene 
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No matter how 





or what you 








Show us a method of dyeing and we'll show 

s you a Taylor Control System that will run it azto- 

matically. On this hosiery dye machine, Taylor Instru- 

ments maintain accurate temperature control and pro- 

vide exact timing for each phase of the dyeing and 
finishing operation. 


want to dye— 
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? Want to save labor for more important jobs 
. than watching time and temperature oe dye 
machines? Let Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Con- 


trollers do the job automatically. You get more uni- 
form shades, a substantial steam saving, and most 
economical use of dye stuff. 





On continuous dye machines these Taylor Ful- 
« scope Controllers control washer temperature, 
squeeze roll pressure, temperature in dye mixing 
tanks, temperature and level in dye pad box, and tem- 
perature and level in the developing section. 
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You'll speed up package dye machine operations 

. with Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers 

on the job. They repeat batch after batch with the same 

uniform shade. All the operator does is press a button. 
Taylor Accuracy does the rest! 





F., > 
‘laylor Lnstruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














INDUSTRY 


IN HOME AND 





MORAL: No matter how you want to dye—we can 

« work out an efficient Taylor Automatic Con- 

tro! System for you. Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments 

for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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ELIMINATES SCRUBBING 
OF WOOD FLOORS 


IMPROVES 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


REDUCES 
a hele): 
HAZARDS 


CUTS CLEANING 
COSTS 



































When we asked many mill executives in the 

South and New England to list the chief benefits\ 

obtained by dry cleaning their floors with the 

_ Tennant System—we got the answers you see 

(J above. And the replies showed almost 100% agree- 
ment, even in different types of mills. 


This careful, unbiased survey pulled no 
punches; we wanted facts and we got them. 
The results show what your mill can 
E&, accomplish in restoring dark, oily floors 
: o “‘like new” condition —clean, 
smooth, bright, non-slippery and 
resistant to dirt and wear. If you 
want to improve working condi- 
tions, get rid of messy scrub- 
re bing and its hazards and 
bee | cut maintenance costs, 
i too, then get the facts 
about Tennant dry 
cleaning today! 


OiL 
COVER 
PAINT 


Hord-to-get-at floor 
sections under moachin- 
ery, etc., con be kept 
gleaming with Tennont 
201 Oil Cover Paint. 
Dries over oily surfaces. 


Keeps Floors Bright 
Promotes Safety 


Is Easy to Use 


WRITE TODAY for bulletin 
G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2585 Second St. N., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 






y THE TENNANT 
™~ _ svatem 
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bon Tetrachloride Safely” is for fore- 
men on the safe use of the product 
named. 


Lisbon Hoist & Crane Co., Lisbon, 
Ohio. A bulletin describing electric 
cable hoists manufactured by the 
company. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
211 Derby St., Salem, Mass. “Fluor- 
escent Service and Maintenance 
Manual” is an 80-page book on repair 
problems and trouble shooting. Price 
$1.00. 


Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New 
York 15, N. Y. A study of 188 em- 
ployee retirement plans has been 
made, and is available to interested 
employers. 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
Bulletin No. 463 describes boiler feed 
control. 


Armour Chemical Division, Armour 
& Co., 1355 W. 31st. St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. A new technical bulletin, “The 
Armeens and Armacs as Cationic 
Emulsifiers,’ describes characteristics 
of cationic emulsions made with 
aliphatic amines and their acetate 
salts. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., On- 
tario & Rorer Sts., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. A 12-page folder which discusses 
detergents, finishes, wettirg agents 
and penetrants, softeners and soaps 
made by the company. 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
38-14 30th St., Long Island City l, 
N. Y. October issue of “Metco News” 
describes application of metal-spray- 
ing to boilers, compressors, bearings, 
and turbines. 


American Cyanamid Co., Textile 
Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. A 
new bulletin entitled, “A Dye Stain- 
ing Technique for Studying Shrink- 
age Control Imparted to Cotton by 
Melamine Resins.” 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. A 16-page booklet describing 
electronic and photoelectronic con- 
trols, dealing specifically with weft 
straightening. 


Republic Steel Corp., 3100 E. 45th 
St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. A new booklet 
which discusses the use of stainless 
steel equipment for dyeing and 
bleaching, including the modern con- 
tinuous processes. 


Walton & Lonsbury, 78 North Ave., 
Attleboro, Mass. Booklet describing 
engineered hard chromium plating 
service, and selected illustrations of 
textile machine parts. 
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THE FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
only as indicating the superior qualities 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly; 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 

SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 


by proper penetration, but is easily re- 


moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years exper'- 
ence and constant research. 

Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
tion and greater uniformity of product. 

Our technical service men, backed by 
our large modern laboratories, will 
gladly cooperate with you in getting best 
results from SEYCO Sizing. 
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Write today for full 
information about the 
revolutionary Niagara 
Twist-Setter. No moving 
ports. Use it with 
SeyCo Penetrants 

for best performance 
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When we asked many mill executives in the 

South and New England to list the chief benefits \ 

obtained by dry cleaning their floors with the 
. Tennant System—we got the answers you see 
D above. And the replies showed almost 100% agree- 
ment, even in different types of mills. 


x, This careful, unbiased survey pulled no 
. punches; we wanted facts and we got them. 
The results show what your mill can 
_ a, accomplish in restoring dark, oily floors 
— 7s to “like new” condition—celean, 
smooth, bright, non-slippery and 
resistant to dirt and wear. If you 
want to improve working condi- 
tions, get rid of messy scrub- 
bing and its hazards and 
cut maintenance costs, 
_ too, then get the facts 
» about Tennant dry 
OlL cleaning today! 
COVER 
PAINT 


Hord-to-get-at floor 
sections under machin- 
ery, etc., con be kept 
gleaming with Tennant 
201 Oil Cover Paint. 
Dries over oily surfaces. 


Keeps Floors Bright 
Promotes Safety 


Is Easy to Use 


WRITE TODAY fer bulletin 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2585 Second St. N., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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bon Tetrachloride Safely” is for fore- 
men on the safe use of the product 
named. 


Lisbon Hoist & Crane Co., Lisbon, 
Ohio. A bulletin describing electric 
cable hoists manufactured by the 
company. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
211 Derby St., Salem, Mass. “Fluor- 
escent Service and Maintenance 
Manual” is an 80-page book on repair 
problems and trouble shooting. Price 
$1.00. 


Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New 
York 15, N. Y. A study of 188 em- 
ployee retirement plans has been 
made, and is available to interested 
employers. 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
Bulletin No. 463 describes boiler feed 
control. 


Armour Chemical Division, Armour 
& Co., 1355 W. 31st. St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. A new technical bulletin, “The 
Armeens and Armacs as Cationic 
Emulsifiers,”’ describes characteristics 
of cationic emulsions made with 
aliphatic amines and their acetate 
salts. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., On- 
tario & Rorer Sts., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. A 12-page folder which discusses 
detergents, finishes, wettirg agents 
and penetrants, softeners and soaps 
made by the company. 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
38-14 30th St., Long Island City l, 
N. Y. October issue of “Metco News” 
describes application of metal-spray- 
ing to boilers, compressors, bearings, 
and turbines. 


American Cyanamid Co., Textile 
Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. A 
new bulletin entitled, “A Dye Stain- 
ing Technique for Studying Shrink- 
age Control Imparted to Cotton by 
Melamine Resins.” 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. A 16-page booklet describing 
electronic and photoelectronic con- 
trols, dealing specifically with weft 
straightening. 


Republic Steel Corp., 3100 E. 45th 
St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. A new booklet 
which discusses the use of stainless 
steel equipment for dyeing and 
bleaching, including the modern con- 
tinuous processes. 


Walton & Lonsbury, 78 North Ave., 
Attleboro, Mass. Booklet describing 
engineered hard chromium plating 
service, and selected illustrations of 
textile machine parts. 
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THE FACT that we are the nation’s moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
largest producers of sizing is important against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
only as indicating the superior qualities the result of more than 40 years experi- 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. — ence and constant research. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- | makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly; tion and greater uniformity of product. 


reducing friction, breakage and shedding Our technical service men, backed by 





' Write today for full 
will information about the 
revolutionary Niagara 


SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored _ gladly cooperate with you in getting best Twist-Setter. No. moving 


SeyCo Penetrants 


by proper penetration, but is easily re- _ results from SEYCO Sizing. for best performance 
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D OIL 


REGISTERED 





NON- 


TRADE MARK 








ON-FLUID OIL meets all the specifications of the ideal lubricant 
agreed on by bali and roller bearing manufacturers and is four 
ways better than ordinary lubricants because: 


{1} NON-FLUID OIL does not require softening by frictional heat 
before it will feed, but instantly reduces friction between the balls 
or rollers and retainers—minimizing wear and power loss. 

(2) Highly finished surfaces of balls and rollers are shielded by a con- 
stant film of lubricant from attack by moisture and acid fumes and 
thus protected from rust and corrosion. 


(3) NON-FLUID OJL forms a perfect lubricating seal between the 


rotating shaft and housing to exclude dirt and moisture. 


(4) NON-FLUID OIL is strictly neutral and does not develop free 
fatty acids in service. Stable in both use and storage, NON-FLUID 
OIL safeguards bearings and assures long, trouble-free service. 





Write for descriptive bulletin 506-B. 





Southern District Manager 
FALLS L. THOMASON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. @ WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenvilie, $. C.— 
Charlotte, 


N. C.—Providence, R. |.—Chicago, II1.—St. Louls, Mo.—Detroit, Mich. 









LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 N.Y. 












The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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CEGLIN Sinise or Seat 


FOR GREATER 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 





















CEGLIN is a lasting cellulose finish that 
increases fabric strength and durability ... 
stabilizes shrinkage and stretching .. 
increases resistance to slippage, distortion 
and abrasion. CEGLIN can be applied 
before boil off ... during mercerization ... 
before or after dyeing ... or as a final 
finish. It does not require curing nor 


ageing at high temperatures. 
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How CEGLIN 


Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 


PROVIDES A FINISH OF 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER. 
Stands up under laundering. 

Adds tensile strength. 

Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 
Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 
Makes possible a wide range from softness to 
crispness. 

IMPROVES RESISTANCE TO ABRASION. 


Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 


3 For additional information write for technical booklet giv- 
— ing complete directions on uses and application of Ceglin. 





Made only by SYLVANIA DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION .- 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 





*e Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 





NOR RD 2g RS 


Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
EtCGweee Ciiy, PEMNSVYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . Puns MWOUPE, ONT. 
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WHAT THE 


[EA Peen MILLA 





ARE DOING 


Construction of a new chlorine 
plant for the Delhi Cloth & General 
Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi, India, will be- 
gin in late winter or early spring, to 
be locally-owned by Indian interests. 


A four-story addition to the Joanna 
Textile Mills, Inc., Goldville, S. C., 
manufacturers of window shade cloth 
and drapery fabrics, has been com- 
pleted. Also, 50 three-bedroom brick 
tile houses and a 24-family apart- 
ment building are being constructed 
for the mill village. 


The Springs Cotton Mills has in- 
stalled air conditioning units in the 
cotton spinning departments and cot- 
ton testing laboratories at both of 
their plants in Lancaster and Chester, 
» <s 


Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., and 
its subsidiary, Chadwick-Hoskins, 
Charlotte, N. C., have merged with 
Textron Southern, Inc. Officials of 
the two mills will become key execu- 
tives for the newly formed corpora- 
tion. This brings to 22 the total num- 
ber of mills controlled by Textron 
Inc. 


Governor-elect James Folsom, Ala- 
bama, plans to merge two State- 
owned cotton mills, Kilby Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, and Draper Mills, 
operated by the State Prison Board. 
Kilby plant will be expanded and 
additional equipment will be in- 
stalled, while machinery at Draper 
will be sold. 


CPA has approved a large addition 
to the Raucher Mfg. Co., Norwich, 
Conn. Installation of new equipment 
will double the present capacity. Con- 
struction will begin at an early date. 


Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc., Zell- 
wood, Fila., has started construction ~ 
of a new one-story mill, to be ready 
for operation soon. 


An open-width continuous bleach- 
ing process and continuous vat dye- 
ing system is to be installed in the 
new one-story addition at Dundee 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., and an order for 
65 new looms has been placed. 


Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga., 
plans to manufacture worsted fabrics 
when the necessary machinery is 
available, and will install wide looms, 
and dyeing and finishing equipment. 


(Continued on page 138) 
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--- the most generally used ealiskin 


For fine spinning no other roll covering material takes the place of 


calfskin ...and among those mills that have built a reputation for quality, 





Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is the brand most generally used . . . Spinna 





Calf has exactly the right surface for smooth, sure drafting. It is 





non-sweating. It holds its shape and “body”. It can be depended upon 





for unvarying quality. Tell your roll coverer you want 





Spinna—preferred by so many of the quality spinners ... 





A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 





manufacturer of Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. 





Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, South Carolina. 





EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER 18S BEST 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER: 





C. E. Herrick 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co... .... 
Hugh Williams & Co. 


A simple knot can make or break the 
finest yarns — offset the best efforts of 
men and machines. 


It is in the winding room that you may 
find the weak link in your production 
chain—the one operation that alone can 
set the quality standard of your finished 
product. It is here that the speed, accu- 
racy and care with which the weaver’s 
knot is tied is so vital to the processes 
that follow. 


The Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties a per- 
fect weaver’s knot and clips the ends in 
one fast, smooth action. It gives you de- 
pendable quality control where it really 
counts. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DivisiOnw OF 


mB. GARISCR, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





Representatives 


44 Franklin Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
1812 South Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
. 79 Wellington St., Toronto |, Canada 







Hubbard Beam Heads help keep rising pro- 
duction costs in your plant down. You save 
because Hubbard gives you rugged, balanced 
construction that assures top-speed produc- 
tion; eliminates work-stopping breakage, 
costly damage to fabrics. Replacement costs 
are reduced to a minimum. 


Bulldog grip steel tire that can’t come off 
protects rim of tough veneer plywood head— 
seals moisture out and makes head almost un- 
breakable. Rim is snag-proof, can’t harm 
workmen or fabrics. Perfect balance elimi- 
nates wearing chatter and vibration at highest 
speeds. 


You are invited to write for complete informa- 
tion on Hubbard Beam Heads and related 
products. 


HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1627 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Ill. 





Since 1912 Manufacturers of Spools and Related Products 
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AMERICAN 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Less wear 


_z Greater efficiency 


Lower maintenance costs 
ee Reduced fire hazard 


when the Gulf Lubrication Engineer is “272 776 puiwee— 





GULF LUBRICATION ENGINEERS are spe- 
cialists in scientific textile mill lubrication. That's 
why they are “in the picture” in a majority of 
leading mills, co-operating closely with produc- 
tion and maintenance men to attain better all- 
round efficiency. : 

By recommending the proper oils and greases 
for every moving part, and the best methods of 
application, Gulf Lubrication Engineers help to 


lessen wear, reduce fire hazard, improve output, 





and cut maintenance and power costs. 
Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 
let his knowledge and experience work for you 


on your maintenance problems. His helpful coun- 
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The Gulf Lubrication Engineer in the picture (left) is 


- checking loom lubrication in a prominent New England 


mill. 


sel—and Gulf's complete line of more than 400 
quality oils and greases—are available to you 
through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 


phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Lovisville - Toledo 


Boston - New York - * Atlante 


New Orleans + Houston - 


“INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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- Textile Millis 
i (Continued from page 132) 


Cc ed E Cc he T H E se i L i % T & S F Anchor Duck Mills will be taken 
over and operated by Anchor Rome 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., with Jacob 
Ziskind as chairman of the board, 
and Aubrey A. Hobbs, vice-president 








‘ 
e es and general manager. 
bs sae : 
ie 7 oo The lately chartered Georgia Rug 
: eS 3 . : . : 
; a : : Mill, Inc., Summerville, Ga., has be- 


gun the erection of a one-story mill 
on Commerce St., to be ready for 
occupancy soon. 


Rebuilding of the recently dam- 
aged one-story warehouse at Vassal- 
boro Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., North Vassalboro, Me., is under 
way, at a cost reported to be over 
$60,000. 


Arlington Mills, woolen and worst- 
ed goods, has acquired the Monomac 
Spinning Co., Lawrence, Mass., and 
will operate as a division of the com- 
pany. No change in the production 
of French spun yarns will be evident. 
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@® SINGLE PROCESS 





PICKERS ROVING FRAMES Textron, Inc., has taken additional 
- \ space in the adjoining buildings of 
® DRAWING FRAMES @® SPINNING FRAMES | Nashua Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., to 
® OPENING EQUIP- @® FOSTER AND : be used for the manufacture of or- 
MENT UNIVERSAL HIGH i gandie curtains and kindred special- 

@ BARBER COLEMAN _— Biss 
SPOOLING AND ® CARDS : The recently organized Smith Mills 
WARPING ® SLASHERS -  Co., Lincolnton, N. C., has completed 


® DRAPER I. installation of equipment and will 
OOMS @® DRYERS, ANY TYPE - begin manufacturing print cloth and 
- drapery specialties at an early date. 


Construction of the new two-story 
mill for Allendale Worsted Co., North 
Providence, R. I., is scheduled to 
proceed at once, at a cost reported to 
be over $60,000, including equipment. 









omer Can Help You... ina Hurry 


Plans for alterations and improve- 





Equipment listed above, left, is either immediately pro- : ments in the power plant at the Na- 
sill dnamaameasabedtaiediandiaviaotans cnminte art 2 Sette Set Se 
extend throughout the entire world—we know who - — rican Woolen ees SEOVIGERER, 

wants to sell; we know who wants to buy. Whatever ; 8.1, have been completed. 
ew machinery problem, check with Comer. Let us Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C 
elp you sell profitably; let us help you buy economi- sien veg 
cally. Write, wire, or cable today. nates anceps ae SS. meres 
berg, president of Gold-Tex Fabrics 


Co., and will continue the same line 
of operation. A new company has 


A ray - been chartered under the same name, 
| ae capitalized at $100,000, to take over 










"SALES AROUND 


THE WORLD” and operate the mill. 

Construction of a one-story mill, 
reported to cost over $40,000, for 
Dorchester Fabrics, Inc., at Summer- 


ville, S. C., will begin soon. 





ee Three wholly-owned: subsidiaries, 
Verney Mills, Inc., Manchester and 
Peterborough, N. H., Verney Taun- 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. ton Mills, Inc., East Taunton, Mass., 
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Mechanize your material handling opera- 


tions and stop worrying about price increases. 


You can insure your profit position by con- 
verting your unskilled labor into skilled labor 


and achieve mass production at low cost. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR conducts surveys 
of material movements and recommends new 


methods and means to reduce production costs. 


A copy of Clark’s ‘‘Material Handling News” 


is yours for the asking. 


9 10 700° 


00 
1008 (08S 


Plan to visit 
our exhibit, 
National 
Material 
Handling 
Exposition, 
Cleveland, 
January 14 
to 17, 1947. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


Other CLARK Products 








FORK LIFT TRUCKS TOWING TRACTORS TRANSMISSIONS 

DUMP & SHOVEL TRACTORS AXLES AND HOUSINGS 

RAILWAY TRUCKS DRILLS & GEARS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 








Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs. | 


wf 


22 NEEEEReEEEENSEEEEReEEeEee ttt 





-and finishing circular knit goods of 
i? cotton and rayon. 





Fall River, Mass., has acquired new 
_equipment for package dyeing. 
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and Verney Shawmut Mills, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., have merged with the 
Verney Corp. 





























Capitol Piece Dye Works, Inc., has 
: started work in its new addition at 
Garnerville, N. Y., with Frank Hal! 
as superintendent. 


One million dollars will be spent 
for the modernization of the Paton 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., plant at Sherbrooke. 
Que., which includes new machinery 












renovation of buildings. 
The Ramie Products Corp., has 
# been established at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
od produce fabrics from ramie or 
i china grass. 

e PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM | 

. TUBERCULOSIS | 

bs mmm x 

: ses 
: 











The new building of Globe Milis 
Co., Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C., has been 
virtually completed, and all old 
buildings are being renovated and 
modernized. 


Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa., 
has purchased the Cora Plant of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., at Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill, Pineville, 
N. C., has been purchased by Prox- 
imity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., for an undisclosed amount. 


Percelay Yarn & Textile Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., yarn winders and con- 
verters, has moved to new and larger 
quarters at 181 Water Street, thereby 
doubling manufacturing space. 





Sawyer, Regan Co., woolen manu- 
facturers, Dalton, Mass., is installing 
a new electrically-operated elevator 
j to replace an old steam-operated lift. 


Richard Finishing Co., Inc., Jer- 
i myn, Pa., is now in operation dyeing 


Fall River Dyeing & Finishing Co.., 



















Catalogue 





76 pages filled with 
bronze bearing informa- 
tion, fully illustrated. 
Write for your free copy. 


JOHNSON 


SS a's 
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Johnson UNIVERSAL 


BRONZE BARS 


It is no longer necessary to put up with delay in securing 
bronze bars. Simply call your local Johnson Bronze 
Distributor. Tell him the finished bearing size. He will 
fill your needs at once... from stock! 


Be sure to specify Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze. There 
is no higher quality available. Every bar is completely 
machined...ID...OD...ENDS. This saves your 
time, eliminates all danger of hidden defects. Each bar 
is entirely usable from end-to-end. 


Why not check your needs now? From our list of over 
350 stock sizes you can buy exactly according to 
your requirements. 


Che 
MOST 
COMPLETE 


searing | HEADQUARTERS 


SERVICE 















~ - 


When machines are stopped to take up belt slack—when difficult nantes 
conditions prematurely destroy belting—that time and production has beer 
lost forever. But—you can avoid future shutdown losses now by installing 
Schieren Leather Belts. ; 
_ Schieren Leather Belts are quality-built to withstand the most torturing belt 
drive. They take oil, water and abrasive conditions in their stride . . . permit 
normal operating tension at all times . . . cover a greater pulley area and 
deliver maximum speeds—extra RPM. Yet, Schieren Leather Belts cost no 
more than other standard belts. 

Chas. A. Schieren Company has been solving countless power transmission 
problems since 1868. Throughout good times and bad, we have maintained 
the superior quality—the thorough dependability of our leather belting. And, 
this same exceptional craftsmanship is applied to the manufacture of our 
packing and strapping specialties. For complete, spe- 
cialized belting, packing and strapping service—look to 
Schieren. Our years of experience are at your service. 


















te? ws send you free book on SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
date which show how pivot beses give 

1. Automatic Belt Tension 

2. Boost Overiood Capacity of Drives. 


3. Elimincte any possibility of slip. 
4. increase machine ovtput. 
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CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS @ SPECIALTIES 
HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 





SUPPLIERS’ AEWS 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 





Employees and friends of Tomp- 
: kins Bros. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., man- 
-ufacturers of spring and latch needle 
knitting machines, recently cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the 
company. 


Ben H. Crawford has resigned his 
position with the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co., West Point, Ga., to 
form his own company, the South- 
eastern Engineering Co., with head- 
quarters in West Point, specializing 
in production methods designed to re- 
duce waste and increase efficiency 
in textilé plants. 


Fuller D. Baird, former sales ser- 
vice manager of the agriculture de- 
partment of Standard Brand’s Strong 
Cobb division (N. Y.), has been 
named promotion manager. This di- 
vision manufacturers products for the 
textile industry. 


D. P. Tunnicliff is now advertising 
manager of Gardner-Denver Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. He served three years of 
active duty with the Navy. The com- 
pany also announces the promotion 
of B. P. Spann, former advertising 
manager, to personnel and industrial 
relations director. Mr. Spann also 
served with the Navy. 


John B. Fried has been appointed 
Metropolitan New York district sales 
representative of the pigment depart- 
ment of Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Rock, N. J. Calco also announces the 
appointment of George A. Jonic as 
sales representative in the Metropoli- 
tan District sales department, handl- 
ing the Paterson-Passaic territory. 


After five years service in the Ar- 
my, Herring Winship, Jr. rejoins 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., 
(N. Y.), as special representative at- 
tached to the Greenville, S. C., office. 


SKF Industries, Inc., (N. Y.), ball 
and roller bearing manufacturers, 
has recently appointed Harrison 
Wood as New York district manager. 


M. Leonard Slesinger now repre- 
sents the Dexter Chemical Corp., (N. 
Y.), textile chemical division, in 
North and South Carolina. Mr. Sles- 
inger has been associated with the 
United Merchants Sales Corp. since 
leaving the Army. 














We are national distributors . 
a 39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
Rockwood Bases. 60 Front Street, W. Toronto, Ont. ; 
= announced the appointment of Arthur 
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DECERESOL* 1861 Softener is a durable type softener composed of surface 
active colloids and possessing a high degree of compatibility. At optimum 
concentrations it imparts superior softening with a soft, silky, but not raggy 
hand to woolens, cottons and rayons as well as to other yarns and threads. 
DECERESOL 1861 reduces bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of 
aapthol colors and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 
In warm water solutions, ordinary stirring produces good dispersion and 
stable suspension 

Write today for more detailed information as to general properties and 
methods of application. 


L—— Check These Special Properties of DECERESOL 186] 


L— Compatible with gums, starches, acids, solvents, L— Will not discolor white goods when : 
ond dilute alkalies (less than 1% NaOH); also specified concentrations are applied. a 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions in . % 
proper ratios. L— Yields greater resistance to hot-iron scorching 4 

than many cationic softeners. 

L— Excellent for yarns, fabrics and for knit goods L— Will net develop ders en qeods. White good: 
where maximum elasticity is desired. é, : ' 

will not retain chlorine after bleaching. 
Retains softening properties after repeated wash- L— Possesses wetting ability, normally making use 
ing, dry cleaning of fabric. of additional wetting agent unnecessary. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- 
pounds, DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. **Trade-Mark 


J 
AME RI CAN Granamid COMPANY Gudtashital Chemicals Diviston 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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P. Shanklin as vice-president and 


High-Speed and Trouble-Free Warping | cineca sacs manager 


Wi th th e Robert L. Warwick has been elect- 
ed president of the newly-formed 
: Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of 
COTTON BEA M Atlanta, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., which 
WARPER distributes material handling equip- 

ment. 





Morris Spiezman Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed sole 
southern representative and exporter 
for Crawford Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Industrial Oven Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has changed its 
name to Industrial Ovens, Inc., and 
has occupied its new plant at 13825 
Triskett Road. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has purchased a large plant 
from the RFC at Ft. Wayne, Ind., in 
which fractional-horsepower motors 
will be produced. The plant was util- 
ized by the company during the war 
for the manufacture of turbosuper- 
chargers. 


The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brit- 
| ain, Conn., has elected Fayette Leis- 
ter, anti-friction bearing engineer, to 
the office of vice-president in charge 
of engineering. 





James G. Mowry, dean of the 
country’s industrial paint salesmen, c 
has retired from Pittsburgh Plate | 
Glass Co., paint division, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., after 45 years association. 








Martin Toscan Bennett has opened 




















Model "C" Cotton Warper a new office at 917 15th Street, N. W.., 
. Washington, D. C., to practice gen- 
x * Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. |. a) ingustrial ndianaesiead. 
Collins tnd Crue Daan 2. Electric stop motion. Aw 5 
W arpers 3. Beam doffing device. The Permutit Co., New York, N. Y.., 
Ball Warping Machines 4. Automatic lint cleaner for prevent- as map regains A rs roger tte en 
Narrow Fabric Warpers ing collection of lint in combs and sessing Si Papacy ieee Drama | 
Infermediate Dresser yarn company will continue to operate un- | 
Stand for Woolen and sie . i : . 
Worsted Warp Yarns 5. All adjustments made on outside of oT ae 
Expansion Neck Reeds Warper. Dr. K. C. Bump and H. W. Mohr- 
All types of Expansion, 6. Adaptable for use with any make of man have been appointed assistant 
8 cage eg ee directors of the plastics division of 
Rentesoennd enste- Geral 7. Efficient braking device. Monsanto Chemical Co., of Spring- 
types of Warping 8. Motor and V-belt drive with silent | fe!¢, Mass. 
th a chain and sprockets. The Institute of Textile Technolo- 
9. Ball bearings throughout. gy, Charlottesville, Va., has added 
John Armstrong Waugh, formerly as- 





Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced for speed and for running on our scien atin einen ta ane 
Warpers to make a perfect Beam. Good Warps are made on good Beams. rere Co., tn 


ALLEN = 


The Calco Chemical Division, North 
American Cyanamid, Ltd., St. Lam- 
bert, Montreal, has been formed to 











distribute a complete line of dye- I! 
~ | offi C we! a “ a at stuffs, chemicals, and intermediates C 
neral offices — ver Road, New Bedford, Mass. , dies aoe 
Southern Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Miill, South Carolina to the textile, and other industries . 
Representatives in all foreign countries Dr. John H. Dillon has been ap- 
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DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of efficient Ser- 

| vice—it pays to Demand 
Darnell Dependability. 


DARNELL CORP LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


6O WALKER ST NEW YORK I3 NY 


36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 iil 
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'} GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 








TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 





GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 





st. 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS ' APPRAISALS * VALUATIONS ' LABOR 
SAVING STUDIES * RESEARCH & REPORTS’ PROCESS ANALYSIS 
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IT’S QUALITY 
THAT COUNTS 


Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 
MEON 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 























INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS * PLANT SITE INVESTIGATIONS * PLANS 
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STURDY LOAD LIFTER 


® Never jerky, never faltering—tirelessly handling the most 
delicate loads as if picked up and placed by nimble fingers. 
This is the dependability of Shepard Niles Hoists—built with 
the staying power of a champion for constant load-handling 
with precision and safety. 





Manufacturers want the most efficient, most economical 
handling equipment they can buy. Now more than ever this 
equipment must fit their particular handling requirements. 
Shepard Niles Hoists handle loads up to their full rated ca- 
pacity with a minimum of maintenance cost—giving long 
durable service. 


SHEPARD NILES CRANES are 
advanced in performance and in 
every detail of construction—a real 
contribution to efficient load-hand- 
ling. They are designed and con- 
structed to sustain high efficiency 
throughout a long, rugged life. En- 
gineered construction gives depend- 
able, smooth operation at low cost. 


Shepard Niles 


CRANE _ CORPORATION 


465 SCHUYLER AVE. e 





To assist you in selecting such a 
competitive advantage as eco- 
nomical load-handling, Shepard 
Niles offers you the use of its 
engineering facilities and staff— 
without obligation. 





MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y 
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pointed research director of Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., New York 
and Princeton, N. J., and of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, Princeton, N. J. 


Willard E. Smith has returned to 
Borne Scrymser Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
and Charlotte, N. C., after four and 
one-half years with the Army, and 
is assigned to the South Carolina ter- 
ritory 


Erection of a new plant for the 
Foxboro Co., Ltd., in the Ville LaSalle 
section of Montreal, is under way. 


Havey Brothers Co. of Kingston, 
Pa., owned by C. Russel and James 
D. Havey, joined the Amco Chemical 
Corp., Newark, N. J., and has pur- 
chased the assets and formulae of 
the former Berkeley Products Co. C. 
Russel Havey is the new executive 
vice-president, and James D. Havey 
is vice-president in charge of sales. 


The directors of Torrington Co., 
Torrington, Conn., manufacturers of 
knitting machine needles, have elect- 
ed William R. Read to the newly- 
created post of chairman of the 
board, and Lester J. Ross, president. 


William C. Appleton has resigned 
the presidency of American Viscose 
Corp., Wilmington, Pa., a post he has 
held since 1937. 


CPA approval has been granted 
the American Enka Corr. Asheville, 
N. C., for the erection of 1 $20,000,000 
synthetic yarn plant at Morristown, 
Tenn. 


Philipp Brothers Chemicals, Inc., 
have announced that they have mov- 
ed from 70 Pine St., to 37 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. Expanding facilities 
was said to necessitate the move to 
larger quarters. 


Obituaries 
(Continued from page 152) 


JoHN L. Dasss, 72, southern sales 
manager, dyestuffs division, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., died at 
his home, Charlotte, N. C., October 4. 


JOHN BENNETT CORNWELL, 45, sup- 
erintendent of Republic Cotton Mills’ 
Plant No. 3, Great Falls, S. C., died 
at his home there recently. 


JoHnN A. GRAHAM, $3, retired mill 
executive died recently at Landrum, 
S. C., after an extended illness. Mr. 
Graham was formerly manager of 
Ellenboro Mills, and had been an 
executive of Spencer Mountain Mill, 
both in North Carolina. He had also 
been with Shamrock Mills, and Irene 
Mills, in South Carolina. 
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FOUR TANK CONTINUOUS CRABB or SCOURING MACHINE 
with pressure applied by Pneumatic or Hydraulic Cylinders, the 
last squeeze being of the heavy type for extracting. The entering 
end is fitted with Cloth Guiders. 





The old proverb is still true. Give your customer 
an inch and it soon becomes an ell. Half a yard 
on a piece is a mile on 3,520 pieces. There go 
your protits until you agopr the “iImUMEIER”. 
Can be fitted to almost any existing Inspection, 
Plaiting, Winding, Rolling and Doubling ma- 
chine or wherever goods are in motion. Adopted 
by the leading textile producers in the world. 
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Patent Re-Enforced Adjustable Slot Vacuum Box or Extractor 
with Handwheel Adjustment, and Ring Type Slot Seals. Used on 
Continuous Crabbs, Scouring Machines, Scutchers, Dryers, etc. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 











Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
and Mill Sewing Machines 














Southern Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 

















































Measured by the 

E O M 4 O “Os fon,” Accurate measurement is 
-aghout : : confirmed by a clearly print- 

60 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. QUALITY NO. 4 
LOOM NO. 451 ed ticket or any mill tag at 
any point in a run. Note the 
bess vigorous figures. No possi- 
158 4 bility of human error here.” 

— 





© ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINES 











Textile Industry UT VU | Vf) 5 » 
COCKER COUNTERS 









MACHINE and FOUNDRY QUALITY 
Cc OM A NY . — 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA : 


Builders of 
Complete 


© MEASURING 


With or Without Wheels 
or Automatic Re-set 


Stands and Hinges Supplied 


Warp Preparation TRUMETER COMPANY 
1265 BROADWAY NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


Equipment 
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THIS SAFE 
WEEK-END 

HUMIDIFICATION 

COSTS SO LITTLE 


—it doesn't pay to 
be without— 


AIR - PERME-ATOR 


"Dry Humidification" 





ae 


ed 





"500 TIMES FINER THAN 
SPRAY" 


Monday neornings, after week-end 


shut-downs, can be hectic for mills | 
humidification — - 


without proper 





broken ends; lengthy loom adjust- _ 


ments; tensions changed; 
loose; -loom fixers running wild; etc., 
etc. . 


Even with spray humidification, mills 


shuttles : 


Training Programs 
for Veterans 


Many personnel men are concern- 
ed over the fact that in most in- 
stances it has been impossible to in- 
stitute a satisfactory on-the-job train- 
ing program for veterans. They point 
out that as far as they know the 
mills have been free of even a sus- 
picion of the unethical practices the 
Veterans Administration has found 
in some other industries. But, they 
add, the fact still remains that very 
few plants have workable programs 
by which veterans can be trained for 
more skilled jobs, having their pay 
supplemented by the government as 
they learn. 

One of the principal stumbling- 
blocks is that there are so few skill- 
ed jobs in the industry. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that more than three-fourths of all 
the workers in cotton mills are un- 
skilled or semi-skilled. 


It is not too difficult to set up a 
program whereby weavers may be 
given on-the-job training as loom 
fixers, but it is rather ridiculous to 
set up a program for such a simple 
step as from sweeper to card stripper. 
Other questions revolve around which 
veterans are to be _ selected for 
on-the-job training and how they are 
to be selected. Still another important 
point is that so many textile jobs are 
on a piece-work basis, and the Fed- 
eral program is not readily adaptable. 


— 
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AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRONIC 


TENTER CONTROLS 


lncreased 
Production 


33 1/3 PER CENT 





The drying machine in a big mill was operat- 


: ing at 75 percent of capacity, due to time out. 
> Two men, placed one at each side of the cloth, 


= 
— 


= accommodate them to 
width or side slip. 


> had to adjust the tenter tracks constantly to 


variations in cloth 


[oday O'Connor mechanical electronic con- 
-ols do automatically what the two men did, 


= and do it better. 


These controls automatically shift the tenter 


tracks individually to meet varying positions 


are all set for trouble, should a con- 
_ of the oncoming cloth edges. 


trol go out during the week-end shui- § 
down, and cause damage by over- | 
spraying. , 

THESE THINGS CAN'T 


HAPPEN WITH 
AIR-PERME-ATOR 


No free moisture is thrown into the 
air by Air-Perme-Ator, which humidi- 
fies the air inside the machine and 
circulates it evenly throughout the 
plant. Proper humidity is maintained 
during the entire period. 


Training Tomorrow’s 
Textile Supervisors 
(Continued from page 53) 


| As a result the cloth is always centered cor- 
rectly as it enters the drying machine. Sel- 
»vages do not leave the tenter pins. Tenter 
2 tracks are automatically adjusted to keep even 
> tension on the cloth at all times—which was 
= previously difficult, if not impossible with the 
= old manual controls. Practically 100 per cent 

production in the drying operation is assured 
> at all times. Furthermore with this equipment 
> they handle automatically high pile fabrics 
> and sheer goods which cannot be touched by 


of goodwill and loyalty from its 
employees, the community, and 
the general public because it is 
upon these factors that efficient 
production and favorable operat- 
ing conditions depend. For these, 
industry must modernize its su- 
pervisory staff. 








On Monday morning—there are few 
or no broken ends, few loom adijust- 
ments — tensions are correct, and 
shuttles do not flyout. 


Air-Perme-Ator is the most efficient 
humidifying system you can have at 
moderate cost—requires no extensive 
space, servicing or maintenance—and 
protects you from a host of troubles. 
o being used today by scores of 
mills. 


Full facts and case histories 
gladly sent on request. 


AIR - PERME- ATOR 


MFG. CO. 
302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, H. J. 
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Every worker and every stock- 
holder of a plant deserves and has 
the right to expect the best, most 
intelligent, and capable supervisor 
for every job in the plant. 

It is industry’s responsibility to 
train and develop these men. The 
slip-shod grabbing up by the col- 
lar of the oldest man, or the best 
mechanic, or the man that lands 
the strongest punch is as out of 
date as three-process pickers or 
the old “suck” shuttle. 

Unless industry accepts this re- 
sponsibility and adopts some in- 
telligent, workable plan, our in- 
dustry will suffer. 


hand. 


O'Connor mechanical electronic dual side 


register controls for operation on tenters and 





7 other similar machines are carried in stock for 
- immediate installation. 


Similar controls are available for many kinds 


: of textile manufacturing requirements. 


JOHN T. O'CONNOR 


- WEST ORANGE 


& COMPANY 


chanical 
electronics 


R86 oS O' OFF 


168 South Valley Road 
NEW JERSEY 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Every New England Bobbin is checked for balance 
and concentricity of bore and outside diameter. . . 
tested on customer's own spindle. 


Every New England Bobbin must be PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
ae d Pl 443 Stonewall! St., S W 
° wee ace P. O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mor. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2406 


Telephene. 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
7 


GROWING PAINS ? 





If your business volume is held down 
by lack of working capital, Trust 
Company of Georgia Factoring en- 
ables you to plan the expansion of 
sales that will mean greater profits. 
Factoring isn’t an expense. It’s a 
sound investment that pays handsome 
profits to hundreds of leading firms. 
It allows you to expand from within 
—without additional outside capital. 
Let us give you further facts, without 


obligation. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





- Next door to every mill in the South 
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METL&KOR 
FURNISHER 
BRUSHES 


Cost More and 








Worth More 





-Researeh is Theme 


at Combed Yarn Meet 


The Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Carlton Yarn Mill 
Club House, Cherryville, N. C., 
on September 27, the main theme 
of the session being research in 
manufacturing. 


The three main addresses on 


textile subjects were given by Dr. 


- M. Earl Heard, West Point Mfg. 


If the furnisher brush you buy lasted | 
twice as long as an ordinary brush, you _ 
would think it wonderful. What would _ 
you think of a brush you couldn't wear 
out? 


veneneneneny 


Co., who spoke on textile research; 
Ed Lipscomb, National Cotton 
Council, using the cotton program 
as his subject; and Dr. C. T. 
Murchison, Cotton-Textile Insti- 


- tute, Inc., who discussed consumer 


prospects. 





Dr. Heard stressed the fact that 


- textile enterprises must have re- 
- search 
' stated that a company name can 
- not endure without new products, 


in order to survive. He 


- the same as a family name will 


JENKINS METAL CORE. 
FURNISHER BRUSHES 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS— 


BECAUSE their practically indestruc-_ 





tible cores are made from aluminum or | 
cold drawn steel. 


BECAUSE bristle is wound on these 
metal cores by a patent process, with - 
flat copper wire. 


BECAUSE new bristle can be put on 


the metal cores as often as necessary 





to keep the brushes at top efficiency. | 


* 


Jenkirs also makes metal core 
flock, raising, laying, and 
clothroom brushes. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 





M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 
Since 1877 manufacturers of all kinds of textile 
brushes. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 
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cease to exist without children be- 
ing born. 

He pointed out that successful 
research depends upon competent 
people working together, rather 
than upon the genius of one per- 


=: son. The speaker stated that today 


nearly every mill in the textile 


- industry is running other fibers in 
- addition to those on which 
: plant first started operations. He 


the 


indicated that textile research is 

a “must” if we are to survive. 
One of the significant points 

brought out by Dr. Heard was 


that the textile industry should be 
allowed to charge off the cost of 
textile research as an expense on 
income tax returns, rather than 
the present system of having to 
capitalize it, as required by law. 
During a trip to England covering 
research work, Dr. Heard had an 
opportunity to learn that Parlia- 
ment has passed a law allowing 
the industry there to charge off 
research expense against income 
taxes. Dr. Heard brought a photo- 
static copy of the bill to this coun- 
try and has contacted members of 
Congress about the possibility of 
adopting a similar law in the 
United States. 

Dr. Murchison said that new op- 
portunities for spinners have re- 
sulted from the several integra- 
tions which have occurred within 
the past few months in the textile 
industry. This is due to the fact 
that goods channeled from present 
customers to a new field of con- 
sumption. 

New officers for the ensuing 
year are: A. C. Lineberger, Jr., 
president; Elliott Neal, first vice- 
president; Fred L. Smyre, Jr., sec- 
ond vice-president; H. E. Rietz, 
secretary-treasurer. Elected as di- 
rectors for three-year terms are: 
A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C., 
Shannon M. Gamble, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., R. H. Johnston, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Caldwell Ragan, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Seen at the meeting were (left to right): E. Owen Fitzsimons, Carded 

Yarn Association president: Louis Sawyer, Cotton-Textile Institute; 

Sam Butler, dealer; M. Earl Heard, West Point; and Don Maddox, 
Ruby. Dr. Heard made one of the main addresses. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 







ia 


3 


\ 9 


Cr to 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 





Our 








123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


Branches: 
| BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO 


DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 


~ burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 


Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein oS 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


ersonnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 














YTEBSsrTvVvrrs 


CQ 


D 
CHEMICALS 











and 


Chemical Specialties 
for the 


Textile Industry 




















Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 


~ 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


Harry A. FICKLIN, until recently 
associated with Kendall Mills, Pelzer, 
S. C., has become general overseer 
of spinning at Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C. 


W. G. HUGULEY, manager of Semi- 
nole Mills, Clearwater, S. C., has been 
appointed general manager of Semi- 
nole Mills and Union Buffalo Mills 
Co., with plants at Buffalo and 
Union, S. C. JoHN D. JONES continues 
as general superintendent of the 
Union and Buffalo plants. 


KENNETH A. SEWARD has joined 
Textron, Inc., as assistant to Cart C. 
MATTMAN, JR., in the creation and 
development of new fabrics. Mr. 
Seward was with A. D. Juilliard & 
Co., in a similar capacity before be- 
coming associated with Textron. Dur- 
ing the war, he served with the 
Army for 38 months. 


WILLIAM R. REISER, CLARENCE 
W. JACKSON and O. W. RogESING are 
among associates of North Star Wool- 
en Mill Co., whose positions have 
been changed recently. Mr. Reiser, 
for three years plant manager of 
Lima Woolens Mills Co., Lima, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of North Star, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis in the 
wool buying department. Mr. Jack- 
son becomes plant manager at Lima 
to succeed Mr. Reiser. He was for- 
merly with American Thread Co. 
And Mr. Roesing, assistant sales man- 





ager, goes to New York from Minne- - 


apolis to work with Haro.p J. LEy- 
DON, general sales manager. 


R. A. BuTLer has beeen promoted 
from superintendent to manager of 
Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. Prior 
to 1936, he was technical superintend- 
ent of Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
before joining the engineering de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Co. 
After almost three years with Field, 
he joined Spray in an engineering 
capacity. W.P. BARTON succeeds Mr. 
Butler as superintendent, having 
served as assistant at Spray. 


T. R. Morton has resigned as night 
superintendent of Gate City Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to become man- 
ager and superintendent of Kingston 
Cotton Mills, Kingston, Ga. 


FRED E. WiLcockK has been named 
assistant treasurer, and RosBert M. 
TYLER has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of Athol Manufactur- 
ing Co., Athol, Mass. The company 
specializes in coated fabrics. 


HAROLD S. BIRKBY is now sales 
manager of Fabriton Corp., New 
York, N. Y. He held a similar posi- 
tion with Pacific Mills before joining 
Fabriton. Ray WALKER is associated 
with the firm, in charge of the pur- 
chasing division, and WILLIAM ARNDT 
has been named coordinator of re- 
search and design. 


2 
= 5 


Thomas J. Harper. second from left, receives the badge of honorary 
chief of police from Mayor Frank Jacobs of Meridian, Miss. Mr. 
Harper has been purchasing agent for the Stonewall Cotton Mills 
for 50 years. Mrs. Harper, left, approves, and Benjamin F, Berman, 
vice-president and treasurer of the mill, applauds. The ceremony 
was part of the big testimonial celebration for Mr. Harper. 
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Percy L. Scuutt, former resident 
manager of Arden Mills of American 
Woolen Co., is now with Shawsheen 
Mills, Andover, Mass., in the same 
capacity, succeeding J. BOTTOMLEY, 
resigned. C. E. LEAcH succeeeds Mr. 
Schutt at Arden. 


MartTIn A. BizusB is now superin- 
tendent of Fine Spinners, Inc., 781 
River St., Paterson, N. J. 


FreD L. BLam is now overseer at 
Miltonia Mills, Milton Mills, N. H. 


LYLE Stroppart, formerly with the 
American Woolen Co., Winookski, Vt 
is now superintendent of the Wool- 
wear Co., Homer, N. Y. 


Obituaries 


VINCENT A. Mrs, superintendent 
of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Talladega. 
Ala., died recently following a brief 
illness. 


JESSE HopcEs, southern representa- 
tive of American Paper Tube Co., at 
Charlotte, N. C., died at the Memoria! 
Hospital there recently. Mr. Hodges 
was 46 years of age, and had been 
ill for only a few days. 


FREDERICK M. PRALL, 52, director 
of the rayon technical patent section 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. died recently at his home in 
Wilmington, Del. 


J. HARVEY WHITE, past president of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and president of 
Travora Manufacturing Co., died at 
his home in Graham, N. C. 


WILLIAM Dossgy, 52, director of 
Edenton Cotton Mill, died at Edenton, 
N. C. 


ALLEN LITTLe, Sr., 71, retired tex- 
tile executive, died in Griffin, Ga., 
last month. Mr. Little was formerly 
president of Dundee Mills, Griffin. 
and Lowell Bleachery, south. 


JAMES HENRY McEWEN, 52, presi- 
dent of May McEwen Kaiser Hosiery 
Corp., died October 8, at his home in 
Burlington, N. C. 


Rosert S. Porter, 57, director of 
personnel of Pomona Manufacturing 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., died there 
last month. 


Dr. Rospert E. Rose, 67, director 
of dyestuff technical laboratory of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., 
Chambers Works, Deepwater Point, 
N. J., died in San Mateo, Calif., Sep- 
tember 23. 


(Other Obituaries on page 146) 
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THE “STANDARD” WAY OF REPLENISHING WARP 
IS WITH BARBER-COLMAN WARP TYING MACHINES 


In the horse-and-buggy days, warp replenishment was a tedious task. 
At the best, you tied-in a new warp by hand .. . at the worst, you drew 
in a whole new warp, an eye-straining, hours-long job. But, for more 
than a generation now, a better way has been available . . . a way so 
good that it is practically “standard” in every up-to-date American mill. 
Barber-Colman Warp Tying Machines do a better job, more easily, and 
in a fraction of the time it used to take. The actual knot-tying is 
mechanical, uniform, accurate, and fully automatic. The operator simply 
sets up the old warp and new warp in the clamps, combing out the ends 
to keep them straight . . . then a rapid crank-turning and the work is 
done. An even row of knots, with ends clipped alike, joins the two 
warps. The American textile industry is world-famous for efficiency of 
operation and quality of product . . . and a noticeable contributing fac- 


Portable tor in this achievement is the dependable performance of cost-saving 
WARP TYING MACHINE Barber-Colman Warp Tying Machines. 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


a OG 2 FO RR OD e .& ££ tow @ ES e 0. Bie wes 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


+RAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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ALL 


The “know-how” that goes into a paper it Y P E 5 


tube by SONOCO is what spells the dif- 
fereuce between making a tube work ALL 

and using a tube made especially for 

the job at hand. . . SONOCO makes |] 4 E . 4 
hundreds of different tubes for literally 
thousands of different uses. 


Nearly 50 years of research and expe- 
rience in manufacturing everything in 
textile paper carriers goes a long way 
in arriving at the proper solution of 
any given problem in this field. 


sO) g ROR ere 





) PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Ss.Cc. CONN. 
Bie A. Be ee ee ow. C&C se O F SUF Fr ie 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
| Just for the pleasure of giving, | 
In the hope of helping his brother along, } 

"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Save Time With A System | 


(Continued from October issue) 


WHEN HAVE you instructed the 

card grinders to notify you 
when they have set up a card, be- 
fore they put the flats back in, so 
you can put the gauges on a few 
cards. Yea! Mr. Superintendent, I 
am talking to you too. 

No, I know you have not put the 
gauges on a card in years. But, 
brother, if you will try this sug- 
gestion OLD-TIMER will guarantee 
that you will get better carding. 

You see, the grinders will have 
no way of knowing when you are 
going to ask to inspect some of 
their settings; therefore, they will 
take extra care in setting all of 
them. Besides you will find out 
more about the conditions of your 
cards than you ever knew before, 
and you will know your grinders 


better, Pll guarantee you. 


OLD-TIMER once tound a large 
card room where the _ grinders 
could not set the front stands down 
at all because the chains were 
worn so badly that the drive 
sprocket (old pattern) would push 
it flat against the plate and face 
the clothing. Neither the overseer 
nor the superintendent knew it be- 
cause they had never put the 
gauges on a card. 

Your record of card inspection 
should show the date and number 
of each card that you have inspect- 
ed and what settings you inspect- 
ed. 


Most overseers and superintend- 
ents will say, “‘Gosh! I don’t have 
time to do this kind of work.” 
Well, you could spare just one 
hour per week, could you not? 


Now look at your watch when you 
start and you will be very much 
surprised at what you can accom- 
plish in one hour per week. 


For example, you can examine 
the licker-in waste being made hy 
all of your cards in ten minutes. 
Oh, Yeah! you say. Well just work 
your head a little. Here is how it 
is done. Notify the man who takcs 
out waste to drag the waste from 
under the cards out into the alley 
just behind each card and leave it 
there. Then all you do is walk 
down the alley and look at the 
pile of waste from each card. 


Of course, you know there is a 
bunch of white cotton on top oi 
the pile of waste under your lick- 
ers-in. Suppose you test that white 
cotton for staple. You may find 
enough spinnable staple to put this 





Don‘t expect to be ready for that promotion un- 
less you spend a part of your spare time in educat- 
ing yourself by a definite program of studying every 


phase of textile manufacturing.. 


Don’t stay in the textile manufacturing business 
unless you believe you are better fitted for that work 


than any other vocation. 


Do you realize that a man can educate himself? 
You can acquire the equivalent of a textile college 
education by devoting only two hours to study for 


two nights a week. 
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you can use. 


Don’t have a man working for you whom you do 
not know. Converse with him. He may have an idea 


Do you sometimes have just a faint idea about 


something which might help your job or improve 
human relations, but you let the thought pass out 
of your mind? Usually that is timidity. Why not dlis- 


cuss the idea with your superior? He may add his 





ideas to it and together you may develop something. 
Do you profit by your imagination? Most ideas 
have- originated from imagination. 


—Old-Timer. 


















back into your white waste which 
are feeding into your regular mix. 
Recently I saw an announcement 
where some fellow has patented a 
device to separate this good white 
‘waste from the heavy low grade 
licker-in waste. 

If you care to spend a few min- 
utes to find out what all your 
cards are doing in making flat 
waste, simply instruct the man 
who takes off flat waste rolls to 
leave the stick out; do not put it 
back in place; that will let flat 
waste pile down on top of the doff- 
er cover and all you have to do is 
walk down the alley and look at 
the flat waste that all of your 
cards are making. 

Can you explain why the great 
majority of overseers and super- 
intendents never have made such 
an easy inspection—when it is su 
important? 


Spinning 


You never have followed your 
doffers a complete round have 
you? If you have a large mill you 
could follow them a half round or 
even a quarter round today, then 
another half or quarter next week. 
The very fact that you have never 
done this proves that you may find 
something that you did not know 


about. Do you think you could 

spare 30 minutes of your valuable 

time to try this suggestion? 
OLD-TIMER once promoted a 


young man to overseer of a 100,000 
spindle spinning room. He was a 
bright young man, was certainly 
full of pep, and was a tireless 
worker. You could see that he was 
very anxious to please, but after 
observing his work for a few 
months we called him into the of- 
fice one day and after some gener- 
al conversation to put him “at 
ease” we said to him Charles “You 
are too darn busy to run your job.” 


Of course, he was very much 
surprised—you could see that he 
was trying his darndest to figure 
out what in Heck the statement 
meant. 


When he realized that OLpD- 
TIMER was not angry and had 
made the statement from a friend- 
ly criticism standpoint, his face 
lightened up and he said: “I don’t 
believe I quite follow you sir, will 
you please tell me how I can be 
too busy, to run my job?” 

Well, Charles, you are working 
like the dickens—you are trying 
hard, and of course those are 
commendable qualities, but, my 
dear boy, you are like the old 


La Le 


darkey who stood watching the 
merry-go-round at the fair and re- 
marked, “Dem folks jess ride and 
ride, but dey don’t git no whar.” 
You are not getting anywhere 
Charles. 

Then we asked him some ques- 
tions like we are suggesting to our 
readers here, and more. For exam- 
ple, we asked him who those two 
spinners were he put to work last 
week— where were they from— 
how many sides did they run— 
did that mill use cleaners—why 
did they leave that mill to come 
here— what church did they be- 
long to. 

No he had not thought about 
talking to those new spinners; in 
fact he only knew a few of the old 
spinners—he could not even tell 
me the names of half his section 
men. 

Say, Mr. Reader, don’t you think 
it would be worth while for you 
to spend 30 minutes; yes one hour 
tomorrow to-do simply nothing but 
talk to your operators? Look at 
your watch now when you start 
and stick to your  resolution— 
spend that hour talking to oper- 
ators. 


(Another article in this series will 
appear in an early issue.) 
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Ways to Avoid Frequent 
Gear Replacements 


DID YOU ever figure the cost in 
loss of production when a 
gear wears out? 

Gears are costly, and in these 
days of shortages, are going to be 
harder and harder to get for some 
time yet. Therefore it behooves 
every plant executive to exercise 
every precaution to lengthen gear 
life and thus reduce replacements. 

Here are five tips, suggested by 
leading authorities, on the way to 
do this: 

1. Avoid overloads or excess of 
presssure beyond the surface en- 
durance limit of the metal; this 
results in putting, i.e., particles or 
flakes of material shearing off the 
surface. 

2. Foreign matter in the gear 
lubricant will result in abrasion, 
i.e., scratching or lapping of the 
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surface of the material of which 
the gear is made. It may occur 
when particles of the material 
shear off from other causes and 





Foreign matter causes abrasion. 


fall into the lubricant. Check lu- 
bricants as often as possible. 


3. Projecting edges or corners 
of improperly finished surfaces 
breaking through the film of the 
lubricant will score the surface 
and result in damage. Don’t use 
cheap substitutes. If any exist at 
present replace them while it is 
still possible to do so. 


4. The utmost care must be 
used in lubricating with the one 
and only correct lubricant. Using 
the wrong lubricant may result in 
ridges and hollows at the pitch line 
of the teeth of a gear, particularly 
if these gears are worn and being 
used beyond their useful life. 


5. Failure of the lubricant and 
high local heating will often re- 
sult in seizing, evidenced by the 
actual sticking together of two 
surfaces, or the presence of small 
particles of material which have 
been brazed or welded to the sur- 
face. 
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V-Belt 
In Sheave , Clearly. it’s the sides 
a 







OF A V-BELT : 


that DOES the WORK! 
and GETS the WEAR ! 


That's Why the 


_CONCAV 


is IMPORTANT! 





(A GATES PATENT) 


Look at any V-Belt in its sheave groove and you see at 
once that the sidewall is the part that gets the wear! 


The sidewall is what grips the pulley. The sidewall picks 
up the power from the driver pulley, transmits that power 
to the tension member, then grips the driven pulley and trans- 
mits the power to it! 


That explains why you have always noticed that the 
sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out 
first. Clearly, anything that lengthens the life of the side- 
wall will lengthen the life of the belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the 
ordinary, straight-sided V- Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented 
Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco 
Ropes. That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco 
Ropes are giving you so much longer service than any 
straight-sided V-Belts can possibly give. 





us Wey 1: Important NOW. 


Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts 
having much stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon 
Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt 
is often called upon to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Nat- 
urally, with heavier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave 
Side is more important today than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, U. S. A. 


World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 


GATES *’: 


Engineering Offices 
end Jobber Stocks 
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How Straight Sided 
V-Belt Bulges 
When Bending Around 
Its Pulley 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides 
between your finger and thumb and then 
bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
produces excessive wear along the middle of 
the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 
Sidewall 


Showing How Concave 
Side of Gates V-Belt 
Straightens to Make Per- 
fect Fit in Sheave Groove 
When Belt Is Bending 


c 





Over Pulley 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
groove means that sidewall wear is evenly 
distributed over the full width of the side- 
wall—and that means much longer life for 
the belt! 
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THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


of the U. S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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National Association Hlears 
Experts on Fibers 


SPEAKING before the 92nd annual 

convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers held in Boston, Mass., October 
10, Russell T. Fisher, president, re- 
elected for his 10th consecutive 
term, pointed out that the laws 
of supply and demand are present- 
ly accomplishing more for cotton 
than Government controls have ev- 
er succeeded in doing, having lift- 
ed price to above 38c a pound or 
36 per cent above parity. With 
the cotton surplus sharply reduced 
and with prices at the highest lev- 
el in 26 years, the Government, he 
asserted, should withdraw the sub- 
sidy of 4c a pound and put export 
cotton on a competitive basis with 
world cotton. 


New fibers, new fabrics, and 
new finishes likely to effect a 
transformation in textiles in the 
years to come were described also 
by experts in the cotton, rayon 
and fabric finishing industries at 
the meeting. 


According to John W. Wright, 
chief, Research and Testing Divi- 
sion, Cotton Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, a wide range of 
fiber properties suitable for an ex- 
tremely wide range of uses is now 
available in the American cotton 
crop. Remarkable progress is being 
made by cotton breeders in the 
development of improved types of 
raw cotton which not only provide 
high yields but also superior spin- 
ning performance. “Mechanization 
of cotton production and harvest- 
ing,” he said, “tend to reduce the 
cost of producing cotton. Changes 
are also taking place in the mer- 
chandising of cotton as well as in 
ginning and packaging.” 

Discussing developments in non- 
cellulose fibers of which nylon is 
the best known, Walter J. Ham- 
burger, director, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, pointed out that syn- 
thetic resins such as Saran has 
established itself in the upholstery 
field where fabrics are subjected 
to extreme abuse, while elastic 
Vinyon bids fair to make its mark 
in the two-way stretch undergar- 
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Russell T. Fisher 


ments. Vinyon itself, he said, is 
now an essential ingredient in 
many types of felts. 


Recent improvements in the 
handling of nylon, he explained, 
make it possible to reduce the 
weight of parachutes by half and 
at the same time reduce shock. 
Glass fabrics, he said, are espec- 
ially adapted for use in plastics, 
for insulating materials in arctic 
clothing, for drapery products and 
various industrial textiles. 

Finishing Trend 

The modern trend in textile fin- 
ishing is directed toward satisfy- 
ing consumer demand for faster 
colors and more durable finishes, 
according to Richard W. Powell, 
research director, Bradford Dyeing 
Association. After describing the 
many new methods of improving 
the finishing of textile fabrics, Mr. 
Powell asked that all finishers co- 
operate in accelerating the spread 
of technical knowledge by inter- 
changing information. 

H. Wickliffe Rose, assistant to 
the president, American Viscose 
Corporation, told of the develop- 
ments of rayons, and their place 
in the textile industry today. He 
urged mills to explore the possi- 
bilities to be found in high ten- 
acity yarns, based upon consumer 
acceptance, and possible future 
technical developments. 


Silver Jubilee Convention 
Planned by AATCC 


To mark its 25th anniversary, 
The American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will 
hold a Silver Jubilee Convention 
of December 12-14, at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. Plans for 
the convention include technical 
sessions on fundamental and ap- 
plied research, an intersectional 
prize-paper contest, a meeting of 
the research committee, and the 
annual banquet. 

The convention will open on 
Thursday afternoon, December 12, 
with meetings of research sub-com- 
mittees. At the Friday morning 
session on fundamental research 
the following papers will be pre- 
sented: “New Developments in the 
Chemical Modification of Wool,” 
by Dr. Milton Harris, director, 
Milton Harris Associates, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Some Aspects of the 
Biological Degradation of Cotton 
Textiles,” by Dr. Ralph G. H. Siu, 
director, biological laboratories, 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia; and “Some Princi- 
ples of the Structure of Synthetic 
Fibers,” by Dr. Herman Mark, di- 
rector, Institute of Polymer Re- 
search at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. 

At the Friday afternoon session 
on applied research, the following 
subjects will be discussed: “Theory 
and Practice in Wool Dyeing,” by 
F. L. Goodall, research staff, 
Geigy Color Co., Ltd., Bradford, 
England; “Factors Affecting the 
Use of Cotton in Plastic Lamin- 
ates,” by Dr. Simon Williams, as- 
sociate director, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Boston; and 
“Fundamental Principles Applied 
to the Elimination of Fire Hazards 
of Fabrics,” by Dr. Sidney Cop- 
pick, research laboratories, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, 
Pa. 

The intersectional prize-paper 
contest will be held on Friday 
evening. All sections of the asso- 
ciation will compete in this con- 
test, at which papers of outstanding 
importance to the textile industry 
will be presented. On Saturday 
morning the research committee 
will hold an open meeting, at 
which the association’s research 
activities will be discussed. Sched- 
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YOU CAN GET THEM ALL FROM THE E-MAN 


The E-Man can save you a lot of corre- 
spondence, telephone calls and leg work, 
for he offers you 7 different products 
that you might otherwise have to pur- 
chase from 7 different sources. Just one 
letter, one ‘phone call, or one interview 
and your requirements for all these prod- 
ucts are taken care of. As to quality, it's 
inspected and certified in every case. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another 
way, too, in that there's an E-Man in 
your vicinity, no matter in which textile 
area you are located. His address and 
‘phone number are given here for your 
convenience. Get in touch with him the 
next time you need the products he 
offers. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Fac- 


e”?, 


tories in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N. C. Branch offices are listed. 

EXPORT AGENTS: ARGENTINA: Storer 
& Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos 
Aires; BRAZIL: A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira 
Mar, Salas 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio 
De Janeiro and Rua Florencio, Abreu 
157, Edificio Sao Bento, Salas 510 A.C., 
Sao Paulo; CHILE: W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. 
E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medel- 
lin; CUBA: J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 
1611, Habana; MEXICO: Leo Lenk, 
Ave. Republica Guatemala 4, Mexico, 
D.F.; PERU: Constantino N. Sabal, 
Apartado 2288, Lima; VENEZUELA: N. 
Marvez, Apartado 391, Caracas; 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia, Paysandu 
1202, Montevideo. 














LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
Phone--6194 


CHARLOTTE 


(Branch Plant) 
George Field 
Manager 


P.O. Box 2036 
‘Phone—3-7503 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 


Arthur Harris 
P.O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2643 


CHICAGO 
Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
‘Phone—Harrison 7140 = 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 





EMMONS 





m 
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uled for Saturday afternoon is an 
inspection trip through the re- 
search laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
The final event of the convention 
will be the annual banquet on Sat- 
urday evening. 

The Silver Jubilee Convention 
will be held under the auspices of 
the Northern New England Sec- 
tion. 


Research Under 
Public Law 733 


A broadened research program 
is authorized under terms of Pub- 
lic Law 733 (Flannagan-Hope 
Act). Though the law applies to 
agricultural research mainly, a 
feature of the legislation is its em- 
phasis on research and services to 
improve processing. Cotton, being 
an agricultural product, comes un- 
der the terms of the law. 

The act also permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to contract for 
the services of public or private 
organizations in carrying out util- 
ization research if it promises 
more effective or economical re- 
sults. 

A National Advisory Committee 
of 11 members will make recom- 
mendations regarding the research. 


Wool Standards 
(Continued from page 65) 


The result is that each month’s 
production is reasonably like the 
take off of the preceding year, and 
here too a type is established, but 
let me emphasize it is based on a 
proximity rather than a definite 
diameter of fiber. Variations exist 
and there is no way of stopping it. 

In the by-gone days, some of 
these better grade wools were in 
the category of near perfection, 
free or practically free of burrs 
and extraneous matter. The cotton 
mill could readily utilize the fiber 
without too much consideration to 
specking, etc. 

The cotton mill having the long 
draft system naturally has a wider 
field for operation, as a fiber up 
to 3% inches can be successfully 
run, either along or in conjuction 
with cut fiber; but before tackling 
the situation, it would be well to 
consider peralta rollers to mini- 
mize the defects that are to be 
found nestled in the wool fiber. 
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Ancient Chinese Wore 
“China Grass’ Fabric 


Ramie, commercially known as 
China grass, is indigenous to the 
Orient where the ancients made 
it into coronation robes for kings. 
And today it offers a profitable 
“eash crop” for the American far- 
mer, Commander Austin S. Kib- 
bee, USN retired, told textile men 
attending the fall meeting of The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at a textile luncheon 
held in Boston recently. 


Commander Kibbee is technical 
advisor to the Manawul Manufac- 
turing Company of Boston, which 
holds patents on processes used in 
the manufacture of ramie into 
cloth. He spoke on “Ramie and Its 
Products.” Joseph A. Manahan, in- 
ventor and patentee and founder 
of the firm, was introduced at the 
luncheon. 


In order to adapt this fiber to 
“short staple” spinning on modern 
textile machinery in America} a 
solution had to be found to the 
problem of economically de-gum- 
ming ramie or China grass. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Manahan and Com- 
mander Kibbee in their investiga- 
tion were the late Professor Clif- 
ford S. Griswold, master of chem- 
istry at Groton School, and Dr. 
Arly (. Whitford, fiber technolo- 
gist, of Alfred, N. Y. 


In 1934 their new process ap- 
peared, using “benign chemistry 
and simple technique,” which cut 
down the degumming time to less 
than two hours, and required no 
special machinery either in degum- 
ming or spinning processes used 
with “short staple.” It is patented 
in the United States and several 
foreign countries. In 1936 a small 
group of scientists and textile ex- 
perts, Manawul Associates, organ- 
ized a pilot plant, and introduced 
their product to the American tex- 
tile industry under the registered 
trademark “Manawul.” 

This process, the speaker said, 
has perfected four main steps, upon 
which all others must depend: safe 
removal of the “bundles” of fiber 
from the stalk; safe liberation of 
the individual fibrils from the 
binding gums, pectins, waxes and 
any abrasive matter, such as silica; 
proper rinsing; suitable condition- 
ing of the liberated fibrils in order 


to produce pliability and insure 
ample protection throughout the 
carding, spinning and weaving 
steps. 

“Ramie is not a recent discov- 
ery,” the speaker said. “It was 
used by the ancients due to its re- 
markable tensile strength, dura- 
bility, draping qualities and rare 
beauty, being eight times stronger 
than cotton and several times 
stronger than either flax or hemp; 
possessing a lustrous appearance 
after degumming, and lending it- 
self to dyes perfectly. Due to its 
many superior attributes it became 
a royal monopoly and was favored 
in the fabrication of the coronation 
robes of kings—hence named 
‘noble fiber.’ At one time it was 
extensively used in France, where 
it was spun the same as flax, in 
long staple on the ‘linen system.’ ” 

“The fiber of ramie suitable for 
textile purposes lies directly be- 
neath the outer bark, in thin layers 
called ‘bundles’, held together 
firmly by cementitious matter. 
China grass ‘strippings’, commer- 
cially called ‘ribbons’, are com- 
prised of numerous ‘bundles’ of 
the fiber. In the Orient these ‘rib- 
bons’ are stripped from the ramie 
stalk by hand, which is the crudest 
method of decorticating. We have 
adopted a machine that surpasses, 
for our purpose of ‘short staple’ 
processing of ramie, anything we 
have as yet come across... . It is 
sturdy, dependable and economical 
in our opinion, and can decorticate 
ramie at a fraction of the price of 
hand decortication by the Chinese, 
we believe.” 

The ancients apparently held the 
secret of degumming ramie, the 
speaker said, and samples of their 
textiles still exist. The secret was 
lost, and gave way in modern 
times to degumming by corrosive 
chemicals that impaired the fiber, 
leaving it weak, brittle, uneconom-~ 
ical and difficult to handle on 
“short staple” systems of spin- 
ning. These processes produced 
ramie yarn and fabric that had a 
harsh feel, lacked beauty and grew 
“boardy.” ue 

“Very naturally this error in 
processing gave birth to the mis- 
taken idea that ramie was inher- 
ently brittle. . . . This bugaboo of 
‘brittleness’ became such a threat 
to ramie and our progress that it 
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Long and wide experience in the design and all types of processing vessels—in stainless clad 


fabrication of bleaching kiers, starch kettles, and steel, Monel metal, special alloy steels and kin- 

vats and vessels of all types for the textile in- dred materials, with riveted joints and electri- 

dustry, enables us to offer you superior service cally welded. 

on these products. Submit your problems to our Engineering de- 
Our facilities provide for the construction of partment—or write for a copy of "Tank Talk.” 
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MFG. CO. 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL ¢ SILK ¢ NYLON 





Plans and designs for all types of projects related 
to the textile industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, air-condition- 
ing, power and water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
orchitects and Gn PFJ tNC OMS 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTHE DEVELOPMENT 
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The complete, authoritative 





source of information 


about all modern fabrics 


fone it 


A great book about a great industry 


















We manufacture or distribute 
everything you need in heavy 
or industrial chemicals or 
chemical specialties. 


Our experienced and techni- 
cally trained personnel and 
our laboratory facilities are 
at your service to solve your 
problems and to prepare spe- 
cial chemicals for your needs. 








Reliable, up-to-date information on the 
sources and characteristics of every fiber, 
including the new synthetics; the machines 
and processes for the manufacture of all 
types of yarns and fabrics; all finishing 
treatments; the characteristics and uses of 
all dyes and printing processes; testing, 
standards and labeling. Includes a new 
guide to fabric classification, a complete 
illustrated dictionary of fabrics, hundreds of 
informative pictures, and much of the fas- 
cinating history of the great textile industry. 


800 illus. * 12 full-color plates * $10.00 
Get it from your bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I! 


To insure prompt deliveries 
we maintain a complete stock 
of all lines in our Spartan- 
burg warehouse. 
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In This Corner 


At any weight, for every spinning and twisting task, with any type 
or count yarn, Dary Ring Traveler is champion. 


The champ is fast and tough and Dary users benefit by increased 
spindle speed and maximum traveler wear. 


See your friendly Dary Representative today and get the champion 
in your corner. 


\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Cugstineeseeesennes Fe 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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was determined to disprove once 
and for all that ramie is inherent- 
ly ‘brittle.’ ” 

Commander Kibbee described 
how he had conducted a test on the 
product by pressing, with a heated 
iron, a crease in and out 150 times 
in the same place, using a piece 
of 100 per cent ramie cloth de- 
gummed by the special benign 
chemical process and fabricated by 
the Eagle Mills of Woonsocket. At 
the end of this test, the cloth re- 
vealed no evidence of fracture of 
the fiber. 

“Thus it became obvious that all 
‘foreign matter’ such as gums, 
waxes, pectins and abrasive sub- 
stance present would account for 
brittleness.” 

The bolt of ramie cloth from 
which the cut was made in 1935 
was exhibited at the meeting. 


Many Fabrics Developed 


Working with textile manufac- 
turers before the war, the Mana- 
wul producers turned out econom- 
ically many yarns and fabrics, in- 
cluding blends of ramie with cot- 
ton, wool or “synthetics.” These 


a 


included corduroy, linen-like table 
“sets”, white goods, prints, dress 
goods, suiting, overcoatings, both 
woven and knitted, bathroom 
mats, carpet, automobile uphol- 
stery, knitting yarns and products, 
hydraulic packing, fire hose yarn, 
braided cord, cordage, and sundry 
textiles. 

This list tabulates but a few of 
the standard uses to which ramie 
can be adapted, the speaker said. 
The surface has “only been 
scratched.” 

The Japanese invasion of China 
shut off the source of China grass, 
and attention was turned toward 
growing it in America. Ramie had 
first appeared here as an agricul- 
tural possibility in 1865, in Louis- 
iana, and later in California. At 
present several thousands of acres 
are said to be under cultivation in 
Florida. 


No “Extravagant Claims” 


In closing, Commander Kibbee 
decried “extravagant claims” about 
ramie and predictions which have 
appeared in print that it would 
“change the nation’s whole econ- 


omy.” Such claims, put forth by 
“propagandists and _ visionaries” 
are gradually being exposed, he 
stated. ¢ 

“We have proved our particular 
process to be successful, although 
there may follow others that may 
prove economically sound. We 
must realize that each and every 
one of the standard commercial! 
textile fibers possesses some par- 
ticular virtue, and while it is true 
that ramie has many of the most 
desired characteristics, it by no 
means combines them all, to the 
exclusion of all the other fibers. 


“On the contrary we have 
proved that blends of ramie with 
other conventional fibers, such as 
cotton, wool and rayon, create new 
and attractive features and values 
which no single fiber can supply, 
any more than any one of the 
metallic elements can _ possibly 
equal the virtues of the alloys. 
Therefore it is our aim to encour- 
age ramie as an ally to cotton, 
wool and the ‘synthetics’ and not 
to parade it as a competitor.” 
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WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
automatically controlled for contin- 
uous Operation with- 
out attention. 


ATLAS 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


The recognized standard testing machine in 
the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 







LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A 
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LITTLE wippeN Losses 


TAKE A BIG TOLL IN PROFITS 


Below are a few specific hidden losses caused by 
worn spindles: 


WORN TOPS—When tops are worn out-of-round or 
undersize, they cause vibration of the bobbin 
which results in excessive wear on the rest of 
the spindle as well as the bolster. This vibration 
is also very harmful to travelers and rings, 
especially as the ring rail reaches the top of the 
bobbin. Fuzzy and tangled yarn will result from 
wobbly bobbins. 


WORN ACORNS cause bobbin slippage which results 
in soft bobbins and tangled yarn. 


WORN WHORLS cause band slippage resulting in 
varying numbers of turns of twist, shorter life of 
bands, and many other troubles. 


Pictured here is a spinning spindle before and after 
being rebuilt by Ideal’s advanced methods. On the 
left it is badly worn at three points—the top, acorn, 
and whorl. The rebuilt spindle at the right is as good 
as new. 


An inspection of your spindles may reveal 
one or more of these hidden causes of un- 
satisfactory production. If you find your 
spindles worn, call one of Ideal’s engineers 





IDEAL 


who will be glad to advise you without | WORN. pasurct 
SPINDLE SPINDLE 


cost or obligation. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


INCORPORATED 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


22ND YEAR‘OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE 
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“Tester Dota Sheet.” Rewvest 
any others you need to 


complete your Set of 8 
e : 





MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 8 


CALIBRATION - INCLINE- PLANE 


To check calibration of the IP-4 machine, 
weigh the carriage complete with all attachments 
(clamp, pen and weights for range to be checked). 
Carriage should weigh exactly twice the effective 
capacity (i.e. a 10-lb. cap. carriage should weigh 
20 Ibs.). On the IP-2, a 250-gram capacity car- 
riage, complete with attachments, should weigh 
591.51 grams—other capacities in same propor- 
tion. (A carriage weight should weigh an amount 
equal to the required capacity divided by the sine 
of the angle of maximum inclination.) 


After determining that carriage weight is cor- 
rect, see that rims of wheels and tracks are 
smooth and free of all dirt, rust, etc. Place car- 
riage on track midway of its run. Adjust pen to 
rest in O horizontal on the chart. Then start the 
plane inclining. The line drawn will start vertical 
—indicating combined starting friction and in- 
ertia—but should move away from the vertical 
within the first two small spaces in the chart to 
indicate a satisfactory calibration. 





If it does not, proceed as follows: 

1. See that pen point is in good mechanical 
condition and sliding freely. 

2. With commercial solvent and soft rag clean 
foreign materials from wheels and track. 

5. Check tracking of wheels. 

4. Remove wheels and wash ball bearings; re- 
pack per instructions. 

5. Plain-bearing Wheels: Check condition of 
pivots, and indentation in axle and point in 
frame. 

6. In replacing either type bearing, take care 
not to restrict rotation of. wheel. 

7. Check track alignment; tracks must be 
parallel and in same plane. 
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60 BLACKSTONE STREET 
Southern Representative: JOHN KLINCK—304 Forest Avenue, Augusta, Georgia 
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~ PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
TO OFFSET RISING EXPENSES 


One sure way to save money is to use 
this electric REVOLVATOR to save 
time and labor and to utilize every 
foot of storage space by piling clear 
to ceiling. You simply roll elevator 
into position, plug in to ordinary out- 
let, load goods on platform and raise 
to desired height by push button or 
chain control. 

















Revolvable base at slight additional 
cost, platform type to suit your 
needs. Herringbone and worm gear 
hoist runs smoothly with motor and 
magnetic brake in one 
sealed unit, all shafts run- 
ning in oil on ball and 


Timken bearings. Many 
safety features. 
Hinged model permitting 


possoge through low door- 
woys. Push button control. 
Non-revolvable base. 


Send for Bulletin 96 D2 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


356 86th St. 
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The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE <& Bros. Inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Manufacturers’ : 
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ANYWHERE...INORTH, EAST, SOUTH OR WEST! 
If you have an alkali problem, call your nearest Solvay 
branch sales office and present it to them... obtain the 
benefits of Solvay Technical Service. Consisting of expert 
technicians, engineers, laboratory and research chemists 
with years of practical experience and knowledge, the 
Solvay Technical Service Staff is always available for 
consultation. 


THESE SPECIALISTS ASSIST YOU by collaborating 
on specific problems, both operating and technical, by 
product analyses, by working with you on problems in- 
volving the handling or efficient use of alkalies and by 
suggesting new or improved processes employing alkali 
products to better advantage. 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE... 
lated products of highest quality .. . 
Solvay—Standard in Alkali since 1881! 


for alkalies and re- 
always count on 








ALKALIES 
and Related Products 


SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
SPECIAL ALKALIES 
and CLEANSERS 


SODIUM NITRITE 
A/AMONIUM CHLORIDE 


LIQUID CHLORINE PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalt nd Chem! tl Prod: Manu facture 


pe Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Sireet New York 6, N. Y. 
—BRANCH SALES OFFICES:— 





Boston . Charlotte . Chicago . Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit @© Houston © New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ° St. Louis . Syracuse 
~ ~ SQ SS : x 
: S. SVs Se cae , a RASS * 
SS : 3s < S ; Soe Wy SVS sk ae Sf a S SN SS SS 
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cooperation 





Based on Experience 


.»» Plus Vision 





Although WHITMAN, as an organization, is old 
in years, it is young in personnel, in outlook, in 
methods. It is geared for modern, up-to-date 
merchandising and mill operation. 

| Mills of the WHITMAN group, all of them 
organizations of prestige, receive these services: 





e Selling by a young, aggressive 
staff, well grounded in textiles, 
witha keen knowledgeof markets. 


e Styling with an objective toward 
fashion trends but an awareness of 
manufacturing problems and lim- 
itations. 


e Cooperation when desired on tax- 
ation and general management 
problems. 





Inqutries are invited from 
non-conflicting accounts. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NASHAWENA MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 








ARLINGTON MILLS 


Lawrence, Mass. } 


NONQUITT MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WILLIAM Whitman COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Cation and Rayon Fabrics Division: go Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
1600 Arch Street Bo South Spremg Street 


CHARLOTTE 
geet odaha AB Commercial Bank Building 























The Textile Industry 


has had the 


Greatest Increase in 
LABOR COSTS 


of any industry 
it is now imperative that 
both labor and equipment be fully 
utilized 









Doing this is our job. 
How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
A list will be sent on request 


Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Mor. 
H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - - - - - 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 




















Ragan Ringe WITH THE ~/ PATENTED WEB 
“TAKE OFF” BETTER! 


Grades to suit 


The high-polish finish plus the patented 
Angle Web on Ragan Rings, which are 
hardened by a patented process, make 
the traveller “float” —cut breaking-in time. 
Ragan Rings “take off’ better—get your 


un ifo rm ly h i g h frames back into production faster. Keep 


them producing longer. 


Made to fit your holders exactly —a model 
for every type of spinning frame made in 
angle or straight web styles. You get 
smoother running and better thread when 
you equip throughout with Ragan Rings, 
as have leading mills around the world. 


your needs—all 


in quality... 


DIAMOND. ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


»mneral Offices © PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA = = 


—— oo Atlanta, Georgia 
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Here is the "cream of the cr = of literature on textile subjects as pre 
ese reference books and catalogs are 


operation and management. 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


ared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


ree for the asking and there is no obligation 





involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 


GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


5S. MILL NOT al bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills—UNIT STATES TESTING CoO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


5. FACTO KS AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
book) how erie ing, works, cost and credit in- 
formation. <~ aren KING COMPANY, ew 


6. SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—TIllus- 

pO acsisting mill ma soe WERNER 
ng management.— 

TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC., New York lf, 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK"’--—Sixteen page booklet of 1I- 
lustrations showing various t of elevated steel 
tanks, cunstructed and erect by agg st x 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along an el a 1. 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 

mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
terexting illustrated let ay he about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free uest.-—— 
CTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Dlustrated leaflets 
bing and specifications for the new Fin- 
nell Boor ee —FINNELL SYSTEM, 


— _Rinco TPE B oe HEADS— 
Bullet describes atomizers const ruction 
a air pe A aw oo RLDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


108. CENTRAL Tr eoee AIR SOOTy Omee— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method < textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli. 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 

-., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, . ©. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PO 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSB H CORNING’ CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


135. wy phd COLOR CODE—How six standard 
— can used to reduce hazards, cut down avrvi- 
dents.—E., I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC., 
Finishes Division. C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE —. 
TRY—TIllustrated bovklet on properties of magn 
for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting ig machines 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMIN 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


139. AIR tet dantcer AND DUST CONTROL 
pages otmamuesi? control, including e 
neering. data. wt AMERIC N AIR FILTER CO., IN 
275 Central Avenue, Loutevilie 8, Ky. 


141. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT Bd 
ITS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting pre 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, C.. 
Salem, Mass. 


145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL — 
TEXTILES ra PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A tells 
to cut down loss 
fires by eliminating 
MFG. COMPANY, 1561 





12th St., Erie, Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT TO 
vose ones gp agin ag book - 
ng cleaning costs eras oors.—G. 

a ANT CO., 2585 N. Second -» Minneapolis, 
nn. 


147. STUDY OF VIBRATION IN PLANT MA.- 
CHINERY—lllustrated booklet on use wool felt for 
mounting looms, spinning frames.—THE FELTERS 

.. Boston, Mass. 


149, pes A eek lists, prices stainless 
el, comets metals for aie mills and 
aa. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO., 


150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING — Applica- 
Fp —_— a heating ior oe ip Se eras 


Pa. 
st: npusTataL BRUSH ES—Iilustrated agen 
let of brushes textile — 


shears, coy poe lhe ock, Ee ma 

cylinder brushes.—M. W. JENKINS ' SONS, mee 
152. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated covering 
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conditioning from humidity control 


to complete re- 
frigerated sqpettgning with at A. charts, 
ABC’s cooling tile milis.—CARKIER 


4 
CORP., ica | N. ¥ 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 p bouklet on proper selection, 
installation and epaselion of rubber bel together 

with charts, ng rsepower ating, De oo, ee, 
V-belt igizes, also information = types of 
and ru It vered rolls used in Reh fa 
ansIARH ATT AN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


% 205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 p 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every mac hine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the tion of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
amen nts fie o — oe TIRE & RUB- 


211. souaee Bronze. SUL Sree NO. 340— 
Showing over sizes hnson general 

bronze Mle 0 OHNSON BRONZE CO., ow 
Castle, Pa. 


212. wend vexvets ACCESSORIES — a 
the increased and economy to 
throu the — re ates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. (eens BELTING — Leafiet ow 
Tannate leather belts and their 

res in textile mill operation.—J. BE. RHOADS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet filustrating -_ rm BONDARON —_ 
cial Tanner Leather used various forms 
as Check DP we Solid oa ‘Leather puting, Fist 
Belting.—CHA CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL eamne ON Lb od bg a 














ERY—Catalog ves Fegan gy And ngs, 
eseribes types, i! BAKING GO” of stextie — 
chinery. — FAFNIR 

Connecticu 


219. cone MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphate enclosed motors and manual starting 
a ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 

ew Yor 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete “showing paper pulleys. pivoted motor 
8 se 


gi 
oert> tea Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
i¥G. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


pi BRONZE BEARINGS—464 age catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babhitt 
metals. — BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


241. LEATHER BELTINGS—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester. Mass. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 

DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 

all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 

— a H. GILMER CO., Taconr, Philadel- 
a. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Com information on Reeves ariable 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustration 
envineering tables. Catalog G-435.— PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Colambun. Ind. 


259. HOW TO GET THE Pay st FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TIllustra booklet on leather 
belt installation; cine cleaning; dressing; 
erenies | shafting, pulleys.—SO BELTIN 


262. THE SERVICE BACTORS—-compicte lubrica- 
tion guide for cotton and woolen milis.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. Y. 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 
g an lication Data Edition 32 contains 

of eedle Roller Bearings 

tl various commodities 
including textile uses, installations, lubrica- 
tion, etc. — TO ORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 





265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL SEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 
manufacturers to identify Soaeene characteristics, 
so information on fications. —_NEW DEPAR- 
Ae MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 
n. 


= «Bee ha a SA nay ag pe sg png 


type driving ‘cupe CARLISLE 30% OHNSON MAC 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance Iinstruc- 
tion, types. sizes, «dimensions and prices. — 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48- 
— ope as... any ~~ ane o aaa = inal 
t a ntegrating meters for 
— i distribution.—THE FOXBORO CO ANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 
booklet describing the Hl oe _—o- _wnieh 
s a contro e mois 
of caiten om A ona. —THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 

COMPANY, "Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. FERPERATURS a nag aged AA gy 9 
P hlet describing regulators fur _ siasne 
—. ain Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA 
TOR CO., Chicago, 


BS ... PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, pares pressures. — GRINNELL 


CO., Providence, R 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping, 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.— 
CRANE CO., Chicago, Iil. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
A a oe ge AG - for os We 
iieations “BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 
IL. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ETc. ... 


. MMUS OUSTLES. STEEL BLENDING 
FeebEns. B or ©. Gesertbing | w+ y chasing. 
lockin r on ers to prevent - 
ik” dock xing — a RLDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 


Greenwood, 8. 


402, UTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPLaNine. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 pee booklet show! ng a new Ameri 
Rall automatic cleaner in 
track circuit over Caine” Warping, Winding, 
| he etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
with no harm to roving.— THE A ICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN ya + lida ge Ane Vwsey: po 
TING—tTenesol booklet ou new _ conditio 

for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folter on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 5. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mas.s, and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
StS ee 
for winding ttlng yarns, whic 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


NDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND 30> ee age booklet on treating of cotton 


D—30 
or cut staple fibers “with develop Comges aod pe inet 
ve men - 
gl THe TEXAS CO as E. Sond Ose. New 
York City. 
4ii. Li bh age thee’ tennent ont Rdg yy 
an ance - 
ig oe Re VICTOR HIN 1 G TE. TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Srevaiense, 
boskict ‘givit cen pnoouc oe ona and chara 
Te. the — ee A+ including bobbins, 


Bh ng cork roving cans, 
Cone ONOCO PRODUCTS Co., Hartsville, s. Cc 


416. BRIEF SAGA oP THE “i TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development ring spinning 
in connection with re SS — NA- 
TIONAL BRING TRAVELER CO., Providence. BR. I. 


419. vesree ge me ge folder show- 
wg ] "of 1 —y Ke - Bh gn 
aprons for a ae ong dr 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
Piont, Ga. 
421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding euipment with full ag opera- 


tion, ly one automatic head for up to 1 
ie AB 7 MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


Continued on Page 170 
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Continued from Page 169 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—DI- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on currect usages. Also data on Acotex long draft 
aprons —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


427. “EZY-APART”’ SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
SPREADER — Folder on hydraulic drum separator 
and arbor remover _for spinning, twister, and spooler 
fremes, reducing ‘‘down time’’ of machines.—CO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C. 


428. PNEUMATIC ROLL PICKER—Folder on re- 
moval of lint and fly from top rolls, on_ spinning, 
roving, with ‘“‘Amoskeag Roll Picker.”,—M-B PROD- 
UCTS CO., Detroit 26, Mich. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for lvoms, hank counters for 
aie, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illutrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, Be 


5tf. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
—— high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low eost.— 
EL F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
agp gg = by Aluminum Company of America. 
y-two Text and illustrations cover 
eatatebitite” ry ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
pond nenee applications and _ characteristics 
mended uses.—ALUMINUM CO 
ANY ‘OF AMERICA, Pittaburgh, Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
_ -p. booklet includes ~~ nae © = 
for regenerating water soften 
cones eee ATIONAL SALT co.. 

. Pa, 


610. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE tINDOUSTRY—TIllustrates a 
catalog on all types of ers for raw stock, w 

a. and automatic skein yarn. Also - 
cludes reboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines Fa hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for ue light sheetine to heavy ducks: also 
on Hermas hears. HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Hawthorne, N 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat, data on 
fuel consumption, pesetem, etc.—RED-RAY MFG. 
CO., New York, N. 7 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF -642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
- —ae MACHINED CoO., Brooklyn, 

ew Yor 


INC., Scran- 
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Firm Name 
Street 


City and State 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


November 1946 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
Lilustrated booklet on drives for cloth finishing plants, 
with comnarieons of various arranged dr‘ves.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. . eee NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York, 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


70i. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’  SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.-— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and ecoonmically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.—- 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of Setergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
vay page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern eats yan from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL 


CORP., 
Charlotte, N. = 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Boo 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, w&ater 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
perature correction, tank capacity. ‘DARD 
SILICATE IV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and _~y onen Te maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDO L WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing. Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


7 AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 

of preparing ‘bath; also on other Arkansas 

for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 

aaa ANSAS co. . INC, , Newark, N, J. 


719. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE — 10- 

di klet on methods of mercerizing, caustic re- 

important facts in mercerizing, ete.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York, N. Y. 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN t(8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, oon &"s and 
ge .—FINE CHEMICALS 

U —* DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Witmine: 
ton, el. 


731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Yolder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 
goods, woolens, etc. —BURKART-SCHI HIER CHEMI- 
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conveyors, 


CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Ware 
945 - A finishing agent where softness is desired.- 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I 


736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing us 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling. mercer 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CoO. 
Passaic, N. J. 


738. LEVELENE—RBooklet decribing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech. 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nop°o 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OLL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER may A ne gag eee GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST — Bulletin 100, listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals. including 15 new products, 
giving Snowe. and characteristi:s of each chemi- 

yg oom 
Niagara Falls 
New York. 


744. PIGMENT PRINTING AND DYEING — 16- 
page book on application pigment colors past, present 
and future.—ARIDYE CORP., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


HE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Fuli-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin desciribing this modern machine 
which extracis, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one a a ae costs, saving 
labor. power, and 
WORTH & SONS € CO., York ~ Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


895. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.— OX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


899. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
agg on “5 mill lubrication..-THE TEXAS 
, New York, N. Y. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on 

ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosi 
ment o 1—NATIONAL OIL PRODUC 
Harrison, N. ; 


SEWING MACHINES... 


90!. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWIN 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITAS'.Y—Illustrated folder includ- 
ing Pg of materials handling system. prepara- 
tion of simple layout. LEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wicklice, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the gy shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEBSE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purckasing agent should have this.—D ,ELL 
co LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describin oe Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.— . LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N 


HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—TIllus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 

tR CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


1017. MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS—TIllustrated 
booklet on fork truck and pallet handling for in- 
dustry including textiles. — CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 
DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 


1018. CONVEYORS FOR ALL PACKAGE HAN- 
DLING—24-page general catalog No. 308, covers 

spiral chutes, pilers for all industry 
including textiles.—-STANDARD CONVEYOR CO., 
North St. Paul, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—S6 page booklet and 
parts for opening, picking, 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON 
MACHINE CoO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Dlustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes rniscellaneous screw and |! ng nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL , Jenkintown, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Ever since its founding more than eighty years ago Scott & Williams 
has consistently anticipated and met the ever changing and increasingly 
exacting demands of circular knitting manufacturers for more efficient 


knitting machines. 


Today, aftex five years of producing almost exclusively for war purposes, 
S &W is preparing for what will undoubtedly be the greatest era of 
expansion in knitting history. Although full production will not be possible 
for several months, we are rapidly expanding our facilities...increasing 
the speed and efficiency of our manufacturing methods...and broadening 
the bases of our sources of supply for working materials. This is part of a 
long range, carefully planned program in which research and machine 


improvement will play an extremely important part. 


Meanwhile, everything possible is being done to produce the greatest 
volume of vitally needed machines and parts. You may rest assured that 
every effort is being made to meet your needs...and that S&W is building 
a knitting machine service on which you can rely for many years to come. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC, 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
Divisional Offices: High Point, Nerth Carolina + Reading, Pennsylvania + Chattanoega, Tennessee 
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KNITTING SECTION 


Temperature-Humidity Control 
in Seamless Hosiery Mills 


SOME MONTHS ago the Editor of 
CoTTon forwarded a request 

from a reader who wanted infor- 
mation regarding the value of hu- 
midification and temperature con- 
_trols in the knitting of cotton and 
worsted yarns. First of all, may we 
state that we are definitely not an 
authority on this subject, however, 
we have had some experience in 
knitting various kinds of yarn in a 
mill which was equipped with hu- 
midity and temperature controls. 
The experience convinced us that 
these devices are valuable indeed, 
so we Shall relate it and add some 
personal views which may or may 
not be of value to the contributor. 


A few years ago we were em- 
ployed in a combination seamless 
and full-fashioned mill, which had 
the latest type of humidity and 
temperature control system avail- 
able at that time. All told, there 
were about 150 seamless knitting 
machines and 25 full-fashioned 
machines, leggers and footers in- 
cluded. The very first day on the 
job the manager made a remark 
which has stuck with us. He said, 
“There are some things here which 
may not suit you, we can make 
changes if necessary. There is one 
thing I’m sure you will like; we 
make our own weather here to 
suit the job we are trying to do.” 

The weather on the first day 
was 95 degrees in the shade on the 
outside. Brother it was hot, not a 
window open in the mill, no fans 
and swell weather to work in. 
From that day on we have won- 
dered why seamless mills have 
failed to install this equipment. 


Some History of Plant 


Included in the 150 knitting ma- 
chines were several different types 
some set up for plain silk half-hose 
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using 12-thread silk, some using 
12 and 14-thread degummed dyed 
silk and others running natural 
and dyed mercerized yarns in 
various counts for plain or fancy 
numbers. Our job was to get pro- 
duction from these machines and 
we might add that the operators 
and machine fixers were not old 
timers. In fact, 50 per cent of the 
force were beginners, for this was 
a new mill just getting started. 


We soon became acquainted with 
the man in charge of full-fashion- 
ed machine erectors, who were in- 
stalling some additional machines 
when we took charge of the seam- 
less department. We questioned 
these men as to why humidifica- 


tion and temperature controls 
were necessary. At first they act- 
ually laughed at us and one of the 
group said, “What a dumb ques- 
tion.” But, when they saw that, 
dumb or not, we wanted to know, 
the head of the full-fashioned de- 
partment said, “If your seamless 
machines were built to operate on 
such close tolerances as our full 
fashioned machines, you would 
need humidity and temperature 
controls to operate them efficient- 
ly.” That’s exactly what we were 
thinking, but we wanted confirm- 
ation from men who knew. 


So in simple terms, excessive 
variation in humidity and tem- 
perature prevents full-fashioned 
machines from operating at high- 
est efficiency. This is not difficult 
for even a modest seamless mill 


Temperature and humidity have a direct bearing on production. 
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man to understand. We figured 
here is an opportunity to see 
whether humidity and tempera- 
ture controls will help toward bet- 
ter production on seamless ma- 
chines. So we began to watch our 
machines closely and compare net 
results being obtained with pro- 
duction figures we had from a 
former place of employment using 
the same kind of machines and 
producing similar goods. 

After a few months of faithful 
record keeping, we were surprised 
to note less seconds, less waste, 
greater production of good work 
per machine, a reduction of needle 
consumption per dozen knit, and 
more uniform lengths in finished 
goods. 


Summed up, this can only mean 
less machine trouble and therefore 
less fixing for the machine fixer. 
Our figures showed from 5 to 8 
per cent more good work, a similar 
reduction in seconds and waste, 
and a 5 per cent reduction in 
needle consumption per dozen 
against the record kept from anoth- 
er mill. Frankly, these figures do 
not “set the world on fire.” 

We cannot say that humidity 
and temperature controls were en- 
tirely responsible for getting bet- 
ter results, but we are convinced 
that they helped a lot. 


Moisture Content 


The normal moisture content of 
rayon, cotton, wool, etc., will vary; 
that is, each kind is supposed to 
contain a certain percentage of 
moisture when it arrives in the 
mill. So long as the yarns remain 
wrapped and in cases, the moisture 
content will not be lost in any 
quantity sufficient to cause trouble 
in knitting. 

But suppose the mill is making 
fancy ingrain numbers where full 
cones and partially used cones are 
constantly traveling back and 
forth from yarn bins to machines 
(and these cones are seldom wrap- 
ped). They are adversely affected 
by sudden and drastic changes in 
the weather. Just a few days in 
midsummer of 90 to 95 degrees in 
the knitting room, hot and dry, 
humidity nil, and it “raises cain” 
in Knitting simply because both 
yarns and machines are adversely 
affected. 
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Then comes the other extreme; 
three or four days rain, cool and 
damp in the spring or fall, or con- 
tinously warm during’ winter 
months when steam is on day and 
night, windows closed and the 
yarns are too dry to run well. 


Starting Machines 


For several years immediately 
before the war, many mills were 
installing new machinery and most 
of it was high priced, $10,000 to 
$12,000 per machine in most in- 
stances. The bulk of this. machin- 
ery is complicated; adjustments, 
settings, and tolerances are as close 
as on any full-fashioned machine. 
Therefore sudden changes in hu- 
midity and temperature will cause 
considerably more trouble than it 
did on less complicated machines 
of a few years ago. Various types 
of machines were being built in ex- 
tremely fine gauges, unheard of 
until just before the war; this 
means finer counts and different 
types of yarn. 

Again, the weather in the knit- 
ting room enters the picture. Come 
into a knitting department on Mon- 
day morning during the winter. 
Ice is outside; it froze during the 
night. The room smells and feels 
stuffy; the temperature is 78 to 80 
degrees. Start the machines up, 
belts squeal, machines drag along 
at one third to one half normal 
speeds, and fixers are asking for 
belt dressing, new belts or belt 
hooks. By mid morning your ma- 
chines begin to roll along again; 
what happened? 


Someone let the temperature 
drop to 60 degrees or more over 
the weekend, then turned the steam 
on full at four A. M., but that 600 
to 800 pounds of cast iron and 
steel in each machine failed to 
warm up as fast as the air in the 
room. In fact, the boys had to 
warm the machines up by friction 
and they were having a “helluva” 
mess on their hands trying to keep 
unnecessary break-downs from pil- 
ing up for several hours. More 
seconds, waste, and bad lengths 
are produced during such a period 
than in a normal day’s run. Fixers 
call this firing the boiler with 
needles, waste, and seconds; it 
cost real dough. 

Up to this point we have consid- 
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ered briefly yarns and machines. 
Much more could be said about the 
ill effects of improper weather 
conditions in relation to these two 
factors. To produce goods we must 
also have operators, and let’s not 
forget that the weather they work 
in has a lot to do with how well 
their bodies and minds function. 


The Human Element 


“Personally, we do not believe 
in pampering help. On the other 
hand, we know from experience 
that production falls off when the 
room temperature is excessive and 
humidity is abnormal. If this 
sounds unreasonable, try topping 
and transferring on ingrain num- 
bers using. black, navy, dark 
brown, and other colors which are 
hard to see when under the best 
artificial light, or in good daylight 
for that matter, and do it with 
pure sweat running down your 
back, dripping off your nose and 
skin, or getting into your eyes. 
Try looping dark colors when it is 
difficult to turn out a good day’s 
work under such conditions. 

Try your hand at fixing some of 
today’s modern knitting machines; 
they present many baffling pro'- 
lems; your mind must be clear ‘o 
unravel these problems, gettir:.z 
full production depends on how 
successful you are. There is no get- 
ting by where production is con- 
cerned; either you get it or you 
don’t. Temperature, and humidity 
have a direct bearing on all three 
production factors, machines, yarns 
and workers. 


Reduction of Cost Necessary 


There is but one reason why 
seamless mills and many smaller 
full-fashioned mills do not have 
humidification and temperature 
control systems. They cannot af- 
ford it. Ask these mill owners 
whether they would like to have 
such a system and the answer 
comes quick, “certainly.” Ask them 
further if they feel such a system 
would help their production and 
they will tell you “it sure will.” 
Men who have the necessary abil- 
ity to operate a mill realize that 
such equipment is valuable. But 
these men know also that it takes 
a lot of production to pay for this 
equipment. 

As the manufacturers get into 

















Smash through 
your old production 
ceiling to New Volume 
Figures 1947 willwitness the big- 


gest demand for sheer stockings in his- 





tory. Is your plant prepared to meet the 
issue with superior product and greater 
volume? Here is a Wildman machine 
that is stepping up production in hosiery 


mills throughout the country because it 


KNITS THE ENTIRE STOCKING 
IN ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


This saves the time and labor ordinarily wasted in the change-over from leggers to footers 
and effects a further speeding-up and economy by eliminating the bad matching and 
“seconds” of the old-fashioned method. There are other exclusive features and opera- 


tional advantages that we'd like to tell you about. 








WILDMAN MFG. CO. NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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production, the cost will be less. 
It would seem that, in so far as 


seamless mills are concerned, the 
most important departments for 
air conditioning equipment would 
be the rooms where manufactur- 
ing is actually done, such as knit- 
ting, ribbing, or looping depart- 
ments. Looping machines and 
goods being looped are not affect- 
ed by changes in humidity or tem- 
perature to any great extent; the 
comfort of operators in this de- 
partment would be the main fac- 
tor. The same could be said of grey 
inspection, grey storage and fin- 
ishing departments. 





Boarding departments are gen- 
erally every small mill’s hot spot. 
This can be overcome by exhaust 
fans or ceiling fans. The all-im- 
portant departments are, in our 
opinion, knitting and yarn stor- 
age rooms, for here are two of the 
really important departments 
which are seriously affected. So 
first we need to control humidity 
and temperature where it will help 
production most. This may sound 
fantastic; engineers may say that 
this is not practical, but the fact 
remains that here is where we 
need it most; even engineers will 
admit that. 


British-U. &. International 
Council Being Studied 


Knitted outerwear manufactur- 
ers, through their association, are 
reported to be considering recom- 
mendations for establishment of an 
international council for the inter- 
change of ideas between U. S. and 
British trade and disposal inter- 
ests. In some quarters in this in- 
dustry it is felt much can be gained 
by our manufacturers and mer- 
chants from interchanging of in- 
formation comprising (1) technolo- 
gy (2) business administration and 
(3) promotion and trade. 


Industry leaders explain that 
while it is generally felt that 
America’s mass production tech- 
nique is superior, the English in- 
dustry is in process of revising 
its practices to the end that pro- 
duction there will reach new high 
records as soon as conditions be- 
come more settled. It is cited that 
U. S. producers can turn out more 
goods because mostly they concen- 
trate on a single type or range of 
product, whereas the English mills 
have been making a very wide 
range. The fact that most English 
mills have had to begin “from 
scratch” (because of wartime dam- 
age to plants there) is regarded by 
American observers to be a point 
in their favor. 


In England, it has been observed, 
the industry is in the process of 
decentralization, enlargment of in- 
dividual factories and general re- 
organization. Attempts are being 
made to streamline English pro- 
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duction by bringing equipment up 
to date. Also, consideration is be- 
ing given to color and design and 
to the most suitable working con- 
ditions. A returned visitor is 
quoted as saying: 

“It is a distinct compliment to 
the British businessman that des- 
pite the heavy impositions of a 
wartime economy he has come 
through in pretty good shape and 
is now well along the road toward 
reconversion back to peacetime 
output. He is, however, still being 
hampered by a shortage of labor 
and materials.”’ 


It is reliably stated that in the 
English outerwear field, labor 
supply thus far is equal to plant 
operations of 50 to 60% of normal, 
but an intelligent program has 
been applied by most English 
manufacturers for teaching be- 
ginners. The English mills have 
come through the war with a suf- 
ficiently good capital set-up to en- 
able them to plan fairly large ad- 
ditions to plant and equipment, it 
is said. New machines mostly are 
to be had from Switzerland, but 
also partly from British manufac- 
turers in the Midlands and Leices- 
ter. 

It is added that quality stand- 
ards have apparently stood up re- 
markably well in England, and 
the industry is gradually resum- 
ing production of luxury items af- 
ter a long concentration during 
wartime on strictly utility goods. 
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As soon as the “bread and butter” 
items are in full supply, it is pre- 
dicted, English mills will go in 
more fully for luxury goods. 

From the standpoint of English 
manufacturers of knitted goods, it 
is declared, distribution and pro- 
motion are regarded as among the 
more salient considerations for the 
future, because during the past 
most concerns clung to traditional 
practices and methods, which often 
are now found to have become out- 
moded and unsuitable. 


American knitted outerwear 
people who made the inspection 
visit are said to have been given 
every facility for viewing the Eng- 
lish factories and meet and ex- 
change views with the leaders of 
the industry in England. It was 
discovered in this way that many 
of the English manufacturers are 
well informed and very capable in 
their lines, and the concensus 
among the visitors was a desire to 
be cooperative in return. 


Kidde to Build 
Fast, New Knitter 


A new knitter, designed to knit 
all standard patterns, is said to 
have been developed by Walter 
Kidde Co., and its subsidiary 
Kidde Manufacturing Co.,_ at 
Bloomfield, N. J. The new machine 
is said to be capable of knitting 
220 courses per minute on nylon 
yarn and curtain fabric, and is 
expected to reach 300 courses per 
minute on other yarns. 


This raschel knitting machine is 
considered by the manufacturers 
to be faster than prewar German 
models, and has been developed in 
a 96-inch, 36-gauge, two bar mod- 
el, and will also be made for 18 
and 24-gauge production. It is 
stated that it may be used to knit 
a variety of yarns. 

The yarn feeding is said to be 
accomplished from either a warp 
bearn or from spools, and that the 
machine may be operated as a 
single or double needle bar knitter. 
The needle bar is described as be- 
ing cam-operated, and that adjust- 
ment of strokes may be made with- 
out changing cams. 

Further description relates that 
the guide-bar may be raised in 
sections or as a unit, for making 
adjustments in yarns or patterns. 




















Eastman econtinuous-filament 


acetate rayon yarn, smooth and 








free-running, mile after mile—with 


fine balance, strength, resiliency, 












at every step of its manufacture 


assures a yarn virtually knot-free— 


suppleness. Strict laboratory control | 


















Eastman crimped acetate rayon staple— 
of the same purity as Eastman yarn— 


subjected to equally exacting tests 


the foundation for a flawless fabrice. 








for uniformity. Today’s preferred 






fiber for blends, Teca acts to reduce 


shrinkage, crushing, and sagging; 















cotton, rayon, wool, or worsted. 





| Lastman Acetate Hayon 


For further information about Koda and Teca, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
Sales Representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company), Kingsport, Tennesse 
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IN THE APRIL 1946 issue of COT- 

TON, we outlined the five 
most common methods being used 
today for feeding solutions into 


Miethod for Moistening Nylon 


the moistening troughs on full- 
fashioned knitting machines for 
nylon knitting. At that time we 
commented on the advantages and 

















































Five methods of moistening nylon, described in April, ‘46 issue. 
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By WILLIAM B. GRIFFIN 
Kali Manufacturing Company 


disadvantages of each method. We 
are showing sketches of these 
again for quick comparison with 
Method No. 6, which has many 
advantages over all other meth- 
ods, in our opinion. 


Main Advantages 


The advantages of Method No. 6 
are as follows: 


(a) Concentration of solution 
remains uniform in all individual 
troughs on knitting machines. 


(b) Ease and speed in draining 
machines for cleaning or for 
changing concentration of the 
trough solution. , 

(c) Elimination of the possibility 
of spilling solution on nylon cones 
in yarn compartments, as no so- 
lution is handled over the top of 
the machines. 


(d) Level of solution in each 
trough remains constant, which 
helps give even tensions and even 
wetting of yarn, aiding in giving 
evener lengths. 

(e) Elimination of troublesome 
glass siphon tubes. 


(f) If optional tank is used in- 
stead of bottles, then no solution 
at all is handled in the knitting 
room, as solution is piped to all 
machines from this large elevated 
mixing tank. With this method it 
is best to have two tanks, using 
one tank for feeding and the other 
tank for mixing and storage. 

As we pointed out in our April 
article, Method No. 2 is more wide- 
ly used than any other method to- 
day. It involves feed bottle on one 
end of the machine and connec- 
tions from trough to trough with 
glass siphon tubes. The flow of 
the solution is from feed bottle. 
The solution flows from trough to 
trough and toward the end of the 
machine away from feed bottles. 
Repeated tests have shown that 
accumulated size, coning oils, and 
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FEED METHOD-*6 
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SOLUTION LEVEL 




















BOX FOR CONTROLLING LEVEL — SLOPING PIPE 


OP TIONAL TANK INSTEAD OF 
FEED BOT TLES 





( 


8 STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


VALVE FOR DRAINING -————> 


CAN BE PIPED TO SEWER IF ii”. 








Optional Tank Instead of Bottles: This large elevated tank elimi- 
nates all handling of solution in knitting rooms. If this feed is used, 
pipes should be of corrosion-resistant metal and should be large 
enough to prevent clogging. The flow is by gravity through pipes to 
all machines, the level of solution in troughs being controlled by 
small float valves in a small level control box on the end of the ma- 
chine where bottles are usually used. 


One and one-half inch stainless steel feed pipe has fall of 4" from 
feed end to drain-of{ end to speed draining of machine. Three-quarter 
inch nipples are welded into main feed pipe and also welded into the 
bottom of each trough, flush with the bottom of troughs to give com- 
plete draining of each trough. Rubber hose connecting nipples in feed 
pipe to trough nipples eliminate vibration of troughs and also allow 


troughs to be tilted for complete draining in case the bottoms of 
troughs are not level. 
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accumulated dust from the air are 
pushed by the fresh solution to- 
ward the far end of the machine. 

After running ten days or more 
the troughs at the far end of the 
machine contain a much higher 
percentage of undesirable solids 
than the troughs near the feed 
bottle, which contain fresh solu- 
tion of the desired concentration. 

By using Method No. 6, each 
trough over the entire length of 
the machine contains exactly the 
same strength solution because the 
main feed pipe under the troughs 
is always filled with fresh solu- 
tion of constant strength. No si- 
phoning action is involved because 
the flow of the solution is always 
from the feed pipe up when more 
Solution is required, due to the 
solution being taken out of the 
boxes by the yarn, and by evapo- 
ration. 

This is the main advantage that 
Method No. 6 has over all other 
methods, so far as giving best knit- 
ting results is concerned. 

Knitters of nylon realize that 
uniform conditioning of yarn on 
all heads of each machine is neces- 
sary for best results, and that if 
any troughs are allowed to become 
gummy with accumulated size and 
coning oil, much trouble is exper- 
lenced with sticking and stripping 
of size on needles and sinkers. 


Cleaning Troughs 


It has been our experience that 
all full-fashioned knitters would 
like to clean their troughs more 


AN EYE ON THE 


KNITTIN 


Adams-Millis Corp., Tryon, N. C., 
is completing an expansion program 
which is expected to double produc- 
tion in its full-fashioned department. 
New 5l-guage machines to be in- 
stalled represent an expenditure of 
approximately $500,000. The number 
of employees will be increased from 
250 to 400. 


Hinshaw Hosiery Mill, North Ashe- 
boro, N. C., manufacturers of in- 
fants’ hose, has been purchased by 
James R. York, Howard Auman, and 
Hubert Auman. The name of the mill 
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often, but because this is a dirty, 
expensive, and _ time-consuming 
job, involving unthreading yarns, 
removing siphons, and even re- 
moving troughs and boiling and 
scrubbing in some extreme cases, 
they let the troughs go until they 
must be cleaned quickly to prevent 
too many press-offs and other se- 
vere troubles. 


Troughs Drained 


With Method No. 6 all troughs 
may be drained very quickly be- 
fore they get dirty, without having 
to unthread the yarn or disturb 
troughs at all, thereby never al- 
lowing troughs to accumulate 
much size or other scum, and 
therefore never requiring scrub- 
bing and hard cleaning. If it is 
sometimes desired to change con- 
centration of trough solution, this 
can be easily and quickly accom- 
plished by the same procedure. 

By visually comparing Method 
No. 6 with the other five methods 
shown, other advantages of Meth- 
od No. 6 are obvious. The knitters 
using Method No. 6 are well 
pleased with its cleanliness, and 
the operators are pleased to be free 
of the extra work and bother re- 
quirec by the other methods. 

We wish to state again that, re- 
gardless of which of these methods 
the knitter uses, unless the cor- 
rect type and concentration of 
trough solution is used, good stitch 
formation and other desired quali- 
ties in the finished fabric will not 
be obtained. 


G MILES 


will be changed to Auman Hosiery 
Mill, Inc. 


A group of Anson County business 
men has purchased a majority of the 
stock of the West Knitting Corp., 
Wadesboro, N. C. The mill operates 
approximately 100 circular knitting 
machines. 


Gilkey Knitting Mills, Marion, N. 
C., has begun operations and will 
manufacture children’s underwear. 


Additional knitting machines to in- 
crease capacity have been installed 


by Gurney Mfg. Co., Prattville, Ala., 
and a converting department for the 
manufacture of women’s and child- 
ren’s garments has been established 
also. 


Contract for a two-story knitting 
mill for the Shelton Hosiery Co., 
Shelton, Conn., has been let and work 
will begin soon. 


William Carter Co., Barnesville, 
Ga., knit underwear, is building a 
new boiler house, a one-story shop, 
and is making improvements in the 
bleach house roof. 


Montgomery Knitting Mill, Sum- 
merville, Ga., is rebuilding its board- 
ing room and installing new equip- 
ment. 


W. Frank Mathuew heads a pro- 
ject for the construction of a knit- 
ting mill at North East, Md., for the 
manufacture of nylon hosiery. The 
new mill is expected to employ 150 
persons. 


A $200,000 knitting mill is to be 
constructed at Macon, Miss., and will 
be operated by Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Halmor Knitting Mills, Inc., has 
been organized, and is expected to 
erect a new mill in the vicinity of 
New York City. 


Franklin Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hick- 
ory, N. C., will manufacture misses’ 
anklets in the grey. Incorporators are 
Hattie B. Lunday and Robert F. Lun- 
day, Charlotte, and Jay H. Baker, 
Hickory. 


Halton Hosiery Mills, Inc., High 
Point, N. C., has been chartered, with 
capital of $400,000, and will operate 
a local mill. 


Chadburn Hosiery Mills Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has acquired a building 
and will convert it to mill purposes 
to manufacture women’s full-fash- 
ioned nylon hosiery. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has let a contract for the erec- 
tion of a one-story mill at Darby, 
Pa. Women’s hosiery will be pro- 
duced. 


Dayton Hosiery Mills, Dayton, 
Tenn., men’s and women’s hosiery, 
has been purchased by interests 
headed by Alfred P. Slaner, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Globe Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass.., 
has begun expansion and moderni- 
zation that will increase the floor 
space of the factory by more than 
50 per cent. 
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Modern machines have made Americans the world’s most efficient workers, 


and with every increase in efficiency, the worker has increased his share 
of the good things of life and the time in which to enjoy them. In Full- 
Fashioned Knitting, the READING Machine is the machine that insures the 
high standard of living of the thousands of skilled workers in the industry. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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Midnight Magic . . . The midnight magic of sheer full- 
fashioned stockings is the result of flawless needle performance. 
It’s the kind of performance you get from TMW Fixture Drawn* 
Needles, the only needles made by an exclusive TMW patented 
process that holds the needles straight and true. Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THRaAti uP MACHINE WOSRBS « BEADRAANAG. -? By 








“Speak for Yourself” 


makes sound selling sense 








In courting consumer preference speak for yourself 
with the sure, clear, persuasive tone of Kaumagraph 
product identification — the tone that emphasizes quality, 
accentuates worth and helps establish superiority. The 
touch of heat, manual or automatic, on a Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfer* or Prestomark instantly reproduces this essen- 
tial marking on any textile, leather, rubber or synthetic. 

Crests, trademarks and symbols on blankets and linens — 

back and selvage marking of goods in manufacture — every 
kind of marking to give your product instant identity in the 
mill and that telling tone in the market, can be quickly, ; 

easily achieved with clean, outstanding, seen-at-a-glance Embossed Seals © Transfer Irons 
Kaumagraph identification. Ramping tak 

For your finished package or display, Kaumagraph Uthography for Bex Wraps, 
Lithography provides attention-compelling vitality of Lanels, ‘Displays, Booklets, 
appeal that makes for ready consumer acceptance. Send and Folders 


for a Kaumagraph man today. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ""Kaumagraphs’’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY mii coer of te Wert 
Golentifiicalion Meadguarters aince /902 


Dry Transfers @ Prestomark Labels 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY @ WILMINGTON 99, DEL. @© EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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It probably is superfluous to re- 
count that, during wartime, 
American industry put up with 
many things so as to advance the 
war effort. It is simply to re-state 
a fact that, when war ended, in- 
dustry expected to be freed from 
wartime controls. This freedom 
has now been long delayed. In- 
stead of permitting business in- 
terests to handle their affairs for 
the best incentive as to themselves 
and the entire economy of the 
country, it has pleased Washing- 
ton authorities to concede special 
privileges and concessions to cer- 
tain pressure groups, and the 
country’s over-all economic needs 
have been adjusted accordingly. 


It now is observed by all that 
this was an expedient that does 
not stand up in actual practice. 
Granting the pressure groups all 
they demanded and got, with the 
assistance of Washington officials, 
still the country’s economy has 
got to function. The vast majority 
of citizens do not belong to pres- 
sure groups and (industry observ- 
ers point out) they cannot be com- 
pelled to spend their money main- 
ly to support and expand the aims 
of such groups. 


Since last spring, resentment 
among the public has spontaneous- 
ly arisen, against the selfish ob- 
jectives of pressure groups. As a 
result, every time a manufacturer 
of knitwear or any other product 
yields to superior force, in the 
form of wage and other demands 
backed up by the Government, 
the average consumer figures that 
this was done at his ultimate ex- 
pense—that the employer simply 
passed his problem along to the 
consumer of the goods. 


This process has continued for 
a considerable time, until the aver- 
age consumer—no matter what is 
his political creed—has become 
thoroughly tired of supply short- 
ages, to be followed by a trickle 
of off-standard merchandise at 
unreasonable prices. Because, it 
seems that every time a manufac- 
turer has to grant new wage in- 
creases, he always adds some in- 
creased profits for himself. 
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Freedom Regained Will 
Make Industry Happier 





In the knitwear field, and in 
general textiles, and in other man- 
ufacturing lines, there are many 
producers who still believe they 
are not getting the utmost possible 
financial return for the efforts 
they exert. In a good many cases, 
it has been asserted by observers, 
this comes under the head of ele- 
mental human selfishness. That is, 
the majority of such producers al- 
ready are getting much greater 
profits than they ever could hope 
for in normal times—but still it 
is not enough. 


Veteran observers in the textile 
and knitted garments fields stress 
that a continuance of this attitude 
is sure to spell ruin to some, and 
plenty of difficulties to those who 
survive. It is explained that start- 
ing with thé yarns, which obvious- 
ly under OPA ceilings are grossly 
over-priced for certain employ- 
ments, knitwear manufacturers 
simply have been pyramiding their 
own costs, instead of exerting 
themselves to get realistic yarn 
prices. 

As to labor costs in knitwear 
lines, there has been generally the 
same easy “give in” by the manu- 
facturers. The general assump- 
tion, it is explained, evidently has 
been that knitwear demand at high 
prices will last forever, and the 
public never again will need to 
discriminate between low quality 
at high prices and real value at 
regular prices. 

The point is urged by some that 
the knitwear manufacturers surely 
have an obligation to try to ob- 
struct higher costs as best they 
can, but in the past (probably 
overawed by Government authori- 
ties) they took the easiest way for 
them, so in the future they can 
expect that working values in 
merchandise disposal may not ac- 
cord with their postwar expecta- 
tions. 

It is cited among wholesale and 
retailer disposers of knitwear that 
some manufacturers have seemed 
during the last six to eight months, 
to wish to prolong the time of sup- 
ply shortage, for their own advan- 
tage. This policy, it is claimed, has 


been entirely selfish on the part 
of these sources, and it will be re- 
membered by their outlet when 
supply conditions bcome normal 
again. 


Stecks Declared 
Out of Balance 


Retailers’ inventories of knitted 
products and other “soft” mer- 
chandise, it is claimed, may not be 
too high in the aggregate, as com- 
pared with present ideas of de- 
mand, but they seem to be in the 
most seriously unbalanced shape 
in the history of the industry. This 
is the belief expressed by an out- 
standing economist and merchan- 
dising adviser, who claims to have 
recently visited most sections of 
the country. He says there is no 
doubt as to inventories being 
heavy, though most retail stores 
are still short of knitwear items 
that are of seasonal importance. 

It was cited that the large stocks 
and high commitments have caused 
some concern, but with the reser- 
vation that probably, through 
timely action, this condition can 
be remedied before buying turns 
down some time next year. Mean- 
while ,it is asserted, the range of 
items still in short supply has been 
decreasing and now is smaller than 
is generally understood. Also, the 
public’s selectivity has been in- 
creasing, and especially has there 
been resistance more and more to 
sharply advanced prices in cases 
where the merchandise has noth- 
ing more to recommend it than 
it previously had. 

Retailers are described as show- 
ing anxiety as to what may hap- 
pen, for example, in cotton knit- 
wear and related items, when the 
full effect of higher primary prices 
reaches the retail markets. A sur- 
vey of retail stores throughout the 
country, it is claimed, demon- 
strates that present retail demand 
cannot be accepted as indicating 
what the future may bring. Total 
sales of individual stores may be 
large, it is explained, but the in- 
crease is heavily weighted by sen- 
sational gains in the supply of 
consumers’ durable goods, as con- 
trasted with virtually no supply 
of such items a year ago. 

Again, retailers’ sales are report- 
ed in dollars, but it is related that 
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Through more than 


50 years ABERFOYLE has pyramided 


research and technical skill—until today they have a broad, 
firm foundation on which to produce yarns of finer quality 


“= longer wear and greater beauty. 


ABERFOYLE has weathered the storms of wars — progressed 
steadily in times of peace—and are better prepared than 
ever, today, to give the textile world their very best efforts 


and service demanded in these modern times. 


ESTABLISHED 1683 








AMERICA'S OLDEST MERCERIZERS DBwtnk.* 
Sa 





—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broed Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Belmont, North Carolina 
Representatives in principal textile centers of the world *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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in many lines, the units moved at 


retail have lagged and will con- 


tinue to as prices for these items 
increase. The point is being urged 
by some observers in the knitwear 
markets that with the inventory 
position unbalanced; with the full 
effect of rising costs still not evi- 
dent at the retail level; and with 
the realization spreading that some 
downward adjustment may occur 
next year, the time has come for 
“good faith” to be re-established 
between manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 


Must Have Merchandise 


That is, according to this view, 
it would serve no good purpose to 
any branch of the industry to over- 
stock the distributors, nor would 
it do any good to have the manu- 
facturers overstocked. Retailers 
are described as having notified 
manufacturers that they ought to 
recognize present conditions with- 
out undue delay. Where shortages 
are found and it is possible for 
manufacturers to ship goods, it is 
said, there should be no further 
delays. Instead of awaiting further 
OPA price increases, it is conten- 
ded, manufacturers should from 
now on try to move out as much 
merchandise as possible. 

It also has been stressed that the 
manufacturers should go back as 
soon as feasible to re-establishing 
the prewar lines even though pro- 
fit margins may temporarily be 
narrower—especially such items 
as remain in full supply—because 
the public will probably not be 
willing much longer to buy war- 
time qualities at inflated prices. 

It is added that the general im- 
pression to be gained by a cross- 
continent survey is not one that 
would inspire long-term  confi- 
dence. Production seems to be high 
and rising steadily, despite strikes. 
There is said to be growing fear 
among observers that the econom- 
ic pendulum is about to swing in 
the other direction. There is said 
to be widespread dissatisfaction 
with Government policies. 

The foregoing, it is declared, 
points to a present need for “house 
cleaning” on the economic, politi- 
cal, and social fronts, so that the 
favorable implications of the long- 
er-term business outlook can be 
realized when the time comes. 
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Five-Day Store Week Opposed 


Manufacturers and wholsalers of 
knitwear are showing interest in 
the controversy now in progress 
among retailers as regards the op- 
position by prominent stores to the 
spread of the five-day work week. 
The question has been raised: “If 
inventories continue to increase 
and retailers remain on the five- 
day work week, will the stores be 
able to move the output of Ameri- 
can industries?” Some observers 
say this depends on whether con- 
sumer income remains at the pres- 
ent high level, but many in the 
knitwear industry do not regard 
this as a proper answer. There- 
fore, many expect a definite effort 
will be made to end the practice 
of paying for six days but getting 
only five days’ work by allowing 
employees to stagger days off. 

In some communities where 
there are only a few industries 
and the manufacturers have adop- 
ted the five-day week the year 


around, it is indicated the retailers 
would like to see a return to the 
prewar six-day schedule. Some ob- 
servers say it is beyond them to 
figure how, with soaring costs of 
operation and a decided rise in 
fixed charges, either the mills or 
the merchants can afford to re- 
duce their work week to five days. 
It is cited by some that business 
expenses already are “on stilts” 
and there is urgent need for more 
work and plenty of economy. The 
adoption of the five-day week, it 
is said, increases the idle time of 
plants and store facilities. As a 
temporary sop to discontented 
workers, it is conceded, the five- 
day week is understandable. To 
prolong such a scheme, and extend 
it through-out all industry and 
commerce, will place American 
production and distribution costs 
in a still more disadvantageous 
position as compared with the rest 
of the world. 


Searcity Still Rules 


Some Underwear Items 


In the trade it is reported that 
at the present time none of the 
leading mills making men’s and 
boys’ heavyweight, ribbed cottons 
are shipping the regular numbers. 
This follows sporadic shipments by 
various mills, which the trade 
hoped would develop into a fairly 
general movement, but it now ap- 
pears the mills simply had stocked 
merchandise until their warehouse 
capacity was filled up and there- 
fore had to ship out some goods. 
With a few exceptions, it is report- 
ed, the mills continue to produce 
underwear, in the expectation of 
getting a better break as to prices 
later on. 

Children’s knitted numbers, 
such as sleeping garments, 
boys’ heavyweight union suits, 
continue to be scarce in the mar- 
kets, it is stated. The seasonal re- 
tail demand for such clothing finds 
many stores as ill-stocked as they 
were last fall, and is the cause of 
many complaints from wholesalers 
as well as retailers. Some of the 
mills’ selling offices in the East 


are getting protests directly from 
consumers. While the general con- 
dition implies scarcity, some mill 
sources claim they nave occasion- 
ally made fairly good shipments of 
sleeping garments, but it is ad- 
mitted that in the aggregate the 
situation is dominated by large 
producers who object to low prices. 

Production of knitted cloth 
reached large proportions during 
the late summer weeks, after suf- 
fering a let-down in July. Offi- 
cial figures show that the weekly 
August average output amounted 
to three million (3,000,000) pounds, 
or about equal to the June weekly 
average and a gain of over 20% as 
compared with July. Knitters es- 
timate total production of knitted 
(sale) cloth in September was 
about one-third larger than in 1945. 

Production of knitted underwear 
and nightwear garments also 
showed a substantial recovery 
from early summer let-down, be- 
ing one-third greater than July 
and nearly 15% ahead of August, 
last year. 
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MANUFACTURERS— 
DISTRIBUTORS— 
SELLING AGENTS— 


ATTENTION! 


Financing production and distribution with 
maximum efficiency, and at a minimum of 
risk, is best accomplished through the 
financial and credit checking services of a 


Sicelale MacldicldliloMmelaclohilbsehilelp 


Increased sales volume without increased 


fixed invested capital, accelerates turnover 
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and should yield greater profits. 


Write today for details. 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED | . 


ACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Credits Cash Sales 
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Southern Hosiery Meeting 


THE SOUTHERN Hosiery Manu- 

facturers Association met for 

its annual convention at Asheville, 

N. C., on October 18-19, with a 
record-breaking attendance. 

One session was held in the city 

auditorium in order to take care of 


those at the hosiery meeting. 
Speakers at the convention were 
Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North 
Carolina; Dr. George D. Heaton, 
minister, Charlotte, N. C.; Thomas 
N. Ingram of Chadbourn Hosiery 
Mills; and Whiteford Blakeney, at- 





torney, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Taylor Durham was. elected 
president of the association, with 
Charles McLellan of Alden Mills 
and A. F. Garrou of Waldensian 
Hosiery Mills being elected as di- 
visional vice-presidents. 


At convention. Lewis M. Davoll, standing, Garnett Andrews, Jr. and Sr. (Richmond Hosiery). Right, foursome: 
Jim Garner (S. Frank Pro.), Bill Lorimer (Baker-Cammack), Miller Brannan (DuPont), and Ed Windle (Cen. Frank.) 


Group ia lobby includes Bill Morris: Dave Hall (Belmont Hosiery): and Hugh Grey. Right, foursome includes R. 
H. Griffith and G. Friedlander (Duplan), F. A. Cash and R. E. Kell (Mary Grey). Golf trophies shown below. 


In dining room during convention, Garrett Johnson (Greysville Hosiery) and Henry Bryan (Bryan Hosiery). Right. 
George West (Dixie), Bud Johnson (Textiles, Inc.), Bob Shapard (Spaulding), Mrs. Shapard and Mrs. West. 
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IMPROVED RACKS FOR ACETATE 
TRICOT SPOOLS SIMPLIFY 
SHIPPING, HANDLING AND STORING 


A recently developed steel container of 
the skid-rack type, that greatly facili- 
tates handling, storing and shipping of 
acetate tricot spools, has just been intro- 
duced by American Viscose. Similar con- 
tainers now extensively used for beamed 
yarn have already demonstrated the 
greater economy and efficiency that the 
design affords over the old-style wooden 
boxes. 

The new rack is in two sizes. One, hold- 
ing four 21” spools, has overall dimen- 
sions of 3’7'4” x 39” x 49”. The other, for 
twelve 13%” spools, measures 3’7'2” x 
7° xl". 

The rack incorporates simple-to-oper- 
ate clamps that firmly lock the spools in 
place. And it effects noteworthy econo- 
mies over older cases because of its ease 
of handling. 

Representatives of American Viscose 
will gladly show customers the best way 
to avail themselves of the handling and 
other advantages that the unit provides. 





New Book on Tricot Fabric Designing 
Shows Basic Facts of Stitch Patterns 





Written by Thomas John- 
son, Sales Manager of Aveco, 
Inc., a new book, “Tricot 
Fabric Design” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 124 pp.) 
has just been published. It is 
basic reading for those inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of 
tricot fabric designing, and 
desiring a clear understand- 
ing of the drafting of tricot 
patterns. 





Photographs and three di- 

















mensional drawings illus- 
trate the book profusely. The 
drawings detail with excep- 
tional clarity all the various 
knitting elements of the tricot ma- 
chine in their relative positions dur- 
ing a stitching cycle. 

Following descriptions of the 
knitting elements and warp beams, 
the actual formation of a simple 
stitch is presented step-by-step in 
another series of graphic drawings. 
Such subjects as Function of the Pat- 
tern Wheels, Drafting the Pattern, 
Two-Bar Patterns, and many more 
essentials in the study of knit fabric 
design are included. 


With this basic knowledge of 


One of a series of 20 detailed, three-dimensional drawings 
which show the tricot machine’s knitting elements in their 
relative positions during the stitch cycle. 


stitch patterns, the designer is in a 
position to utilize the extensive 
capabilities of the tricot machine. 








The largest American Flag ever 
made... will be of rayon! The 
entire -ceiling of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel roof garden will be 
covered by it, according to 
plans for the coming American 











RAYON...20 YEARS AGO 


BS 
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A New York newspaper wag 
quips that if they keep on 
making more and more 
“silk”? out of wood, we'll 
soon be able to use silk 
worms for bait! 


The electrical industry is now 
one of the largest industrial 
users of rayon, among a grow- 
ing number of industries which 
are finding rayon ideally suited 
for many needs. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


o 
A 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 

America’s largest producer of rayon 
O fices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
WwW. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN*” TESTED 
Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
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Rise For Low-End 
Knitwear Seen 


Increases up to 15% have been 
granted to producers of certain 
knitwear items, including cotton 
hosiery, on an OPA amendment 
to SO-139. The pricing agency said 
it was necessary to raise the in- 
crease factor used to adjust the 
ceiling prices for these items be- 
cause of the higher cost of cotton 
yarns. Among the items affected 
are men’s, women’s, children’s and 
infants’ knitted underwear and 
nightwear. It was explained that 
the original adjustment included 
increases in labor and material 
costs, for items selling under the 
indicated cut-off points. The in- 
creases vary according to the cot- 
ton content and will be passed 
along to the retailers. It is claimed 
by the agency that the dollar-and- 


Many Ask End 


By the close of this year, even 
if no special action is taken to 
terminate Government controls, 
OPA and the Decontrol Board will 
have “freed” literally hundreds of 
items, but on the somewhat nar- 
row theory set forth in the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946, 
that decontrol should be governed 
roughly by condition of supply of 
the item in question, and whether, 
if it is decontrolled, the “free” 
price will rise enough to affect the 
cost of living. 

A great many business interests 
have become tired of Government 
intervention in their affairs and 
this has given rise to a flood of 
protests and a number of move- 
ments to have Government con- 
trols of all kinds ended “imme- 
diately.’”” Numerous knitwear man- 
ufacturers are representated in a 
typical movement of this sort, 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Apparel Manufacturers, 
which claims to be the top set-up 
for fifteen smaller organizations 
having a total of one thousand 
(1,000) members. 

_ The directors of the Federation 
recently adopted resolutions which 
pledge the manufacturers, in re- 
turn for lifting of Government 
controls, to provide the public 


‘v 
_- 


cent price rise will be offset by the 
fact that the availability of goods 
within the reach of the average 
consumer’s pocketbook avoids an 
expenditure for higher - priced 
items. 

While Amendement 5 to SO-139 
covers some cotton hosiery and 
knitwear items that already were 
affected by an OPA action, this 
one differs in that it is intended 
to apply only to items in the low- 
er-priced ranges. The prior action 
affected only items identical with 
those made in the base period, but 
was applicable in all price ranges. 
The agency has ruled that the price 
of an article which is eligible for 
price. relief on both counts may 
be increased under one regulation 
or the other, but not under both. 


of Controls 


with adequate supplies of needed 
woven and knitted apparel at the 
lowest possible prices, with pro- 
duction and sales to be scheduled 
at the highest feasible level. 

It was explained that while price 
controls may be of apparent im- 
mediate benefit to many manufac- 
turers because they, in a sense, 
constitute a guarantee of profit, in 
the long run it is better to get rid 
of controls now, if we ever are to 
return to an independent, com- 
petitive economy. With inventories 
growing, it was cited, and pro- 
duction setting up new records, 
wholesalers have become more se- 
lective in their purchasing. It is 
conceded that “sudden” lifting of 
controls will produce some con- 
fusion at first, but it is contended 
this would be better than to sub- 
mit permanently to Government 
interference. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Exeeed Last Year’s 


The chief source of hosiery in- 
formation, National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, reports 
that the total deliveries of all 
types of hosiery in August amount- 
ed to about 12 million (12,000,000) 
dozen pairs, or 7% over those of 
August, 1945. Decreases were noted 


in women’s full-fashioned and 
seamless rayons and men’s half- 
hose and bundle goods. There were 
increases in women’s full-fash- 
ioned nylons and silks, and in 
nylon seamless, slacks, anklets, 
athletic socks, and in children’s 
and infants’ hosiery. 

Up to September 1, 1946, ship- 
ments of all kinds of hosiery, the 
association stated, totaled near.y 
one hundred million (100,000,000) 
dozen pairs, or slightly more than 
8% over the like 1945 period. 

It is to be noted, industry com- 
mentators say, that continued up- 
turn in output of hosiery had to 
offset (a) labor difficulties in some 
branches of the industry, which 
occasioned lost time to full-fash- 
ioned and some other manufactur- 
ers; (b) uncertainty as to pricing; 
(c) occasional serious shortage of 
yarns. As to the latter, manufac- 
turers using fine-count cotton 
yarns became so disgusted with 
irregular supplies of domestic 
yarns a they arranged for a 
small but steady influx of English- 
spun fine yarns, which are costly 
to begin with, but supplies which 
can be counted on to expand in 
due course. : 

In the industry, this is regarded 
to be a good showing of overall 
supplies, but distributors contend 
that a considerable part of this 
hosiery went into special set-ups, 
as in the cases where hosiery mills 
supplied their own retail outlets. 


Outerwear Mills 
Seek New Relief 


On behalf of the knitted outer- 
wear manufacturers it can be 
stated that they appreciate the de- 
gree of assistance granted by OPA 
by lifting the cut-off prices asked 
for on items covered by RSO-154, 
but spokesmen for the industry 
still seek some way of keeping 
abreast of the higher prices they 
must pay from time to time for 
yarn and their higher outlays for 
labor. It is cited that OPA has yet 
to fully recognize the extent of 
the knitters’ additional costs. The 
agency, for example, is described 
as lagging behind when it comes 
to granting yarn consumers the 
necessary compensation for the 
periodical rises in yarns. 

Cotton is controlled as to price, 
it is explained by the knitters, and 
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NEW VARIATIONS ON A 
FAMILIAR THEME WITH 


by 
TORRINGTON NEEDLES ¥ 


EVER POPULAR and subject to interesting new 
variations are the accessory articles that can be 


produced by knitting. A few of the many such 


items in which fine knitting is the basis of quality 


and sales appeal are illustrated here. 

Every good knitter knows that fine needles con- 
tribute to knitting quality and to the efficiency of 
the machines in which they are used. That is why 
Torrington Needles—the special machine-made 
needles that come in the famous red and green box 


—are favored year after year by leading knitting 
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mills. And remember—there’s a Torrington Needle 


== 


for every type of knitting! 


TORRINGTON 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Branches: New York ° Philadelphia 
Chicago e Greensboro, N.C. e Boston 
St. Louis e Toronto, Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
E. G. Paules, 1762 West Vernon Ave., 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 





Needle Bearings 
can Boost Production, too! 





One good way to give your production a lift is to 
simplify design problems and assembly operations 
through the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

The compact unit construction of these modern 
anti-friction bearings speeds progress at every stage 
... from design to final installation. Needle Bearings 
require only a bore machined to proper dimensions 
for the housing . . . installation is a simple press fit 
operation ... no retainers or spacers are necessary 
to hold them in position. Thus, there are fewer pro- 
duction and assembly steps, fewer parts to handle 
and control when Needle Bearings are employed. 

Torrington Needle Bearings also help to improve 
product performance. Their high radial capacity and 
compact design saves space and weight, and their 
efficient lubrication means better operation, less 
maintenance, and less time out for servicing or over- 
hauling. So, production is aided in this way too-- 
by keeping tools, machinery and handling equip- 
ment on the job. 

Let our engineering department show how you can 
boost both your production and your product's efficiency 
through these and other Needle Bearing advantages. 
Write for our informative Catalog No. 32. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 











OPA has a mandate from Congress 
to adjust ceilings so as to keep 
cotton products in line with the 
fluctuations in the raw material. 
Accordingly, OPA adjusts cotton 
yarn ceiling frequently, but ap- 
pears to hold the view that knit- 
ters and weavers using sale yarn 
can wait indefinitely. 

As to the higher cost of labor, 
industry leaders cite that from 
March, 1942, up to the spring of 
1946, outerwear labor costs in- 
creased more than sixty-six per 
cent (66%) and since spring there 
have been further sharp wage ad- 
vances. In fact, some manufac- 
turers contend that the wage boosts 
granted in their field not only have 
been larger than in any other knit- 


Wool Hosiery Ample--Lightweights Tight 


Wool and part-wool half-hose 
are “flooding the markets’, but 
lightweight goods, it is reported, 
show little sign of improvement in 
supplies. Offerings of heavyweight 
hosiery are being freely made. 
Some buyers are said to have noti- 
fied their sources to reduce fur- 
ther shipments of this merchan- 
dise. Only all-wool Argyles still 
are reported to be scarce. The buy- 
ers complain of “stiff pricing” of 
Argyles. The apparently ample 
supply of heavyweight socks has 
met with mixed feeling among 
buyers, it is explained. On account 
of pleasant fall weather, retailers 
have had relatively few calls for 
this type of men’s hosiery, so far. 
This attitude, of course, will 
change when a few “snappy” days 
bring the public in for seasonal 
merchandise. 

Looking further ahead, other ob- 
servers say, when present retail 
inventories of this item have been 
disposed of, replacements may be 
difficult to get. It also is indicated 
that replacement prices will be 
higher. Yarn prices, for example, 
are higher now than they were 
when the stocks now offered were 
made. Higher wages paid by the 
knitters are a big item in this price 
increase. 

The lightweight situation not 
only remains tight, but it is con- 
fused, according to market inter- 
ests. Some distributors report re- 


wear line, but exceed those for 
textiles as a whole. 

It also is complained that price 
adjustment recently granted was 
exclusiv‘ly for cotton items, 
whereas, the woolen and worsted 
division, .epresenting the bulk of 
production of some knitted outer- 
wear items, has so far been neg- 
lected by OPA. In some quarters 
it is claimed that while the agency 
is conservative as to relieving the 
manufacturers, apparently little 
heed is given to the rise in retail 
prices, which reflect persistent 
scarcity of merchandise, especially 
in some parts of the country where 
cold weather has greatly enlarged 
the immediate demand for outer- 
wear. 





ceiving better deliveries of cotton 
and rayon socks. Others find that 
their fourth quarter receipts, so 
far, are slimmer than in the last 
quarter—and those were far from 
being liberal. A number of buyers 
say their sources have promised a 
better supply before the end of 
this quarter. The representative 
situation in respect of lightweights 
is that (1) almost none can be 
found at legitimate prices in the 
open market; (2) legitimate prices 
are up from $2.65 to $3.75 per doz- 
en pairs. 


“Right Prices” Required 
To Keep Workers Busy 


When normal conditions are re- 
sumed, a leading knitwear author- 
ity observes, there could be defin- 
ite overproduction of knitted items 
because of the large plant expan- 
sion that occurred during the war 
period, and since. In part, this 
threat is offset by the temporary 
character of some of the newly- 
established manufacturers, who 
operate on rented equipment, hav- 
ing gone into business because of 
the advantages offered by the 
higher price ceilings OPA gave 
them, as compared with the ceil- 
ings permitted to the “‘old-line” 
manufacturers. 

As the established producers 
have remained in the position of 
offering better merchandise at 
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lower prices, it is to be expected 
‘hey benefit when real values are 
restored. Right prices are neces- 
sary if regular workers are to be 
kept busy in normal times. 


General Public Becoming 
More Discriminating 


A spot check among buyers of 
some of the larger retail stores, it is 
said, indicates that some items are 
not moving any too freely. The usu- 
al explanation is that there are 
many reasons why the general pub- 
lic has become more discriminating 
as to certain types of merchandise. 

The impression is created that 
while the majority still are able 
and willing to pay what is asked 
for the right kind of merchandise, 
they are on the lookout right along 
for better quality, and when this 
becomes more plentiful, they will 
seek for lower prices. According 
to some retailers, the tendency al- 
ready is for a good many custom- 
ers to simply postpone their pur- 
chasing, after they have shopped 
around unsuccessfully, having been 
trained through the war years to 
“wait the situation out.” 

Retailers cite that because of the 
broad rise in cotton materials, and 
other influences, the trend among 
many garment manufacturers is in 
the direction of holding closely to 
their price lines as long as pos- 
sible, by cheapening their quality 
and workmanship, thereby being 
likely to hasten the resentment of 
the buyers. Middlemen say that 
nobody should lose sight of the 
fact that the rising costs in knit- 
wear and other textiles must fin- 
ally be passed along to the public, 
and there has been no real oppor- 
tunity so far to learn how the 
public will react. 

Earlier this year there was a 
definite rejection of the sleazy 
goods turned out during the war, 
which frankly was war merchan- 
dise and made no claims of ap- 
proaching prewar quality. Price is 
now being compared with the 
quality offered, and in some cen- 
ters the public has objected that 
less progress has been made since 
V-J Day than they expected. Pos- 
sibly next winter, some observers 
say, skepticism of manufacturers’ 
and distributors’ good faith may 
bring consumer resistance. 
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Knitter Hints ewelry is a pulled-thread menace. 
(No. 17) awe it at home —or take it off. 
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Through four decades, the use of 
DuraBeau Finishes has enabled 
women of discriminating taste to 
be assured of fine hosiery that is 
exquisite and very serviceable as 
well. 














Mi amma — 


- 


icy fanished with Dara 


charm, 


— plus “miles more wear 


Scholler Bros. Inc. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes ¢ Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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Over this span of years, extensive 
experimentation and constant re- 
search have improved DuraBeau, 
and raised it to an even higher 
place of esteem among those who 
make, sell, and buy hosiery. 
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AQUAKAL 77 


A SYNTHETIC 
AMINE DETERGENT 


REPLACES soap or portion of your Soap—for 
SCOURING piece goods, Cotton, Wool, Rayon, 
Acetate or Nylon. 


Brighter colors due to the 








SUPREME 


. supreme achievement for 
highest efficient production of 
jersey fabrics. 


@ Precise stitch uniformity 
© “Floating Take-up" 
e Automatic safety switch 


MORRIS 








S Pp E Z M A 4 gh ete die Manufacturing Chemists 


508 W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


PENETRATING and LEVELING 


qualities. 


Pte COPORbRs 


Excellent for Soaping Vats— 
not affected by hard water. 


WELZ ett ic 
COMPANY 


427 MOYER ST. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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TRENDS— Yarn Markets 








A NUMBER of cotton spinners serv- 

ing the knitting trades are reported 
to have extended the periods for 
which they can promise deliveries. 
So far, booking of orders on the new 


basis has been selective, it is ex- 
plained. Yarn interests say the spread 
of this practice is likely to be grad- 
ual. It is said to be based in part on 
the assumption of the spinners that 
the OPA’s present system of periodi- 
cally adjusting yarn ceiling prices to 
include whatever change occurred in 
cotton cost in the immediately pre- 
ceding period is sufficient safeguard 
against the risk of losing money from 
selling yarn too low. 


Cotton Yarn 


This theory also is held by many 
of the cutters who depend on fabrics 
made from sale cotton yarn, and by 
a host of wholesale and retail dealers. 
Decision of some of the regular knit- 
ting yarn sources to liberalize their 
selling through legitimate dealers, it 
is expected, will take off the edge of 


some resentment that has grown up 
against the cotton mills since last 
spring. In some quarters, there also 
is suspicion that because of succes- 
sive ceiling adjustments granted by 
OPA since the Price Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1946 went into effect, 
sooner or later it may become im- 
possible for yarn consumers to pass 
along their excessive costs. 

Market interests state total produc- 


’ tion of cotton knitting yarn this quar- 


ter shows an increase as compared 
with the third quarter which, in turn, 
showed a gain over the average of 
the first two quarters. As of October 
1, the total output of sale cotton 
yarn was estimated as being equal 
to that reported a year ago. Yarn 
dealers predict further uptrend of 
production early in 1947, possibly to 
a level where supply will equal the 
immediate dem:.nd. 


Rayon Yarn 


There has been an increasing pro- 
duction of the sizes of rayon yarn 








Here it is! 





THE AMAZING, POST-WAR MODEL 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





““EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!"’ SAY MANUFACTURERS 
ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 


Be First with the Latest! 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., INC. 


NEW SRUNSWICK, 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO., 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 East Jackson Bivd., 
Tel:—Herrison 7140 


PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE: JACK FORSTADT, 611 Drexel Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tel:—Bell-Lombard 5663; Keystone—Main 3956 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 


|. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
INC., 514 W. Fifth St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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which for many months have been 
sought by knitters with not too much 
success. Previously, rayon mills had 
to more or less follow their wartime 
production pattern, this being the 
customary explanation offered by 
yarn suppliers when the knitters 
complained of having to adjust their 
lines, and drop some numbers be- 
cause they were compelled to make 
use of the yarn then available, or else 
go without. Since the end of the war, 
the rayon mills have been to some 
extent disposing of “holdover” counts 
that were spun for the making of 
war goods. There have been frequent 
apologies for this and in past months 
the statistics of the industry has con- 
firmed that rayon yarn producers 
found it impossible to change over 
as quickly as they had planned. La- 
bor and technical difficulties had to 
be surmounted. Many of the knitters’ 
complaints about not getting the pre- 
ferred sizes are really to be blamed 
on the general shortage of rayon yarn, 
and not to any particular shortage of 
certain types and sizes, the rayon 
producers point out. 


Worsted Yarn 


The knitting trades remain mostly 
on an allocation basis for worsted 
yarns, so that in some branches of 
the industry there are manufacturers 
who have ceased to try to get out 
a general range of products because 
they have to concentrate the limited 
supplies of yarn in the making of a 
few numbers. The worsted yarn 
spinners are absolved of the charge 
of holding back shipments, which 
some knitters claimed was the cause 
of yarn shortages. Industry reports 
indicate that deliveries have kept 
close to the rate of production. This 
has been the experience of the weav- 
ers, so that there is said to be no 
reason why the knitters should feel 
they have been discriminated against. 

It has been many months, however, 
since the knitting trades owned any 
worsted yarn inventories, as they 
were accustomed to do normally, and 
many have become very tired of con- 
tinually being on a hand-to-mouth ba- 
sis. In the markets, also, there are 
no stocks of yarn from which quick 
shipments could be made to accom- 
modate customers. Spinners appar- 
ently have not caught up with back 
orders, as they are not soliciting new 
business. 
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| PAY ROLL CONTROLS 





SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


° 

| aa Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed cr bleached. Used 
by hundrede of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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NOUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


HALPH E LOPER €0. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 





COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 

















RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub-Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Sand Roll Covering Loom Strapping  Rubber-Lined Tonks 












see [KAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN. inc 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 





OFFICES AN FA PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 
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| — Circular Knitting Machines 

keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
on performing day after day—with a minimum 
of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton’s 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 


Your inquiry will bring 


full particulars 
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want = MERROW ores 


SS 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





rg RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Werk 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


—Distributors— 


HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 























Anti-friction rings—U. S. “Bevel Edge" 
anti-friction travelers, both are espe- 
cially timely because they promote 
maximum production from existing spin- 
ning and twisting machinery. Some of 
the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge traveler are described 
by users es follows: 


1. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 

2. Less fly ‘waste on woolen. 

3. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

4. Much lewer end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 fewer per hour. 
5. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


U. S$. Travelers are made and stocked in ALL styles. 
_ _ DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 





U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Sb dohtplet=5olor-Fae stololel-me E-bele! 


“U. 5S.“ Men Give you Prompt Servicel 


W. P. er eg arr H. ROSE—Greenville, S$. C.—Box 792—Phone 3038 
LAN D—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone 478 
- r. ‘<n MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone <18 
M. L. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box et ety ~ A 1438 
H. R&R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 
Cc. W. SMITH—H. 3. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR.- Seems ean of00 




























Use This Low-Cost Way 
To Speed Electrical Motor Overhaul 


Are you overhauling or reconditioning electrical 
motors? Then try specialized Oakite cleaning and 
stripping techniques. 

For example, when cleaning parts for inspection 
or stripping varnish from burned-out armatures, 
soak parts and coils in recommended solution of 
Oakite Test X. Varnish, grease, oil and dirt are 
completely removed. Then too, you will find that 
the adhesive properties of insulating tape are 
reduced to such an extent that tape is easily 
stripped without tedious scraping. Send for FREE 
Digest giving details. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Ali Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada 





OAKITE S.C ‘CLEANING 
























RED-RAY BURNERS 


PRE-DRYING 
AHEAD OF DRYER 


Write for Bulletins 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


455 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 

















— 
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CARBONIZED 





PAYROLL 
TIP-ON-VELOPES 


@ Timesavers! 
@ Less Work! 
@ More Protection! 





@ Free Samples! 


Cut your payroll in half with car- 
bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















» for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 








use Clipper Belt Hooks 


hy fi em _\<a i 
Uf tte ) Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
Mf on i quality wire—BETTER than ever 

— >A ' 
> before—produced for our exclu- 
sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
Meee Sure grip—give longer satisfac- 


tory service. 









Fae 
“ all 


Te: 
ee 


a= 
» and Clipper Belt Lacers! 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 

tion! 

CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Granov RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 















Ne. 9 
Portable Lacer 
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aka 
“We Léiather with tht Mair on 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
TEATILE 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


Textile Leathers are comparatively inex- 
when the costs of all the leathers used 
added up, and losses of time 
cost of broken picker sticks 
the total is large. 


Taken individually, 
pensive items. However, 
during the past several years 
due to stoppages for replacements, 
caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, 


are 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching to 


**BONDARON’’ Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 
They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us a 


trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 











mr > me >— 


7 








| 


— 
— 
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ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
Products— 
eather 
] d Bondural and Bondex . oak Tan Suds 
Bon aron, a Leather 
elting Lace her 
straps Sewtbee Belting =» ‘valve Lea" ntenings 
check aps sister Cot _ Back ¢ Leathet 
Lug Str aps denser Apt Filletin en skins 
Harness Spe wes ted A rons Enclirb an p Sk 0s 
picket straps Bunters rs Pers - Roller Bends 
Spin aps r Leathe Englis ¢ Skins 
shuttle, Strh' preker Le ners eg ish Cal 
Loom Poe Aeyeing Butts 
Cone tin 
Bel 
Roun? 
Write far Booklet 202 








COMPANY 
7-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, P 
of Jextile 
Half cl 


61 
Manutacturers Leathers 


Century 


Near! 


for 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| This is the Age of SPEEDS 
| and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
| Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C.—Mr. Frank S$. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 

















All Kinds of 


CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





MASS. 


























i i i & 7 as 


ORs Dame s CODS Ob 4 OOM ly | 
OTot:} copeblo me sto) t(-) ae wAiZ-yy 
ob aXe Mrs) ob belo 0 (=i Oxoy 


BDyi West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


TU OL @ LLL 


eT 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


Seu! TT j Onn j ? WOM 








ie 
CIIVIUITITELET oe F i 


MLLLAL@LALLIIRLAEELL @ ALATALRARA DAL @ AADLLAA DALAL @ALLIALLLA LLL, 











Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods © 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represent- 
ative to make a survey of your 
plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


oa 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 


THE SAME FEATURES PLUS } 











RUM MOND SOAP 


NOW AVAILABLE 
tw Glahes 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textiles industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn't get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 


Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
zo wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 
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EASY TO USE 
SUDS BETTER 
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ma : E GARS & SYRUPS 
CHES DEXTRINES, GUMS, CORN SU naan 
CORN STAR aus RAPIDS, TOWN OILLESS qv te 
nm-_™ _ oo SPARTANBURG, % y 
N OFFICES: ATLANTA, arr . pd: 
Ee Ce P-“gesssonssooore™ " ad oo 














oti seadustion ey aes ..e IN MANY DIFFERENT 


nathines wma APPLICATIONS 


equipped —te= 6 

with your =a e es 

burne ‘ has “ft 4 * “OUTWEARS THE BEST 
i. a BRONZE METAL” 


at least 


DOUBLED” 
without 























@ In applying 


CARBOMATIC . | 

INFRA-RED generators (gas-fired) to tenters, | 20 years 
palmers, drying boxes, etc., Passaic Piece Dye 

Works, Passaic, N. J., found they were getting 






better drying as well as double the yardage. 

Pays to use CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED for all 
your heating applications. Many surprising advan- 
tages and economies! Write for Bulletin C-11. 


a drink— 





CARBOMATIC 


CORPORATION e@ INFRA-RED DIVISION 


117 W. 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 











IN CANADA 
Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
980 St: Antoine St., Montreal WAYNE IUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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Arr Steer  BALING PRESSES 
CONOMYy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST L/NE BUILT LV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yora 4, N. Y. Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, . on oP 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 































We Manufacture Ali Types of 


TEXTILE APRONS 


a 
We Rebuild All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are | 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 











ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY co.., INC. WaiSHINGTON SOUL ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
' TEXTILE MACHINERY Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries . 

BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 Piastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


tt 22 


























; diate ——— FOR SALE 
An Up-to-Date IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


102—-36” Draper “E’’ Model Looms, 41” reed 


space, high roll take-up, Roper let-off, 2-bank 
mechanical stop motions, belt drive, shuttles 
take 834” filling bobbins. Complete with 
twine harness and one loom beam. Looms 


can be seen in operation. 
1—H&B Cage Section in A-1 condition. 


@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS 








of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- Orangeburg, S. C. 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. Phone 42 or 43 








@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


sareeeeasi ilies 





@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 





Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from @ postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
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ANOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS § SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 
ATLANTA, GA. 


W. C. HAMES 
186 Pineerest Ave.. Decatur, Ga. 
Dearbern 5974 


BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


NEW YORK 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Aliendale, N. J. 


Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH aaa” 
5 Augusta Street 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
Telephene 150 

























PROBLEMS 


probably always will. But by 
talking them over with others, 
@ solution is often discovered. 


Let us try to help you. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
x 629. Cedartown. Georgia 
*) R. FEDERLINE. JR. 
» 968. Spartanburg. S. C. 
H. B. oan 
Bex 188. Monr N. Carolina 
aes ee COGHLAN 
un F. C. Est. Argentina 
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In the interests of 
-leaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 





Send tor Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 


F Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 
QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS—MEN WANTED: Cotton mill superintendent, salary $7,000 to $8,000 year, free house and bonus; overseer 
cotton carding and spinning; master mechanic, woolen mill; overseer weaving on rayon and cotton fabrics, $70 a week and free house rent; F000. 
,000- 


plant supervisor, $80-$90 a week; overseer woolen carding, 3rd shift; foreman cutting 


and finishing; personnel-labor relations manager, salary 


$10,000 year; night yng om a also assistant superintendent (cotton); dyer-chemist (cotton and rayon); overseer cotton carding; silk throwing 
e 


superintendent: also ¢ 


following men for So. America—electrical engineer and man to set up textile machinery; assistant superintendent, dyer, 


chemist, colorist, comptroller, loom fixer, boss weaver and second hand for weaving for cotton and rayon mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years Confidential Employment Service for textile mills seeking executives and executives seeking new cennections 














WANTED TO BUY 





We have immediate export inqui- 


ries for all types of Jacquards 


heads, looms, spinning frames, 


cards, calenders, tentering frames, 


folding machines, bleaching kiers, 


* 


Address 

Box 921 

c/o COTTON 
Grant Building 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


dye jiggs, in fact everything nec- 
essary for textile manufacturing. 
We are direct exporters and will 


purchase these items for cash. 


O 


ell CASH 


IN LARGE SUMS 
AVAILABLE FOR 





DIRECT TO OE 6 ow & he 
PRINCIPALS. PURCHAS 
WE ACT IN (Of Assets or Capital) 
OUR OWN @ Industrial Plants 
BEHALF AND | @ Manufacturing Divisions 
IN THE OR UNITS 
STRICTEST Address: 


CONFIDENCE | pox 1223, 147 W. 42 8t., 
N. Y. 18. N. Y. 





O 











Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping, 
quilling, coning and tubing. 


MARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 




















WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


ALTMAN 


P. O. BOX 625, LONG BEACH—NEW YORK 





WANTED 


Overseer of weaving. Applicants will 
please give age, experience, and qualifi- 
cation. Address Box 920, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


2—Whitin Twisters, 208 sp., 4” gauge, 
24,” ring. Address Box 918, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
































WANTED 


One good Dobby loom fixer and one good 
box loom fixer. Good pay, good mill in 
Texas. A permanent job—no drifters 
wanted. Address Box 924, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


Hosiery knitter, mechanic 37 years. Ca- 
pable operator. Know research, yarns and 
circular machines. Also something of full- 
fashioned. Have fundamental knowledge 
all machines. Reply Box 923, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


























POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of cotton or rayon spinning and 
twisting. Over twenty years experience as 
overseer. Address Box 922, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 

Englishman, 39, married, in charge large cotton 
mill in India wishes to obtain pusition as Man- 
ager in United States or South America. College- 
trained, 4 years experience with well-known ma- 
chinists, 7 years in charge research plant of large 
Cotton Research Institution, followed by 9 years 
experience in the East. Used to poor labour, 
latest methods processing combed, carded, single 
and doubled yarns. Can produce excellent refer- 
ences. Free early 1947. Address Box No. 913, c/o 
Cotton, Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 








WANTED 


Young man, less than 35, with some 
knowledge of textile design and prefer- 
ably with degree in textile engineer- 
ing. Duties in rapidly expanding deco- 
rative and upholstery fabric section of 
nationally known textile manufactur- 
ing company will be to act as liaison 
between designers and mill, work out 
details of fabric design and construc- 
tion, keep records of fabrics and sam- 
ples, and initiate sample requests and 
production orders. Location of job, 
New York City. If interested, please 
send resume, giving complete details 
of educational and experience qualifi- 
cations to Box 925, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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FOR SJ L 10,000 SPINDLES SPINNING 10 TO 24's COUNT 
heavy duty, with motor. |1—8000 Spindle COTTON SPINNING and WEAVING UNIT 
Practically new. 
1—Heathcote Pin Dryer, 144”. ALL ARE IN OPERATION—MAY BE INSPECTED 
2—Rubber Lined Tanks. SPECIAL OFFERING OF 
”e . . * 
1—Tolhurst 60” Underslung Complete Finishing Range Nappers 
Extractor, direct drive. 1—2 Roll Starch Padder, 43” al aad ' ‘ 
9 el Si *K Te 4)” , 1—92” Davis & Furber Napper 30 roll 
1—66” Low Type Palmer. eo a 2—90” Woonsocket Nappers, 30 roll 
_ 5—86”" Woonsocket Nappers, 36 roll 
6—Atwood double deck tte adhe oye Ay lea 1—80” Davis & Furber Napper 
Twisters. im Bow! Fvietton Calender cn ne ~— Felters, Woonsocket, 24 roll ~ 
- —Elliot a ot older, widt t ve 1—Napper roller grinder 
1—C&M 72” Cloth Press. . 
3—C&M _ Inspection Machines, FINISHING EQUIPMENT 
56”. a ~ Tenter agg Pn HP —, 2—Proctor & Schwartz a Dryers, 30’ length 
4—Nash Vacuum Pumps, No. Se 1—Hennekin Tuber, 50° wide. 
1, 2 and 5. ee — — eee eee, lI—Van Viaanderen 3 roll Quetsch, 2 top rolls 
1—3-roll Ribbon Calend 1—Textile Padding Machine, 45” wide. 1 ap Chandos S sub Geeta, inetd Searing 
Oo e er. 1—54” Measuring and Tubing Machine. BO” wide. - : ) 
2—92” Dressing Frames. —. ronagper gg ~- ia Pages westical stack, 20 Vem Vieesires Conveyor Dryer, 5 tier, 4” 
‘le : ' section, wit s, ” face. 
1—Farrell 4-roll Calender. ee ee eS alae, 2—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, 52” 
. 754" V . ; ‘hine. 29—Steaming Machines, 80” wide. 
1—P&S Multipass Conveyor 5—Dye Vises, 52” wide. —— 2—Dauble cylinder teasel Gigs. 
Dryer. outa _ +e | 4 
1—P&S 2-Section Skein Dryer. CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
Complete Sargent 4-bowl 23—10” to 16” Knitting Machines, 10 and |! Cut, 8 feed 
scouring unit with dryer 
and duster. REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1—Hurricane Stock Dryer. 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CORTLANDT 7-1591 
























TEXTILE MA ACHINERY 


AS” PRODUCTS COMPANY, Seam 


| 33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 


PAUL B. EATON TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Potent Attorney 


DOMESTIC - FOREIGN — 
1208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. LIQUIDATIONS | 


514 Munsey Bida., e 
Washingtov, D. rs APPR At SAL S$ 
MILL PROPERTIES 


WANTED CANVAS GOODS John Marshall 


Will purchase all types of cotton duck, drills, 






































witte ob nie. tall of ; 
Se a en ee ee __._ of Fall River 
CANVAS JOBBING COMPANY 315 GRANITE BLOCK P. ©. BOX 815 FALL RIVER, MASS. 
73 Wooster Street Telephones: 6-8217, 6-8218 








NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















WANTED PRINTER WANTED 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD COTTON YARNS Cotton piece goods. New England ares. 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used Mien Must be capable. Give complete employ- 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. We Pay Highest Cash Prices ment history first letter. Replies held in 
Tel. 8-5616 EASTERN YARN COMPANY confidence. Address Box 919, c/o 


10 Purchasé Street, Fall River, Mass. 241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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<i This Man Creates 
EYE And 





BUY APPEAL 


He is the textile Dyer and Finisher who gives eye 
appeal and buy appeal to thousands of textile pro- 
ducts on the counters of stores all over the country. 
He has built fabrics to sales specifications. 


Modern chemistry has made it possible to provide 
chromatic satisfaction at relatively trifling expense. 
People of today may easily gratify their color in- 
stinct in the clothes they wear and colors of greater 
beauty and endurance are constantly being made 
available to all. 


Here at Burkart-Schier we are constantly alert 
to the challenge of the industry’s new needs—de- 
veloping and perfecting wet-processing agents that 
help today’s textiles do a better job. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index 
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Abbott Machine Oo. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Alemite Division 
Allen Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Althouse Chemical Co. 

Altman 
Aluminum Co. 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Barnes Textile Associates, 
























nV. 62213 o TF 


BABYING your YARNS and BOBBINS during the 
HYGROLIT YARN CONDITIONING PROCESS... 


is a MUST for every Hygrolit Machine. Bobbins are nof thrown down 
a chute but are gently carried on smooth conveyor aprons through the 
entire Hygrolit twistsetting process. Hygrolit Machines are known and 
used for decades by many leading and progressive textile mills here 
and abroad. 


Let our technical staff solve your yarn conditioning prob- 
lems. Ask for descriptive folder and Questionnaire 911. 








KEARNY, N. J. 





Antwerp 


Buenos Aires 


Sao Paulo 


Montreal Mexico 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Open up a box 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 





@ NEW RINGS bring new production. 
Get the MAXIMUM by having your 
new rings in accord with the most 
modern ring practice. As Ring Special- 
ists, we provide more than |,000 "Diamond Finish" rings, 
— including the famous Eadie Speed designs — and we 
offer every assistance in applying them to assure you 


MAXIMUM results. 





WHITINSVILLE (™A4ss~ 


DIAMOND 


ar _ 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


REG CO. 
Owister Rings since 1873 





We’ 





FINISH 























AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 


ing and handling. 


The \ERRELL COMPANY 7<- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
we P, We. cc cccsectes Needham, Mass.—N. BE. States 
. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Ww. x Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canads 
Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England—Eureopesa Agt. 


8 
THE TERRELL CLEANING 




















10 REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE IDEAL 
YARN CARRIER 








7 Perfectly balanced to run 
true on spindle and minimize 
vibration. 







2 Perfect spindle cling to pre- 
vent slippage and wear. 











oS RRR oR Se a Re we tees 


5S Resistance to distortion to 
promote free delivery of 
yarn in shuttle, or when used 
for other supply purposes. 


Oo 6 
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bi ee 


@ Free from static, again pro- 


tal moting free delivery of yarn. 


A.P.1T. Yarn Carriers are made to fit industry requirements. 
Requirements are never interpreted to fit the carrier. From the 
beginning, when the right paper for the laminated tubes is 
selected, material and design are coordinated to meet the needs 


§ Deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions which keep yarn in 
place and control delivery 


of the specific job. without retarding it. 

A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have perfect spindle cling. Without this 6 Free from splinters or chip- 
important characteristic, every yarn carrier will slip, wear the ot: elit would damene 
spindle, cause vibration and excessive wear on bearings. Imper- oa 9: S 
fect yarn is an unavoidable result. — 

A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have perfect spindle cling because the 7 Highly resistant to splitting, 
laminated paper of which they are made has great resiliency. thus reducing breakage and 


Even if bent out of shape by abusive handling, they will readily 


spring back when put on the spindle, conforming to its shape and epeaaene 

fitting like a glove. § Light in weight, thus reducing 
A.P.T. Yarn Carriers fit the spindle exactly in the beginning, power consumption. 

because they are built around a former which is of the same size 

and taper as the spindle on which they will ultimately be placed. 9 Great strength, in spite of 


Other requirements for the perfect yarn carrier are listed light weight, with resultant 


herewith. A.P.T. Yarn Carriers meet them all. Give them a long life. 
chance to improve the quality of your production and to reduce 
costs. They are adaptable to the spinning, twisting or weaving 
of all types of fibres. 





70 Low ultimate cost because of 
total savings effected. 
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Typical Motor-generator 
Sets, which are exposed 
to accumulations of dust, 
dirt and harmful abrasives. 
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RELIANCE 


Reliance V*S Drive (for on-the-spot conver- 
sion of A-c. to D-c. power) are compact, 
conveniently-packaged, factory-wired units. 
Filtered, ventilated,always clean—they offer you 
all the advantages of a separate motor room. 


an infinite range of stepless speed changes—instantaneous 
stops and starts and many other specialized functions. 
Control can be automatic or manual—either at the machine 
or from remote stations. You will find more important 
information on how V*S increases production and cuts 
es = costs in Bulletin 311. Write for it today! 


Vx«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Circuits, is available in sizes up to 200 horsepower. The 1085 IVANHOE ROAD . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


great flexibility this drive brings to any operation includes Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE*%e¢ MOTORS 
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xtile chemicals ee 


for the textile effects you want, 
sater, more 


produced faster, 

economically 2. the first choice 

is ROYCE. call in @ ROYCE sales 
w you how 


engineer to sho 
they'll give wonderful results in 
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